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Revision of the Evaluative Criteria 
CARL ARTHUR JESSEN 


Kem Evaluative Criteria is being revised in preparation for publication 
of its 1960 edition. This will be the third time the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards is presenting its publication under this title, 
earlier editions having been dated 1940 and 1950. 

The Evaluative Criteria is an instrument which has been used by thou- 
sands of secondary schools in the United States and foreign countries for 
evaluation of their programs and practices. Sometimes such an evaluation 
has a bearing on the accredited rating of the school; but, whether or not 
accrediting is involved, the school thus evaluated goes through a process 
which can be, and usually is, highly stimulating and inspiring. Unsolicited 
letters frequently come to the Cooperative Study from educators who 
express their satisfaction and enthusiasm for the values which have come 
to their schools and to them personally from participation in one or more 
evaluations. 

The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards is a creature of 
the five associations of colleges and secondary schools operating in the 
various regions of the United States; namely, the New England Associa- 
tion, the Middle States Association, the Southern Association, the North 
Central Association, and the Northwest Association. Working together, 
these regional agencies organized the Cooperative Study in August of 
1933 and through the years, as in its beginnings, their representatives make 
up the General Committee which is the agent responsible for the policies 
and activities of the Cooperative Study. 

These associations also did much of the financing of the activities in 
the early years, and their representatives secured the appropriations from 
the General Education Board which made possible the experimental and 
try-out work necessary to producing the Evaluative Criteria. The Co- 
operative Study now is a solvent, non-profit organization which finances 
its activities, including the 1960 revision, solely from funds built up 
through sale of the Evaluative Criteria. On a yearly basis, the Study 
arranges with the American Council on Education to serve as its fiscal 
and distributing agent. : 


INITIATING THE REVISION 


Plans for the 1960 Evaluative Criteria were initiated at a meeting of the 
General Committee held in Lexington, Kentucky, in October of 1954. 


Carl Arthur Jessen has been secretary of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards since it was established in August 1933. His present title with the organiza- 
tion is Executive Secretary. Address, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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Experience with the 1950 revision had been that schedules tended to be 
somewhat crowded if a period of only two or three years was reserved for 
the revision program; this time the enterprise was going to get under way 
with ample time for doing all that needed to be done. 

At this meeting several important decisions were reached. Among 
them were: (1) a revision of the Evaluative Criteria would be issued in 
1960; (2) the pattern of the 1960 Evaluative Criteria would not be radi- 
cally changed from that followed in the 1940 and 1950 editions. 

On this latter point it was emphasized that research findings, experience 
of committee members and others who had used the earlier editions, and 
the continued and increasing popularity of the materials as demonstrated 
by sales—all sustained the viewpoint that no fundamental change should 
be made in the pattern of evaluation. The revision was to be creative in 
character, and many suggestions for modifications and additions and 
subtractions were made, but the basic principle that a school would be 
evaluated in terms of its philosophy and objectives, as dictated by the 
needs of the pupils and community which it serves, was retained. Also 
retained were the procedures of self-evaluation and visiting committee 
evaluation based on guiding principles, checklist items, and evaluation 
items. There would be a graphic summary and a written report of the 
evaluation. Some elaboration of the manual was urged, especially in 
connection with suggestions for visiting committees and for follow-up 
after evaluation. The General organization of the Evaluative Criteria into 
sections was approved with provision for remodeling of sections. 

At the Lexington meeting, the Committee started negotiations to secure 
Dr. Roderick D. Matthews, Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, to direct the revision; later the arrangements were completed, 
and, by the summer of 1955, Dr. Matthews began his work as Director 
of the Revision Program. 


Wuat Has Been DoNnE 


During the summers of 1955, 1956, and 1957, Dr. Matthews visited 
nearly all of the states to confer with officials of regional associations and 
state departments of education, state committee chairmen, staffs of col- 
leges and universities active in evaluation studies, and administrators and 
teachers of secondary schools in which the Evaluative Criteria had been 
used. The general support for the procedures and materials by those inter- 
viewed was most encouraging. In areas of the greatest activity, the interest 
and approval were the most hearty. The visits yielded a great deal of 
evaluation material to be added to the studies, manuals, and handbooks 
which are continually being accumulated by the Cooperative Study. 

Contemporaneously with these visits to gather viewpoints by con- 
ference, a far-reaching effort was made to secure reactions from national 
associations with special interests in the different areas of secondary 
education. It was felt that here was an opportunity to make sure that the 
materials would be in keeping with research and current thinking. 
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Letters were sent to thirty-odd such organizations requesting that small 
committees be established to consider how the Evaluative Criteria might 
be improved. The responses to these requests have been heartening. 
Many of the committees have submitted their reactions; several are in 
process of getting their judgments ready for submission. 

A major activity for several years has been the assembling of sugges- 
tions from persons who have had both extensive and intensive experience 
with the content and application of the Evaluative Criteria. This has 
been effected through a series of four questionnaire-opinionnaires: Form 
A from state chairmen usually in charge of evaluations, each in his own 
state; Form B from schools which have been evaluated; Form C from 
chairmen of visiting committees; and Form D from others, principally 
professors of education who have conducted teacher education courses 
on evaluation. Several hundred of these forms supplying ideas for 
change growing out of experience with the 1950 Evaluative Criteria have 
been collected. Immediately following this article, Dr. Matthews re- 
ports findings from these questionnaire-opinionnaire returns. 

The activities described in earlier paragraphs are all in the nature of 
preliminaries to the actual revision. The meetings of the General Com- 
mittee (the Lexington meeting in 1954 and a later meeting in Chicago 
in 1957), the consultations with key persons in the states and regions, the 
judgments secured from organizations with special interests in the main 
areas for evaluation, the analysis of data contained in the opinionnaires, 
and the continuous awareness and study of the literature on school 
evaluation—all contribute to the groundwork from which a significant 
revision can be developed. Together they add up to a mobilization of 
ideas and practices and experiences in the evaluation of schools which 
is probably more comprehensive and more nearly national in scope than 
has ever before been attempted. 


Wuat Is Stitt To Be Done 

With this background, the actual work of making systematic, page- 
by-page changes in the content and recommended procedures of the 
Evaluative Criteria will get under way at a workshop to be held at 
Strath Haven Inn, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, during the summer of 
1958. For the eight weeks of the workshop, persons of wide experience 
with the Evaluative Criteria will give sustained and detailed attention 
to the changes which are needed to make the 1960 edition better than 
its predecessors. Workshop participants will have access to all the 
information which has been assembled through the years of prepara- 
tion. Rotation of personnel in the workshop will make it possible to 
cover most of the parts (sections) of the Evaluative Criteria. The ag- 
gregate participation will amount to 36 man-weeks of time. Attendance 
will be on invitation only; expenses and honoraria will be paid by the 
Cooperative Study. By the time the workshop ends, it is expected that 
much of the revision material will be in rough draft form. 





> 
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After the close of the workshop comes the task of working over the 
materials, supplying parts of sections or entire sections still missing, 
and introducing the modifications and refinements needed to make the 
manuscript for the 1960 edition a unified, coherent, and effective whole. 
The responsibility for these additions, alterations, and syntheses rests 
with the Director of the Revision Program. They will be carried out 
during the school year 1958-59 by the Director and others whom he may 
employ. By the spring of 1959, the copy of the revised Evaluative 
Criteria will be ready for final examination and reaction from the 
General Committee. 

As individual sections of the revised versions are completed during 
1958-59, they will be sent to the members of the General Committee for 
their information and examination. This will be done in order to 
relieve the urgency and stress occasioned if the whole of the 1960 edition 
were to be suddenly placed before them on a designated week in June 
1959. 

There will be a week in June of 1959 when the General Committee 
will meet to review and react to the manuscript. This will be no mere 
perfunctory consideration followed by rubber-stamp approval. The 
General Committee has always taken great interest in the content and 
procedures recommended in the Evaluative Criteria; there is every in- 
dication that the examination this time will not deviate from the practice 
of other years. If the Committee runs true to form, those will be days 
and evenings of hard, painstaking, detailed work. By the time the meet- 
ing comes to an end, the General Committee will have given its ap- 
proval to the materials it is ready to accept, and will have indicated 
what and in what ways modifications must be made in features not 
acceptable in the form submitted. 

The work for the summer of 1959 follows naturally. It consists in 
making the indicated changes and in preparing the manuscript for the 
printer. The time schedule calls for submission of copy to the printer 
in the fall of 1959. During the school year 1959-60 proof will be read, 
and announcements of the forthcoming publication will be prepared 
and circulated. The new edition of the Evaluative Criteria will be 
available in June 1960. 


OPERATION COOPERATIVE 

Following will be found a listing of names of the Cooperative Study 
General Committee as now constituted. These are the persons who 
are endeavoring to make the 1960 Evaluative Criteria the best secondary- 
school evaluative instrument that can be devised with present knowledge 
and with today’s techniques. It would, however, be grossly improper 
to be silent about the important assistance rendered by persons who 
are not on the Committee at the present time. 

Among these certainly are those who have been members of the 
Committee in the past. During the 24-plus years of its operation, the 
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Cooperative Study has had a total of seventy-four members on its roster. 
That it has not had more, stems from the fact that the Cooperative 
Study has, to an unusual extent, been successful in retaining the interest 
of those it has enlisted in its service. No less than six of its members 
have each given twenty or more years of service, four have given between 
fifteen and nineteen years, and thirteen have given from ten to fourteen 
years. 

Also, large and significant contributions have been made by those 
who have been employed to do the research and experimental work— 
first for the 1940 edition, then for the 1950 revision, and now for the 
1960 publication. 

Along with those who have carried on as committee members and 
employees are the much larger number who, outside the organization, 
have assisted in a great variety of ways—sometimes donating substantial 
blocks of time, sometimes doing “little nameless, unremembered acts.” 
Certainly they are far too important to be the forgotten acts. These 
are the scores who have helped by carrying on extensive research projects, 
the hundreds who on juries and committees have given their reactions 
for the betterment of the evaluative instrument, and the thousands who 
have used the instrument in evaluations and then have responded to the 
requests for their evaluation of the Evaluative Criteria itself. The Co- 
operative Study has borrowed time and thought from numerous sources. 
The Evaluative Criteria is a product of many men and many minds. 
This is truly a cooperative enterprise. 


CoopERATIVE STuDY ROSTER 
General Committee 
Representatives of Regional Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


New England Association 

Clarence I. Chatto, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts 
William W. Dunn, Kents Hill School, Kent Hills, Maine 

Francis Mullen, John F. Deering High School, West Warwick, Rhode Island 


Middle States Association 

Miss Mary H. Carter, Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 

Earle T. Hawkins, Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 

Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., Jesuit Educational Association, New York 28, 
New York. 

J. Folwell Scull, Jr., Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day School, Brooklyn 
9, New York 

Arnold B. Swift, Board of Education, Rochester 14, New York 


Southern Association 

Harold P. Adams, USA Operations Mission to Thailand (on leave from 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky) 

Raymond Christian, Huntsville Public Schools, Huntsville, Alabama 

Robert B. Clem, Shawnee High School, Louisville, Kentucky 

R. B. Sparks, Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown, Texas 

C. R. Wilcox, Darlington School, Rome, Georgia 
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North Central Association 

George G. Bell, Huron Senior High School, Huron, South Dakota 

Carl G. F. Franzen, Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 

A. J. Gibson, NCA Commission on Secondary Schools, Charleston, West 
Virginia 

Floyd A. Miller, State Department of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska 

N. G. Wiltse, Ypsilanti High School, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Northwest Association 
William I. King, Rosebud Public Schools, Rosebud, Montana 
Cliff Robinson, Eugene Public Schools, Eugene, Oregon 


Advisory Members 

Arthur S. Adams, American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Paul E. Elicker, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

E. D. Grizzell, The American University, Cairo, Egypt. (Formerly with Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 

J. Dan Hull, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Administrative Committee 
Clarence I. Chatto 
Robert B. Clem 
Floyd A. Miller 
Cliff Robinson 
J. Folwell Scull, Jr. 
Officers 
CuamrMAN—Floyd A. Miller, State Department of Education, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska 
Executive Secretary—Carl A. Jessen, Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, Washington 6, D. C. 


Director of Revision Program 
R. D. Matthews, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES STUDY 


The United States is probably weaker in foreign language abilities than any 
other major country in the world. This presents a serious handicap in our ef- 
forts to build a durable world peace. It leaves us at a serious disadvantage in 
fulfilling our responsibilities for leadership in the free world. If we are to gain 
and hold the confidence and good will of peoples around the world, we must be 
able to talk to them not in our language but in theirs. The relatively small in- 
vestment proposed by the administration in this field would yield far-reaching 
benefits—both to education and to national security—Marion B. Folsom, Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 











Reactions of Administrators After 
Evaluation with Materials Developed 
by the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 


RODERIC D. MATTHEWS 
SECURING REACTIONS 


‘i Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, a committee 
made up of representatives of the regional accrediting associations, has 
been concerned since 1933 with the development of materials and with 
examining and recommending procedures for the evaluation of secondary 
schools. The object has been to produce an instrument and techniques 
for its application which will not only give a better basis for judging the 
quality of schools than has previously been available but, in carrying out 
the process, will also increase the likelihood that improvement will occur. 
After much research!, intensive experimental work, and extensive try- 
outs, the 1940 edition of the Evaluative Criteria was published. This 
edition was used by many schools during the period 1940-50. Attempts 
to discover how satisfactory the efforts of the Cooperative Study had 
been included the sending of questionnaires to those who had administra- 
tive responsibility for the evaluation of schools as well as to those who 
had been active in the use of these materials. Information from these 
questionnaires was summarized in two articles in THE BULLETIN and was 
used in the revision of the Evaluative Criteria for the 1950 edition?. 
During the past three years, four forms of revised questionnaires or 
schedules have been sent to selected persons: Form A, to chairmen of 
state committees of regional associations or to state department officers 
in charge of secondary schools—one Form A to each state; Form B, 
to heads of schools which had agreed to answer after completing their 
evaluations; Form C, to chairmen of visiting committees; and Form D, 
to others, mostly professors in universities, who had ordered quantities 
of parts of the Evaluative Criteria for use with students in courses in 





1For an exhaustive description of this phase, see Evaluation of S. dary Schools: General 
Report — by the Cooperative Study of ye School Standards in 1939. 

*Cari G Franzen, “An Analysis of the cti of Memb of Visiting Committees using 
the Seciective Guanty of the Cospesative Sindy of Gerendary-Sehes! Stantashs,” The Bulletin 
of the bar A iation of S. d. hool Principals, Volume 82, Number 154 (April 
1948 . 8-22 and Carl G. F. Franzen, “An Analysis of the R cti of Schools Evaluated by 
the tive Study of Secondary-School Standards,” The Bulletin of the National A y 
of Secondary-School Principals, Volume 32, Number 154 (April 1948), p. 238-47. 

Roderic D. Matthews is Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Director of the Revision Program of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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schools of education. This article will summarize the more important 
parts of Forms A and B and will follow the general form and content 
of Dr. Franzen’s second article referred to above. Forms C and D may 
be summarized at some future date. The suggestions on all these Forms 
will be studied by the revision staff which is preparing the 1960 edition 
of the Evaluative Criteria. In the interests of conserving space, a copy 
of the questionnaires is not included, but the text of each question 
will be given before the summary is presented if the sense of the question 
is not apparent from the summary. These forms were sent out at the 
direction of Dr. Carl A. Jessen, Executive Secretary, Cooperative Study 
of Secondary-School Standards, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
Form A 

Form A, sent to state chairmen in 1955 and 1956, sought information 
on the number of schools evaluated, by years, from 1950 to 1956 under 
state department or regional association auspices and some information 
about requirements relative to evaluation. There was some misunder- 
standing evident on some schedules which were returned and the totals 
represented in Table I should be considered as conservative. Also since 
the Form A sent out in 1955 aimed at gathering information for the 
preceding four years, as well as for the current year, it is inevitable that 
many evaluations which took place are not included in the report. In- 
formation was received from forty-four states, Hawaii, and Alaska. 
No evaluations were reported from California, Nevada, Rhode Island, 
and Washington. 

Of the total reported as evaluated during the period 1950 to 1956, 
all but 201 of the evaluations were under regional association auspices. 
In some cases where the state department representative was also state 
chairman for the regional association, some of the schools reported as 
being evaluated under state department auspices may also have been 
considered as under the regional associations. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF EVALUATED SCHOOLS, ACCORDING TO 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND YEARS IN WHICH THE 
SCHOOLS WERE EVALUATED (as reported by state chairmen or 
officers of regional associations) 





Regional Associations 








North Middle New 

Years Central Southern States England Northwest Total 
1950-51 55 312 96 7 3 473 
1951-52 45 223 147 9 7 431 
1952-53 58 179 91 15 13 356 
1953-54 87 176 93 13 13 382 
1954-55 108 180 92 12 12 404 
1955-56 341 158 87 29 52 667 
Total 694 1228 606 85 100 2713 
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The answers to the other questions asked on Form A showed that, 
in general, state departments were not requiring schools to be evaluated 
(37 to 7); that regional associations were not limiting their evaluation 
program to schools which were already members (43-1); that the asso- 
ciations were not limiting the evaluation program to schools applying 
initially for membership (36-9); and that both member schools and new 
schools were subject to evaluation (37-9). It is probable that these 
questions were not phrased to give the respondent an opportunity to 
show that, increasingly, schools applying for inclusion in a list of 
accredited schools are required to have a complete evaluation with a 
visiting committee and in some associations, in addition, all member 
schools have been evaluated at least once. 


Form B 


Fewer Form B questionnaires are summarized in this report than was 
true in 1948 (183 to 532) but all areas except California are represented. 
There were 20 returns from New England, 58 from the Middle States 
Association, 36 from the North Central Association, 54 from the Southern 
Association, and 15 from the Northwest Association. Multiple answers 
were appropriate for some questions so the sum of the per cents given 
may be more than 100. Unless otherwise stated, the per cents will be 
based on the total number (183) of questionnaires returned. Eighty-one 
per cent of those who replied were working in public schools while 
fourteen per cent were in private schools of which eight per cent were 
church-related. Five per cent of those who replied did not indicate the 
form of control. Nineteen per cent had 199 pupils or fewer; thirty- 
three per cent between 200 and 499; twenty-four per cent between 500 
and 999; and twenty-four per cent had enrollments of 1,000 or over. 
The corresponding per cents for the 1940-47 report were 22, 37, 25, and 
16. Per cents for the 1948 report will be given in Arabic numerals in 
an effort to reduce any confusion in comparing the two reports. Eleven 
per cent had 10 or fewer teachers, forty-four per cent had 11 to 25 
teachers, twenty-four per cent had 26 to 50 teachers, and sixteen per 
cent had more than 50 teachers. Five per cent of the replies did not 
include the information about the number of teachers. Fifteen per 
cent of the schools represented were 3-year high schools; forty-four per 
cent were 4-year; eleven per cent were 5-year; and twenty-six per cent 
were 6-year schools. Two per cent were junior high schools. The cor- 
responding per cents in the 1940-47 report were 11, 47, 6, 34, 2. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


This summary follows the organization of the questionnaire which 
was similar to the form used in the earlier period. If no reference is 
made to a question discussed in the 1948 report, it will mean that this 
question was omitted in the later form. Many oportunities were given 
for respondents to make comments in addition to checking. answers. 
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These comments were too extensive to be reproduced in full here, 
but occasionally examples will be given and the complete listing of the 
comments will be available to the revision staff. In some cases an 
attempt will be made to classify and summarize the comments, but, in 
most cases, such classification distorts the meaning. 


A. General 
1. What was your primary purpose in undertaking an evaluation? 
Forty-two per cent indicated that the evaluation was “required by the 
regional accrediting association” and twenty per cent said it was “for 
the purposes of accreditation as a new school.” There was some duplica- 
tion of schools here, but the exact number was not noted. The per cents 
in the 1948 report were 6 and 18. Sixty-five per cent of the schools 
checked “for self-improvement” as the reason for the evaluation, while 
four per cent said a purpose was “to learn of comparative standing with 
other schools.” Two additional reasons inserted by one school each 
were “to support requests and recommendations to school board” and 
“to point up need for new school.” 


2. Under whose auspices was the evaluation carried out? 

Forty-eight per cent reported that the evaluation was carried out under 
the auspices of regional accrediting associations; thirty-two per cent, 
under state departments of education; four per cent, under state uni- 
versities; and twenty-two per cent were reported as under the school’s 
own auspices. The proportions in the 1948 report were 37, 26, 6, and 31. 
This suggests a trend toward more activity on the part of regional ac- 
crediting associations and state departments in recent years. 


B. The Self-Evaluation 


1. Over what-period of time in terms of months did your school work 
on the self-evaluation? 


The distribution of replies is given in Table II. 


It should be noted that, whereas in the 1948 report 22 per cent re- 
ported spending ten months or more in preparing the self-evaluation, 
in this report thirty-nine per cent reported spending a school year or 
more. In the earlier report, 29 per cent reported spending three months 
or less, while in the later period only eight per cent indicated they 
had spent that short period of time. 


TABLE II.—_NUMBER OF MONTHS SPENT IN PREPARATION OF THE 
SELF-EVALUATION 





Months 7 2 3 4 § 6© 7F 8 9 1 More than 10 





Per cent of Schools = tes = me + FF #.. 34 
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2. Did anyone from outside the school explain the evaluation to your 
staff prior to your undertaking the evaluation? 

Fifty-two per cent reported “yes” and forty-eight per cent reported 
“no.” This is quite different from the 1948 report when 41 and 59 were 
the corresponding numbers. In most cases (55) this explanation was 
given by a representative of the state department of education or by ex- 
perienced persons (28) with no official connection with either a state 
department or a regional association. More attention to such explana- 
tion is given in the New England, Southern, and Northwest areas, ac- 
cording to the reports. 


3. Had anyone in your school had previous experience as a member of 

a visiting committee, evaluating another school? 

In the case of seventy-two per cent of the schools, someone had had 
such experience, while in twenty-seven per cent no one is reported to 
have served on a visiting committee. This is an improvement over the 
60 and 40 per cents that were reported in 1948. Since in some states 
only new schools that are requesting accreditation are evaluated, it is 
easy to see why such a large proportion has had no staff member on a 
visiting committee. In the area of the Middle States Association, fifty- 
five representatives of schools answered this question “yes” and only 
two answered it “no.” 


4. Composition of committee participating in the self-evaluation. 

Those who answered the questionnaire had an oportunity to check 
which of several arrangements included on the schedule were used in 
setting up committees. Seventy-five per cent indicated that teachers and 
administrators made up the committees; sixteen per cent that staff, pupils, 
and lay persons; fifteen per cent, teachers and pupils; thirteen per cent, 
staff and lay persons; eight per cent, teachers only; and four per cent, 
lay persons. In some cases several items were checked in order to have 
all the persons included who were used. The earlier questionnaire asked 
a slightly different question so the results in the 1948 report are not 
comparable. 


5. What procedures did you use in filling out Section C (“Educational 
Needs of Youth’) 

Four spaces were provided on the questionnaire, but no checklist was 
included. The answers could be classified under five main categories: 
committee (120), series of faculty meetings (119); each teacher worked 
on the section separately (35), took from school’s philosophy (33), and 
laymen (21). In some cases several procedures were listed. Additional 
procedures stated by only a few respondents were: used as a guide (Sec- 
tion C) but not filled out; principal made out the first draft; faculty and 
students worked together; and steering committee reviewed the blank. 
The last statement might have been classified in the first category, but, 
since a particular committee was named, it was tabulated separately. 
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6. Were the objectives developed in Section C (“Educational Needs of 
Youth”) (a) Applicable to any secondary school? (b) Were they 
aimed at your school? (c) Did they partake of both characteristics? 
Fifty per cent of those who returned questionnaires checked item 
“c,” forty-six per cent checked item “b,” eight per cent checked item 
“a,” while four per cent did not reply to this question. It is clear that 
some checked more than one item. 


7. How, if at all, did your self-evaluation process differ from that pro- 
posed in Section A (“Manual” ? 

This was followed by a checklist of four items. Sixteen per cent did 
not answer this question; twenty-two per cent said that their self-evalua- 
tion did not differ. This may mean that somewhat more than a third 
found the Manual satisfactory. Twenty-four per cent checked that “a 
longer time was devoted to it”; twenty-two per cent, that “some portions 
were omitted”; fifteen per cent, that “a different committee set-up was 
followed”; and six per cent checked that “a shorter time was devoted 
to it.” Some comments added in a few cases were: “evaluation by the 
faculty as a whole”; “each teacher had complete Evaluative Criteria”; 
“student group used on ‘B’ (Pupil Population and School Community)"; 
“committee did not report to staff”; “only subject area committees used”’; 
and “elementary school faculty sat in.” It would seem from these re- 
sponses that, in general, those who carried out the self-evaluation did 
not find serious omissions or unsatisfactory suggestions in the Manual. 


8. If you were carrying on another self-evaluation, knowing now what 
you have gained from the experience, what would you do that is 
different? 

This question was followed by a checklist containing twelve items 
and two spaces marked “other (describe). Many persons who answered 
the questionnaire marked several of these items so the per cents total 
more than one hundred. The item most frequently checked (thirty per 
cent) was “take more time,” followed by “no change” (twenty-four per 
cent), “consult parents and pupil” (twenty-three per cent), “secure more 
assistance from outside” (twenty-two per cent), “make better prepara- 
tion” (twenty per cent), “hold conferences with members of the visiting 
committee and gather more data” (fifteen per cent), “have a copy of 
this opinionnaire available before beginning the evaluation” and “raise 
the evaluations” (twelve per cent), and “lower the evaluations,” “secure 
a committee more sympathetic to the school’s philosophy,” and “have 
someone tell you what to expect” (all five per cent or less). 

The 1948 questionnaire had somewhat different checklist items, but at 
that time 45 per cent said they would make “no change”; 31 per cent, 
that “they would take more time”; and 19 per cent, that they “would 
make better preparation.” A number of comments were written in, but 
these are not included because they were restatements of the printed 
items for the most part. 
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C. Visiting Committee 


la. By whom were your visiting committee members selected? 

Most frequently a representative of a regional association was named 
as the one who selected the members of the visiting committee (forty-six 
per cent), but, in twenty-one per cent of the cases, a representative of 
the state department of education was named. In nine per cent of the 
cases, the principal or superintendent of the school being evaluated 
selected the personnel of the committee; in seven per cent of the cases, 
it was done cooperatively by several agencies; and in two per cent of 
the cases, the committee members were selected by the faculty and the 
same proportion by a representative of a higher institution. A some- 
what larger number of schools had committees selected by regional as- 
sociation representatives in the later period than was reported in 1948 
when it was 38 per cent. 


lb. What part, if any, did the school have in the selection of the 
committee members? 

This question was followed by three options and an opportunity to 
add “other (describe).” Forty-six per cent reported that they were “al- 
lowed to approve or veto the list”; thirty-four per cent indicated that 
they were “asked to suggest names”; seventeen per cent apparently had 
no part in the selection of committee members; and ten per cent did not 
check any item. In some cases, no visiting committee was invited which 
explains why some respondents did not check or answer this question. 
In a few cases, more than one item was checked. In the 1948 report 40 
per cent said that “they had given approval,” while 35 per cent had 
participated in the selection. 


2. How many members were there in the visiting committee? 

Three per cent reported five or fewer on the committee; twenty-four 
per cent, 6-10; twenty per cent, 11-15; thirty-one per cent, 16-25; seven 
per cent 26-50; and three per cent, over 50. Ten per cent did not answer 
this question partly because some did not have visiting committees. Com- 
parisons with the 1948 report are somewhat meaningless since the size 
of committees will vary with the size of the school being evaluated. It 
would seem from an inspection of the data in the two reports that the 
somewhat larger schools evaluated in the nineteen-fifties were visited 
by larger committees. 


3. Which of the following groups were represented on the visiting 
committee? 

This question was followed by ten items on a checklist and opportunity 
to add any categories which were omitted. As would be expected, princi- 
pals were most commonly members of visiting committees (eighty-five 
per cent with an additional three per cent who were heads of inde- 
pendent schools) followed in order by secondary-school teachers (sixty- 
nine per cent), professors of education (sixty-two per cent), college teach- 
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ers (fifty-six per cent), supervisors (forty-five per cent), city superintend- 
ents (forty-one per cent), county superintendents (twenty-five per cent), 
lay persons and graduate students (nine per cent of each). This ques- 
tion was not checked on ten per cent and a few (six or fewer) added such 
persons as librarians, doctors and nurses, retired principals, foreign 
visitors, and high-school students. The question was asked somewhat 
differently as reported in 1948, so the summaries are not comparable. 


4. How many days did the visiting committee stay in your school? 

Fifty-four per cent reported that the visiting committees spent three 
days on their visits; sixteen per cent spent two days, while seven per 
cent reported four days were used and in six per cent of the cases only 
one day was used. In two per cent of the cases five days were used and in 
the same number of cases more than five days. The returns indicated 
that in eleven per cent of the cases no visiting committee was used. 
The popular period had changed from two days as reported in 1948 
(42 per cent) to three days in the more recent replies. 


5. Who was the chairman of the visiting committee? 

Respondents were asked to give the name and address of the Chairman 
and check on a list his position. The persons so named were sent a 
similar questionnaire and the returns will be summarized later. Ac- 
cording to the returns of the most recent questionnaire, twenty-six per 
cent of the chairmen were representatives of state departments of edu- 
cation; twenty-two per cent were professors of secondary education; 
twenty per cent were principals of high schools; nine per cent were 
chairmen of state committees (this is usually a duplication of one of 
the previously named positions); and nine per cent were superintendents 
of schools. There was limited representation from the categories of 
members of state committees, representatives of commissions of secondary 
schools of regional accrediting associations, teachers, county superin- 
tendents, and headmasters. The positions of chairmen in the 1948 report 
are quite similar (the per cent in 1948 in the first three categories given 
above were 25, 27, and 20). 


6. How many members of the visiting committees came from each of 
the following distances? (Followed by checklist with six categories) 

Answering this question involved considerable work, especially with 
the large committees, but 144 returns could be tabulated. A sum- 
marization of these returns shows that sixteen per cent of the committee 
members came less than 10 miles to the school; seventeen per cent came 
from 10 to 24 miles; twenty-two per cent came from 25 to 49 miles; 
twenty-four per cent, from 50 to 99 miles; and twenty-one per cent came 
100 miles or more to visit the school. The corresponding per cents from 
the 1948 report were 19, 19, 24, 21, and 17. This would seem to indicate 
that committee members are being drawn from greater distances in the 
more recently completed visits described in the questionnaires although 
the difference is not very great. 
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7. Should committee members (check) (a) be chosen near at hand? (b) 
_ come from a distance? (c) be selected irrespective of distance? 

' The question involves the opinion of those who had just been through 
an evaluation. What the bases of these opinions are no one can know, 
Git seventy-six per cent indicated that they thought visiting committee 
members should “be selected irrespective of distance’; ten per cent 
checked that they should “come from near at hand”; and two per cent 
checked that they should “come from a greater distance”; while twelve 
per cent omitted this item. From the 1948 report the options were 
slightly different so the results are not strictly comparable. In the earlier 
period, 10 per cent “preferred to have the committee members from near 
at hand,” 27 per cent said specifically that “distance was not a factor,” 
and 62 per cent “were willing to have them come from all distances.” 
8. Factors governing the selection of committee members. 

Respondents were asked to indicate which of four choices they thought 
should govern the selection of visiting committee members. Fifty per 
cent checked that committee members should come from “any school,” 
regardless of the three restrictions which were indicated; forty-two per 
cent, that they should come from “schools of comparable size”; eight per 
cent, from “schools that are not rivals in athletic or other contests”; 
and eight per cent, from “private schools if the school is a private one.” 
Seven per cent omitted to check this item. These same suggestions were 
made in the 1948 report, but no per cents were given for this question. 
9. Expenses of the members of the visiting committee were met in 

the following way (six options were given and space was provided for 
additional responses.) 

In fifty-six per cent of the cases, “the local school took care of all 
expenses”; in fourteen per cent, “the local schools took care of housing 
and meals”; in eleven per cent, “the local school shared expenses”; in 
nine per cent, “the state committee helped defray the expenses of one 
or more committee members”; in eight per cent, “the committee members 
took care of their travel expenses”; and, in five per cent, “the committee 
members bore their own expenses." There were only three options re- 
ported in the 1948 report, but they were “in sixty per cent of the cases, 
the local school looked after the expenses; in twenty per cent, the 
committee members bore their own expenses; and in twenty per cent, 
the local school shared the expenses with the committee members.” It 
would seem as if the trend was toward having the school which has the 
evaluation take care of the expenses of visiting committee members. 

10. Modification we would suggest for a future visiting committee. 

This statement was followed by a checklist including fourteen sugges- 
tions which might be checked. Space was given also for adding any 
suggestions which were not included in the checklist. Twenty-four per 
cent thought there should be “no change.” The most commonly checked 
item was “more time devoted to visiting classes” (thirty-two per cent), 
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followed by “school’s philosophy and objectives should be sent to com- 
mittee members prior to the school evaluation” (twenty-eight per cent— 
nine per cent added that they had been sent); “the committee should 
spend a longer time at the school and not work such long hours” (twenty- 
seven per cent—it should be kept in mind that these reports were made 
usually by school principals who may have had to wait to close the 
building after the committee members had gone—committee members 
may not agree with this suggestion); “the committee should meet with 
teachers before they begin work of evaluating the school” (from twenty- 
two per cent to three per cent reported doing this); laymen should be 
on the committee (twenty-one per cent); “more classroom teachers” should 
be on the committee (eighteen per cent); “a larger committee” (eleven 
per cent); and three or fewer per cent checked “no religious order in a 
public school,” “chairman should be a more experienced person,” “a 
smaller committee,” “fewer teachers, more administrators.” No one 
checked the item “no women teachers.” The 1948 report does not 
give much information that makes comparison possible, but the general 
trend of the suggestions seems to be similar. 


This item prompted many respondents to add other suggestions. These 
are difficult to classify but many of them were similar to the items on 
the checklist. Examples of such comments are “more time to confer 
with teachers, students”; “committee should spend longer time in the 
school”; “experts who have visited hundreds of schools”; “some schools 
have had trouble with committee members of limited teaching experi- 
ence”; “committee should be aware of local conditions”; “more women— 
had only one—committee should have well-formulated philosophy of 
education—should be well informed in special departments.” 


Some suggestions quite different from the checklist were made, such 
as: “Better racial mixture of committees”; “have more respect for care- 
ful job done by self-evaluation committee”; “the average teacher or prin- 
cipal cannot make valid comparisons because he has not been around 
enough”; chairmen ought to stay longer to put oral report in more con- 
sidered form than rough notes”; “we suggest that the visiting committee 
meet with the School's Steering Committee before the chairman makes 
his oral reports that he can clarify some issues that have not been evi- 
dent to the Visiting Committee”; “outside committee should get good 
indoctrination. Rating standards should be standardized in some way; 
example, a teacher's committee rated a teacher without a degree as a 
5. This makes it very difficult to get such a person to work toward a 
degree. It never should happen”; “We would like to have a day or so 
in which our staff members could hold conferences with the visiting 
committee members on professional problems, teaching methods, self- 
improvements, etc.” All of these suggestions will be made available to 
those working on the revision of the Evaluative Criteria in order that 
the 1960 edition will be more useful. 
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D. Evaluative Criteria 

The first two questions in this section were “which sections were 
easiest to fill out?” and “which sections were the most difficult to fill 
out?” Both questions were followed by checklists giving the respondent 
an opportunity to check each of the sections “B” to “J” and the sub- 
sections of “D” of the Evaluative Criteria. The section which was marked 
easiest by most of those who answered the questionnaire was D-5, 
“English” (twenty-eight per cent); followed by D-14, “Physical Educa- 
tion for Girls” (twenty-seven per cent); D-11, “Mathematics” (twenty- 
six per cent); H, “School Plant” (twenty-six per cent); D-13, “Physical 
Education for Boys” (twenty-five per cent); D-12, “Music” (twenty-five 
per cent); D-15, “Science” (twenty-five per cent). Twenty-five per cent 
of the respondents did not answer this question. The sections which re- 
ceived the fewest checks were C, “Educational Needs of Youth,” (six 
per cent) and B, “Pupil Population and School Community,” (nine per 
cent). The sections not listed here received checks ranging from nine 
per cent of the total number of respondents to twenty-four per cent. 

The section checked most difficult by the greatest number was Section 
B, “Pupil Population and School Community,” (fifty-six per cent) and 
Section C, “Educational Needs of Youth,” (fifty-four per cent). This 
is consistent with the previous question in which these two sections 
were checked least frequently as the easiest. The next most difficult 
was identified as D, “Program of Studies,” and I, “School Staff and 
Administration,” (twenty-seven per cent each), followed by F, “Library 
Services,” (nineteen per cent); E, “Pupil Activity Program,” and G, 
“Guidance Services,” (eighteen per cent each); J, “Data for Individual 
Staff Members,” (seventeen per cent); and H, “School Plant,” (fourteen 
per cent). The sub-sections of D dealing with the different subject areas 
were considered the most difficult by very few of those who replied. The 
largest number of checks was on D-7, “Health and Safety,” for which 
there were only twelve. 

The several comments which were added tended to support the general 
conclusion that filling out the various sections was not particularly diff- 
cult, but that some of them took a great deal of time; e.g., Section B, 
“Pupil Population and School Community,” and F, “Library Services.” 
3. Which parts of any section were the most difficult to fill out? Name 

the section and the pages on which the difficult part is located. Ex- 
plain, if you can, why these parts were more difficult to fill out. 

A great many comments were made in reply to this question which 
will be carefully considered by the revision staff, but they are difficult to 
classify and summarize, and available space does not permit their repro- 
duction here. There were some contradictions and some were not very 
helpful because specific sections were not identified. Some said the materi- 
als were ambiguous or vague without indicating to which parts they were 
referring. 
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Many comments referred to the difficulty of securing data for Section 
B, “Pupil Population and School Community.” The following may be 
considered somewhat typical: 


The statistics called for in sections B and D were sometimes hard to gather. 
Returns were slow. Quite a few members of the community reacted to D IV A 
(General Outcome of the Program of Studies—A. Former Pupils and Graduates) 
as a waste of time. I will state that a knowledge of this area is worth while,but, 
in its present form, a selling job of its importance is needed to get replies from 
the community. 


Some other comments, selected somewhat at random, may give the 
reader an impression of the nature and variety of the information which 
was submitted by five different respondents. 


Section C “Educational Needs for Youth” in its entirety was awfully hard for 
us to fill out because of the failure to secure unanimity in the group. 

D-6, “Foreign Languages” could better be divided into classical languages 
and modern languages. It is difficult at times to apply same criteria and check- 
lists. 

II C p. 37-44 “Educational Needs of Youth” 

The committee had a difficult time agreeing on any understanding of the 
proper way to mark these evaluations. The committee could easily agree on what 
factors were school responsibility, but disagreed on the degree of responsibility. 

We found most of our committee were confused by the word “all” and the 
like which made interpretations rather difficult. If we did not have a medical 
history of two or three people, then should we rate that down? This is a general 
characteristic through the entire evaluative criteria. Many of the statements are 
ambiguous to the point beyond interpretation. Many of the things included in 
the various reports are not applicable to our school, but the teachers are not 
aware of this at the time they considered “B” and “C.” When they came back 
to final consideration of “C,” they were too glad to be finished to do any changing 
of acceptance or rejection of philosophy in “C” report. 


Somewhat .imilar opportunity to make comments was provided in the 
earlier questionnaire and attention to these comments was given in the 
1948 report. Since changes were made in the 1950 Edition of the Evalua- . 
tive Criteria (partly as a result of these comments), no comparisons are 
feasible. Additional attempts will be made in the 1960 edition to in- 
crease clarity and reduce the difficulty described by the respondents. 


4. Were the following instructions satisfactory? (a) Those in Section A 
(Manual) Yes No. If “no,” how could they be improved? (b) Those 
on the checklists? Yes No. If “no,” how could they be improved? 
(c) Those on the rating scales. Yes No. If “no,” how could they be 
improved? 

Ninety per cent of those who answered the questionnaire checked “yes” 
to question “a,” no one checked “no,” and ten per cent omitted this part. 
It would seem from this that most of the respondents considered that the 
Manual gave them the help they needed in carrying out the evaluations. 
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Eighty per cent found the instructions relating to the checklists satis- 
factory, but eight per cent checked “no.” The comments indicated that 
further clarification and elaboration was needed. Seventy-eight per cent 
checked that the instructions for the rating scales were satisfactory and 
thirteen per cent said “no.” Some wanted numerical ratings for both 
scales, some suggested need for changes in definitions of ratings, and some 
felt that “fair’’ was the wrong word. Several objected to the two parts “a” 
and “b” to the “2” and “4” evaluations. 

In general, it would seem that the instructions have been found to be 
satisfactory to those who worked on evaluations. Some of the comments 
suggest ways of making them even more satisfactory. 


E. Report Made to the School 

1. Oral Report. (a) Was an oral report of the visiting committee's find- 
ings made? Yes Ne. If “yes,” check to whom the report was made. 
(Followed by checklist of eleven items which was not completely satis- 
factory. Some checked several items in order to include all the people 
who heard the report.) (b) Was the report made by (check)-(1) The 
Chairman alone?—(2) The Chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee? (c) Was the oral report helpful to your school? Yes No. If 
“no,” how could it have been improved? 

An oral report was given in eighty-three per cent of the cases reported 
and omitted in nine per cent. Eight per cent omitted this item. Not 
having a visiting committee is probably the most common explanation 
of these omissions. In sixty-five per cent of the cases the report was given 
to the entire faculty; twenty per cent each to the “faculty and board” and 
“portions of the school”; and in nineteen per cent of the cases to the 
“superintendent and principal.” Although there was no comment to this 
effect, it would seem that respondents were confused by this question. 
Some who answered checked both “entire faculty” and “superintendent 
and principal” and some checked both “entire faculty” and “patrons of 
the school.” The most accurate conclusion would seem to be that the 
oral report was most frequently given to the faculty, but that the super- 
intendent, principal, board members, and patrons were sometimes invited. 
In only one case each was it noted that the oral report was given to the 
principal only; the steering committee; the superintendent and board; 
the board only; to students; and “to faculty via department chairmen.” 

In the 1948 report 88 per cent said an oral report was given and 31 
per cent said the report was made to the entire faculty; 24 per cent to 
the superintendent and principal; 18 per cent to the principal only; and 
seven per cent or less to other combinations of hearers. 

In response to the “b” section of the question, thirty-four per cent 
checked that the report was given by the “chairman alone” while forty- 
five per cent checked that it was given by the “chairman and other mem- 
bers of the committee.” Fifteen per cent did not check this question. In 
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1948 it was reported that 40 per cent of the reports were given by the 
chairmen alone. If one computes the per cents on the basis of the total 
number of oral reports given (as apparently was done in 1948), the pro- 
portion in the recent investigation was forty-three per cent of the reports 
given by the chairmen alone. 

In the “c” part of the question, seventy-two per cent of those who sent 
in questionaires checked that the report was helpful while four per cent 
checked “no.” Twenty-four per cent did not check this part. Some com- 
ments were added which were both complimentary and derogatory. A 
few examples are: 

“Those instructors being confronted should have had an opportunity to 
read the report before it is presented orally.” 

“Could have been more specific.” 

“Should have been postive and not a discussion of our findings. Should have 
been direct—such as should follow a classroom visit.” 

“Could allow more time for questions.” 

“Extremely! well done by chairman.” 

“Encouraged continued work on the curriculum which is now in progress.” 

“Both oral and written report only verified what we had found out for our- 
selves in our study.” 
2. Written Report 

The questionaire provided an opportunity to check that a written re- 
port was received; how long it was; whether or not it was a general re- 
port or one which followed the organization of the Evaluative Criteria; 
whether or not the report contained helpful suggestions; and, from a 
checklist, gave the respondent an opportunity to register some criticism 
of the written report and to supply some self-constructed comments. 

Eighty-one per cent of those who sent in questionnaires checked that a 
written report was received and only four per cent checked that no such 
report was received. Fifteen per cent omitted this item. When per cents 
are completed in the same way as was done in the 1948 report, it can be 
seen that written reports are more frequently made now than was the 
case in 1948. The per cents are ninety-four as compared to 89. 

As to the length of the written reports, five per cent reported receiving 
reports of five double-spaced typewritten pages or less; seven per cent, 
six to ten pages; eleven per cent, eleven to fifteen pages; ten per cent, 
sixteen to twenty pages; sixteen per cent, twenty-one to thirty pages; 
seventeen per cent, thirty-one to fifty pages; and eleven per cent over fifty 
pages. The median length report would seem to have been between 
twenty-one and thirty pages. Written reports apparently are longer now 
than they were in 1948 when the median length report was from six to 
ten pages although one was reported to have been over a hundred pages 
in length. 

Ninety-seven per cent of those who received written reports checked 
that they had found that the report made “helpful suggestions to improve 
the work of the school.” In only two cases was this item checked in the 


negative. 
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Using the checklist provided in the questionnaire, forty-eight per cent 
of those who indicated that they had received written reports checked 
that they had no criticism of the reports; ten per cent checked that “snap 
judgments” was their criticism; twenty-four per cent, “not enough classes 
were visited”; one per cent “ratings were too high’’; six per cent, “ratings 
were too low”; seventeen per cent, “the school’s philosophy was sub- 
merged in that of the committee's”; eighteen per cent, “peculiar local 
conditions were not recognized in the report”; twenty-two per cent, “de- 
partments were not equitably evaluated”; four per cent, “Section B (Pupil 
Population and School Community) does not contain statistics over a 
long enough period to warrant some of the conclusions drawn”; one per 
cent, “small school point of view dominated the report”; and seven per 
cent, “large school point of view dominated the report.” 

Many respondents took advantage of the opportunity offered to write 
additional comments. No attempt has been made to classify these, but 
they will be helpful as illustrations in the Manual of the 1960 Edition of 
the Evaluative Criteria. Some examples are given here with no claim 
that they are representative. 

“Not enough time spent by committee—committee members should have 
had more discussion with faculty.” 

“In a few cases, obvious needs were overlooked in the report. On the whole 
it is excellent.” 

“Member of faculty identified. N.B. Human beings being what they are, 
no report can be foolproof.” 

“Report told us nothing we did not know; it was a summary of our own 
criticism. Rich school point of view dominated the report.” 

“Some errors of fact, due to too hasty observation; specialists’ recommenda- 
tion for their areas stressed getting whole out of balance.” 

“Extracurricular activities and social development dominated the report, 
thereby depreciating moral guidance and high scholastic standards.” 


F. Results of the Evaluation 
1. How did the staff feel about evaluation? 

Following this question were two identical checklists; one headed 
“Before” and the other “After.” Respondents were asked to check one 
of five words: antagonistic, lukewarm, skeptical, favorable, and enthu- 
siastic. Two or more words were checked on a few questionnaires. There 
were some instances of the faculty being polled and the number of votes, 
which each word received, recorded. Four per cent checked “antagonistic” 
as characterized staff attitudes before the evaluation and one per cent 
after; twenty-six per cent checked “lukewarm” before and six per cent 
after; twenty-five per cent checked “skeptical” before and eleven per cent 
after; forty-five per cent checked “favorable” before and sixty-two per cent 
after; thirteen per cent checked “enthusiastic” before and twenty-one per 
cent after. Three per cent omitted marking the before list and seven per 
cent the after list. An analysis to show the number and extent of the 
shifts in attitude was not made, but it is clear that the trend is toward 
more favorable attitudes following the experience of an evaluation if 
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those who responded to the questionnaire accurately described the atti- 
tudes of the staffs of the schools. In 1948 a similar shift occurred although 
at that time a three-point list was used—favorable, unfavorable, and un- 
decided. The shifts were from 40 per cent favorable to 92 per cent; 30 
per cent unfavorable to 3 per cent; and 30 per cent undecided to 5 per 
cent. 


2. Name results of the evaluation, either achieved or in process through 
steps taken to improve the work of the school. 

This statement was followed by a list of twenty items which were to be 
checked. There were several spaces in which other results might be listed. 
In the case of sixty per cent of those who returned questionnaires, it was 
checked that “teachers developed self-challenging attitudes; forty-four 
per cent, “in-service training program established”; forty per cent, “more 
professional books and magazines in teacher's library”; twenty-one per 
cent, “more opportunity for teachers to visit other schools”; twenty-one 
per cent, “more opportunity for teachers to attend professional con- 
ferences”; twenty-four per cent, “faculty committee given school time for 
curriculum studies”; twenty-one per cent, “departments reorganized”; 
forty-four per cent, “certain undesirable practices discontinued”; forty- 
three per cent, “improved use of the library”; nineteen per cent, “useless 
materials weeded out of the library”; twenty-three per cent, “more empha- 
sis on needs of non-academic pupils”; twenty-five per cent, “more coopera- 
tion between staff and pupils’; thirty per cent, “better home-room pro- 
grams”; forty-eight per cent, “better guidance programs”; nine per cent, 
“development of new record system”; ten per cent, “job survey under- 
taken”; thirty per cent, “follow-up study of drop outs undertaken”; 
twenty-six per cent, “follow-up study of graduates undertaken”; three 
per cent, “subcommittee of board appointed to work with the staff’; and 
twenty per cent checked the item “plans for a new building.” 

In addition to this indication of activity in relation to evaluations, 
many of the respondents described other outgrowths of the experience. 
Some were extensions of the checklist items, such as, “many of the com- 
mittee’s recommendations are being incorporated in the new school build- © 
ing.” Other examples are: “curriculum revision undertaken—more em- 
phasis on the ‘brighter’ student”; “board of education made aware of 
needs related to increased financing to better program. Teachers made 
aware of need for constant self-evaluation. Many recommendations in- 
cluded in written narrative report have been or are to be acted upon. 
Those which require expenditure of funds will be taken care of in terms 
of vital necessity first, others deferred until a later date. Follow-up of 
recommendations will form basis of in-service staff meeting next year, 
1955-56”; “Board of Education approved Director of Curriculum and 
more administrative help”; “certain undesirable features in building 
corrected—purchase of additional equipment”; “closer feeling among 
faculty who had worked together on this. Increased pupil interest and 
loyalty and pride. Alumnae and patrons’ interest and pride strengthened. 
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Improvement of infirmary set-up”; “Improved administrative plan— 
renewed confidence in the school’s program”; “Generally a more coopera- 
tive attitude developed by self-evaluation. Clearer understanding by 
individual teachers of the educational problems in other areas than their 
particular field”; “Antagonistic audio-visual education unfavorably crit- 
icized mainly because faculty did not want to put on a show for the 
committee. Skeptical—impossible to introduce new subjects suggested 
since it would result in un-balance. Enthusiastic—in general, all were 
delighted with results. Use of Evaluative Criteria by staff and administra- 
tion in countless meetings created a self-evaluating attitude and desire 
to improve what was lacking. Evaluation procedures definitely improves 
a school, regardless of the Report. We were blessed with an excellent 
chairman.” These and many other statements support the conclusion 
that those who filled out the questionnaire felt that desirable changes and 
developments followed the evaluations. 


G. Results 


There is some overlapping between Section F and Section G of the 
questionnaire. In this section respondents were asked if their staff was 
interested in having another evaluation. Three choices were indicated 
“within three years? five years? not at all?’ Some added a fourth choice 
—“10 years"”—probably because some regional associations have a require- 
ment that all member schools must be evaluated at least every ten years. 
Two per cent indicated that they didn’t know about the interests of the 
staff; thirteen per cent checked that they thought their staffs would like 
to have another evaluation in three years; fifty-four per cent in five years; 
twelve per cent checked a “write-in” ten years, and only eight per cent 
checked that they thought their staffs would not like another evaluation. 
Eleven per cent did not answer the item. 

The second question in this section was: “In your judgment—(a) What 
was the most satisfactory characteristic of this method of evaluating a 
school? (b) What was the least satisfactory characteristic in this method 
of evaluating a school?” One hundred sixty-one respondents answered 
part “a” and one hundred twenty-six answered part “b.”” Some made one 
or two brief comments, some wrote extensively and inserted extra pages. 
Attempts were made to classify these comments, but no scheme seemed 
to be satisfactory. A few examples are included to illustrate the range of 
ideas and the entire list will be supplied to the revision staff and to the 
General Committee of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 

The ideas common in the “most satisfactory characteristics” were the 
value of the self-evaluation procedure which caused teachers to have a 
better understanding of the entire school program and a greater apprecia- 
tion of the quality and nature of what other staff members were doing. 
Some spoke highly of the improved quality of cooperation among the 
staff, while others thought that many were stimulated to do better than 
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was previously the case. There were comments about the thoroughness 
of the evaluation and the helpfulness and value of what visiting com- 
mittee members did. Basing the evaluation on the school’s own philos- 
ophy was pointed out as being very satisfactory. Some answers to this 
part are given to illustrate the nature of the comments. 


“Unifies faculty in a concentrated self-evaluation (soul-searching, if you 
will).” 

“Enables staff to reconsider school, methods used, better self-appraisal, etc.” 

“Teachers worked together very cooperatively to make reports worth-while. 
Excellent cooperation on the part of the State Department of Education.” 

“It was thorough and seemingly all-inclusive. The evaluation was made on 
the basis of our own philosophy. Its organization assures a fine in-service program 
for at least a year (and probably longer for follow-up) and also assures a certain 
amount of teacher improvement (at least it seems inconceivable that a teacher 
could go through the process without improving).” 

“Self-evaluation makes administration and staff cognizant of strengths and 
weaknesses of school and program. Forces all to face reality of situation. Visiting 
committee serves to point up and reinforce what is found in self-evaluation plus 
other areas that might have been missed.” 

“Benefits from self-evaluation. The visiting committee saw the school in 
action. The fairness of committee members within their own understanding.” 

“I believe that your staff benefits greatly from the self-evaluation part of 
the experience. The report of the committee makes it easier for the administra- 
tion to convince the Board that changes are necessary.” 

“Teachers for the first time begin to see education in the proper setting. 
Their viewpoint is greatly broadened.” 

“Impersonal set-up of criteria so no person or department felt under fire 
from administration, and all engaged knew similar forms were used by public or 
private schools.” 

“The self-evaluation procedure, with checking by a disinterested group.” 

“Many helpful suggestions from which we have profited. Awareness de- 
veloped in faculty.” 

“I believe that having a committee observe our school in action helped us 
to watch the little details which needed improvement. We felt that our work 
was good, so were encouraged by commendations. The recommendations have 
given us a broad field for improvement. We shall make every effort to show 
improvement in the places indicated.” 

“The renewal of professional pride and interest among the faculty and 
change in pupil attitudes toward school.” 

“Self-evaluation meetings of the large committees, or when the committees 
reported to the entire staff and everyone became better acquainted with the 
whole school program.” 

“The checklists and inclusive nature of the study.” 

“It provided faculty members an avenue for discussion of needs and prob- 
lems of the school. It helped each of us to understand the problems of fellow- 
teachers.” 

“1. Getting acquainted with each other; understanding our school com- 
munity. 2. Widespread participation with the resulting exchange of ideas. 3. 
Seeing the school program in total, rather than in departments, the inter-related- 
ness. 4. To measure our program against good practices.” 
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“It is good to have an objective committee make such a study and evaluate 
the school.” 

“The entire staff became aware of sound educational practices and self- 
improvement.” 

“Teachers in various departments met frequently and exchanged ideas for 
planning lessons and activities to meet the needs and interests of the pupils.” 

“I. It caused teachers to understand other teachers’ jobs better. 2. It caused 
staff members to become closer together. 3. We all had a better understanding 
of the over-all school program.” 

“The definite recommendations for improvement jointly arrived at by fac- 
ulty and visiting committee.” 

“The opportunity for patrons, pupils, and staff to share in the study of 
problems, the statement of philosophy, and the formulation of policies for im- 
provement of the school program.” 

“A uniting of the entire faculty in the study of problems of education aris- 
ing out of the study of its own school. An esprit de corps was created never 
before achieved in the school. Improved pupil-teacher planning for better teach- 
ing was developed. Teachers requested that departmental meetings and super- 
vising help be continued on a school basis instead of on a district basis as had 
been previously practiced.” 

“It is a challenge to any high school. The faults are brought out and cor- 
rections made.” 

“It sets a good pattern, is very broad and inclusive (even if ambiguous). Is 
objective in details. Good modern philosophy of the purpose of secondary 
schools today.” 

“1. Evaluation of self and department by each member of the staff prior to 
the visit of the Evaluation Committee. 2. A greater realization of and apprecia- 
tion of the work of other staff members and other departments. 3. A better 
understanding of other members of the staff as individuals and of their problems 
and purposes as teachers.” 


The second part of the question gave opportunity for those who an- 
swered the questionnaire to describe some of the less satisfactory aspects 
of evaluations using the materials developed by the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards. Many (126) took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to describe weaknesses, but it was difficult to see a pattern for 
analysis. Many were critical of the visiting committee and its activities, 
but largely from the standpoint of spending too little time in the school 
or doing too little visiting of classes. Some felt that committee members 
were not qualified or were inexperienced as teachers or committee mem- 
bers or both. There were a number who felt that too much time was re- 
quired of the faculty for the seH-evaluation in relation to the results. 
Comments were made about ambiguity in the Evaluative Criteria items, 
some felt the evaluation was carried out in an artificial atmosphere and 
the difficulty of judging one’s own work without bias was noted. Some 
of the statements are reproduced here to illustrate these points of view. 


“Some members of the evaluating committee were not qualified to under- 
take such an evaluation.” 
“Difficulty of getting unbiased appraisal of one’s own work.” 
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“Wish the format of the B and C reports could be somehow changed so it 
could be more readily duplicated for the entire staff.” 

“Too cumbersome—many of the basic assumptions are not acceptable in 
terms of the philosophy of conservative schools. It seems as though the original 
criteria were adopted in and unduly influenced by the era of extreme progres- 
siveness and have never been sufficiently re-evaluated themselves. Revisions and 
refinements have been o.k., but the whole process both as to techniques and basic 
assumptions need a new long look. In——the Secondary School Principals Asso- 
ciation has set up a committee for this purpose.” 

“Immense amount of clerical work involved in preparing blanks. Most 
checklists are repetitious and could be shortened considerably.” 

“Too much paper work. Process was too time consuming. Some questions 
were worded ambiguously. Some questions were impractical. There was too 
much emphasis on petty details.” 

“The terrific amount of work it entailed for an already hard-driven staff.” 

“We would have preferred a corps of experts who had sufficient experience 
in this type of work. Unless a person has evaluated 100 libraries he is in no 
position to make a valid comparison. A librarian from another school who has 
not been around, is not competent to judge. The same holds true for all phases 
of the school.” 

“The teachers feel that the committee does not spend sufficient time to judge 
adequately class procedures.” 

“The artificial atmosphere created by a group of strangers will never be 
satisfactory; but that is a situation which can hardly be avoided.” 

“Too little time for the visiting committee. Too small a committee, could 
not possibly cover the school adequately.” 

“Evaluators (some) still ride hobbies which compel them to force their 
philosophy upon the evaluated—much to our discouragement!” 

“The time and effort involved in the undertaking were disproportionate to 
the results obtained.” 

“The writer feels that he did not have enough time to exchange ideas with 
the visiting committee members. This may have been unavoidable because of 
time limitations, but it would have been profitable to spend a considerable 
amount of time in exchanging ideas and developing friendships.” 

“The method of informing the departments of the results of the evaluation. 
I believe it would be more helpful if each teacher were given an unsigned re- 
port of the good and bad portions of their program and teaching techniques. I 
feel that the school should only know the school year that they will be evaluated 
and let the committee come without warning. This would give a more complete 
picture.” 

“Some of the questions were ‘loaded.’ So much time lost in meetings trying 
to understand what was meant. We wanted to answer truthfully and accurately.” 

“Preparation of fourteen months seemed to take too much time from that 
available. Some features of our program suffered during this period.” 

“Difficulty a visiting committee has trying to keep their own philosophy sub- 
merged. I believe this method tends to promote uniformity of philosophy.” 

“Tremendous amount of time consumed, some of which might have been 
more advantageously employed. High degree of tension built up in the school 
just prior to end (of self-evaluation) and during visit of evaluating committee.” 

“It can take an inordinate amount of teacher energy and time, thus damag- 
ing morale. I don’t believe the, administration should share in work of each 
committee or require each to report in full to the faculty.” 
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“Great amount of work done in preparation—and then only a cursory ex- 
amination of materials.” 

“Two or three classroom visitations hardly seem to be an accurate way of 
evaluating the performance of a teacher. Personal conferences with supervisors 
and with the teachers would seem to be a fairer and more accurate method of de- 
termining a teacher’s effectiveness. Classroom visitations are the one thing about 
the entire evaluation which many teachers anticipate with fear.” 

“We felt that a few members were too critical of unimportant factors. One 
or two members were not qualified to rate their assigned departments.” 

“There is too much tension awaiting and preparing for committee appear- 
ance. There is a slump after the committee is gone.” 

“A selling job first—faculty should want it.” 

“Some members of the committee had less experience than the teachers ob- 
served and judgment was not always sound as far as the written report was 
concerned.” 

“Too rushed. Agriculture teacher should not rate agriculture department. 
Home economics teacher should not rate home economics department.” 

“It does not give a true picture of the quality of human relations which 
exists in some of our school and classroom situations.” 

“Inadequate time for necessary committee and subject matter group meet- 
ings. The board of education should have taken an active part in the study. 
There was an inadequate appropriation by the Board for such an important 
study.” 

“Some groups are not able to judge themselves. Some faculty members in 
every school do not accept the basic philosophy that underlies and runs through 
the evaluative criteria (Modern Education). Some committees will always re- 
quire (at least never admit otherwise) that a ‘3’ rating is just average, not ‘good’. 
Others will find that one teacher's rating is a ‘5’ so the whole section or question 
is rated a five. Demands a great deal of time from some of the hard workers who 
are the backbone of your committee structure.” 

“1. Too much work for the improvement made. 2. Too little time spent in 
classes by the members of the visiting committee to justify their reports. 3. Too 
many college teachers and school administrators on the visiting committee and 
too few experienced teachers from secondary schools. 4. No credit given for pro- 
fessional preparation except when shown by in-service training credits or college 
hours.” 


There were many more comments describing both satisfactory and un- 
satisfactory characteristics, but these should show some directions in 
which the respondents were thinking. Sixty-five per cent of the question- 
naires were filled out by principals and assisted in fifty-three per cent of 
the cases by faculty committees. They were filled out by supervising prin- 
cipals or superintendents in fifteen per cent of the cases. In seven per 
cent of the cases they were filled out by teachers, chairmen of committees, 
or by committees. Sixty-six per cent reported that they spent two hours 
or less filling out the questionnaire. Much appreciation is due those who 
took time to answer the questions because what they said should help 
greatly in the development of a better edition of the Evaluative Criteria 
in 1960. 














The National Registration Office 
LLOYD E. McCLEARY 


aaiemenaees schools everywhere are becoming acutely aware of the 
need to articulate with institutions of higher learning. Increasing college 
enrollments are now a fact. In many states, my own for example, over fifty 
per cent of all secondary-school graduates enroll in college or in some 
institution offering formal instruction beyond the high school. Many 
secondary schools must concern themselves with the task of preparing a 
very large segment of their enrollments for further formal study. Sec- 
ondary schools conscious of the significance of this trend are casting about 
for reliable, basic information from which many crucial questions can be 
answered. These secondary schools need to obtain data which will permit 
them to make reliable judgments about the probable college success of 
their graduates in particular types of colleges, about the adequacy of their 
preparation in academic subjects in total and in specific areas, about the 
relationship of the high-school marking system to that of particular types 
of colleges, and about the college achievement of their graduates relative 
to a normative group. Because of the pressures of time. of staff shortages 
and of the need to obtain such data upon a broad base, even the largest 
secondary-school systems are not able to obtain these data in useable 
form. 

Fortunately, a group of secondary schools working with college ad- 
missions officers has been concerned with this problem. For more than 
a decade the National Registration Office’ has been systematically collect- 
ing, processing, and reporting data which have been useful to the member 
secondary schools? in developing a base for the investigation of the ques- 
tions listed above. Simply stated, high-school grades in the five academic 
areas of English, foreign languages, mathematics, science, and social stud- 
ies are averaged separately and in total and compared with the freshman 
college grades of the same students for the same categories. Various com- 
parisons are possible which permit reliable generalizations and predictions 
to be made. The procedures used and the method of reporting has been 
tried out and found workable. This article is a report of the work of the 
National Registration Office and the use made of its reports in Evanston 
Township High School. 

2The National Registration Office is an office of the National Council of Independent Schools. 
Dr. Cleveland Thomas, Principal of the Frandis Parker School in Chicago is Director. The 
Office works out of the Office of Admissions of the University of Chicago. 

*The member schools number about 120 with total enrollment of more than 18,000 students 


each year. From 15 to 20 per cent of the schools are public secondary schools. The cost is $256 
per member school plus one dollar for each student a school lis 


Lloyd E. McCleary is Administrative Assistant in the Evanston Township High School 
in Evanston, Illinois. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NRO REPorRT 


Each spring the member schools report the high-school record of the 
graduates who are currently completing their freshman year in college. 
The high school may report its total college freshman group or a sample 
from this group drawn as the high school sees fit. The high school com- 
pletes a form by filling in the high-school grades earned in each subject 
area, the name of the college in which the student is enrolled, CEEB 
scores if available, and so forth. Next, the National Registration Office 
obtains the college record of the work of the freshman year of each stu- 
dent registered. The high-school and college grades are the principal data 
comprising the report. 

The following procedures which have been carefully worked out by 
the NRO give the report its value: 


1. Colleges are classified into types. Type I colleges are those in which stu- 
dents consistently tend to earn higher grades in college than in high school. 
Type II colleges are those in which students tend to earn the same grades in 
college as in high school. Type III colleges are those in which students tend to 
earn lower grades in college than in high school. (College admissions officers 
are told in which category their college has been placed in order to help them 
in reviewing high-school records of graduates of the member high schools. How- 
ever, the classification of a college is not revealed to the high schools, nor to 
other colleges.) 

2. The report contains the total high-school and college grades of all the 
member high schools so that, in effect, a “normative” group is available to each 
member school to use for comparative purposes. 

3. A single scale has been developed so that the various grading systems of 
colleges and high schools are equated. This procedure permits easy and reliable 
interpretation. The single scale is a five-point scale which is read as an A, B, C, 
D, E marking system and is averaged with the numerical values of 4, 3, 2, 1, 0, 
respectively. The translation procedure is explained in the report. 

4. Each report is a cumulative report of all past reports plus the data of 
the current year. A simple subtraction yields any single year's totals and per- 
mits the study of grade trends. Thus, a member school can easily determine if 
its freshmen are earning progressively lower grades in college in a given subject 
or in total grade average. 

The report is prepared in two forms. One form is a conventional 
tabular presentation (see, Illustration 1); the other is in sets of scatter- 
grams (see, Illustration II.) Illustration I presents hypothetical data in 
tabular form showing the subject area of English and of the total grade 
average. The actual report contains the data for the five subject areas and 
the total grade average. 

Reading from the table, this is a report of the freshman college record 
tabled according to the high-school grade averages of students who are 
enrolled in Type I colleges. For the current year 22 students of the group 
reported to NRO from this hypothetical school enrolled in Type I col- 
leges. The cumulative total of enrollees in Type I colleges. since the 
school has received NRO reports is 91. The remaining columns of the 
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ILLUSTRATION I.—THE TABULAR FORM OF THE NRO REPORT 

















Number of Students English Total Grade Average 
Type Cumula- School College Colle; 
r) Current tive Grade No. of Grade No. of Gr 
College Year Total Average Students Average Students Average 
I 22 91 4(A) 13 $3.5 12 3.6 
3(B 46 2.7 49 2.7 
2(C) 21 2.4 30 2.3 
1(D) 1 2.0 
0(E) 





table can be read as follows: 13 students averaged a 4 (mark of A) in 
English in high school and this group received a college grade average 
of 3.5 (between an A and B mark). Note that the one student who 
averaged between a 1.0 and 2.0 grade average (D) in high-school English 
received a 2.0 grade average (C) in college English; that the thirty students 
whose total high-school grade average was between a 2.0 and 3.0 (C), 
averaged a total grade average of 2.3 (C) in college. 

Illustration II presents the same data as does Illustration I (for total 
grade average) but in scatter-diagram form, and clearly reveals the dis- 
tribution of marks. Here only one diagram is shown; it is of total grade 
average for Type I colleges. The report actually contains three scatter- 
diagrams for total grade average (for Type I, II, III colleges) and three 
such scatter diagrams for each of the five subject areas. 

From the body of the diagram, one can see that of the students whose 
high-school total grade average was an A, five received a college total 
grade average of B and seven an A. Likewise, of those whose high-school 
total grade average was a C, one earned a college total grade average of 
D, nineteen a C, and ten a B. Plucked from the report these illustrations 
may be somewhat difficult to follow; and without a total report before 
him, the reader may not readily grasp the “picture” which the total report . 
can give, or he may not see the many interpretations which can be derived 
from the report. Therefore, we shall next take up a few uses of the report 
in an actual] school setting. 


ILLUSTRATION II.—THE SCATTER-DIAGRAM FORM OF TOTAL GRADE 
AVERAGE OF THE NRO REPORT 





Type I College Grades 
E D Cc B A Total 








A 5 7 12 
B 14 35 49 
High C 1 19 10 30 
School D 
B 
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Tue Use OF THE REPORT BY THE ADMINISTRATION 


The manner in which the administration of any school employs the 
NRO report will depend largely upon the organization of the school and 
the philosophy of the administration. At Evanston Township High 
School, the administration relies upon wide staff participation in cur- 
riculum development and in the guidance function. The staff is organ- 
ized into departments with department chairmen serving as an executive 
body relative to curriculum matters; a curriculum committee representa- 
tive of the total staff serving as a study group; and groups within each 
department working actively both to suggest matters for study and to 
incorporate decisions into the instructional program. 

When the NRO report is received the administrative assistant prepares 
the report for use by the staff. The scatter-diagrams are prepared on ditto 
masters with some alterations from those printed in the report. First, the 
simple subtraction of numbers within the body of the scatter-diagrams 
is made between the report of the current year and the previous year. 
These figures represent the record of performance of the students who 
have just completed their college freshman year. (Remember that the 
NRO report is cumulative.) The figures resulting from this subtraction 
are placed in parentheses next to the appropriate cumulative totals within 
the body of each scatter-diagram. Second, the percentages of Evanston 
students receiving each college mark is computed and shown in a line 
below the totals line (refer to Illustrations II and III) which appears as 
the last line of each scatter-diagram in the NRO report. The percentages 
of the normative group receiving each college mark is then entered below 
the Evanston High School percentages and is the bottom line of each 
scatter-diagram (see Ilustration III). Finally, percentages of Evanston 
students and normative group students receiving college marks lower, 
same, and higher than the corresponding high-school marks are computed 
and placed in a simple six-cell chart to the side of each scatter-diagram. 
The report as it would appear after these additions is shown in Illustra- 
tion III. The data from Illustration II was used to prepare Illustration 
III. 

The final report contains six pages of scatter-diagrams. Each page con- 
tains three scatter-diagrams; one diagram for each of the three types of 
colleges. One page contains the scatter-diagrams for the total grade aver- 
ages and each of the remaining, pages contains the scatter-diagrams of 
the grade distributions in each of the five subject areas. The one-page 
table, see Illustration I, plus a page of explanations completes the report. 

The report is first distributed to department chairmen. In a meeting, 
department chairmen are briefed concerning the report, questions are 
discussed, and suggestions are made for its use. The report is discussed 
by the departments and by the curriculum committee and studies are 
developed through conferences with the school’s director of research, col- 
lege consultant, and the administrative assistant. One continuing study 
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ILLUSTRATION III.—SCATTER-DIAGRAM OF TOTAL GRADE AVERAGE 
PREPARED FOR USE BY THE STAFF 




















Type I College Grades H.S. Norm 
E D CB A Total | Lower 22% 7% 
Same 67% 48% 
A 7(1) 12(1) | Higher 11% 45% 
B 14(7) 35(6) 49(13) 
High C 1 19(5) 10(1) 30(6) 
School D 
£ | 
Tora 1 33 50 7 91 | 
% HLS. 1 36 55 8 100 | 
&% Norm 5 41 49 5 100 | 





developed through this procedure is the study of grade patterns of the 
full four-year college records of each group of students contained in the 
NRO reports. This study involves procuring the transcript of each stu- 
dent as he completes his college work. 

Discussions within the groups mentioned center upon the following 
considerations: 

1. Comparisons of college freshman grades with high-school grades—both 
the cumulative totals and the current year totals. 

2. Comparisons of the college grades of Evanston students with the grades 
of the students making up the “normative” group. 

3. Comparisons of the college grades of the current group of college fresh- 
men with the previous years. 

4. Comparisons of particular subject grade averages with the total grade 
averages. 

Another area of investigation not raised thus far is the study of grade 
patterns within subject areas. This is possible because NRO returns the 
college transcripts with the report which it prepares. Thus, within sub- 
ject areas, the particular courses can be checked and compared; for ex- 
ample, within the subject area of the foreign languages, the high school 
to college grade pattern for any language can be examined. 


Tue Use oF THE REPORT BY THE GUIDANCE STAFF 

The guidance staff can be saved from counseling by guess or by sad past 
experience through the use of the data contained in the NRO report. 
Guidance workers doing college counseling are generally involved in guid- 
ing students in the selection of a college and in attempting to indicate 
to the student the possibilities for success which he faces from his choice 
of a particular school. In the first situation, the counselor, in addition to 
other things, must anticipate the college admissions officers. In the second 
situation, the counselor must know the relationship between the grades 
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of the high school and those of the college involved. The NRO gives 
concrete help in both of these situations. 


The college counselors at Evanston Township High School are provided 
with copies of the scatter-diagram as shown in Illustration I. (The data 
prepared by the school as shown in Illustration III are omitted in the re- 
ports given to college counselors). Thus, counselors have the same data 
about Evanston students as does a college admissions officer. (Counselors 
are of course provided with all test data available.) The student can be 
told with reasonable assurance his chance of acceptance if the college is 
one of the over one-hundred colleges to which Evanston graduates 


generally go. 

In the matter of indicating to students the situations they will face in 
college, perhaps a part of the instructions given to counselors from the 
last report will reveal how the report can be used. 


Obviously, Type I schools are the “easier” schools; Type II are the “stand- 
ard” schools; and Type III are the “tougher” schools. You will have to make a 
reasoned guess about the type of the college your counselee chooses. Also, our 
number grading system is converted into an A B C system. 

This information can be very useful in indicating to students how their per- 
formance in high school translates into performance in college. For example, a 
student may be concerned because he has earned a 3 average in English; he wants 
to go to (name of college), and he wonders if he'll flunk out because of his Eng- 
lish performance. (Name of College) is probably a Type II college and a 3 is 
probably equivalent to a high C. On the page showing English grades, look at 
the Type II scatter-diagram. It shows that C students in English at ETHS gen- 
erally are C students in college (13 out of 22) and that a small number earn 
B's and a small number earn D's. This student will need to make a greater effort 
in college English than he did in high school if he is to earn better than a C 
grade in college English. Standard performance will likely earn him a C in col- 
lege English. 

SoME GENERAL REMARKS 


The writer hopes that this brief, descriptive article will encourage 
schools to investigate NRO as a source of basic data in studying their 
high school-college problems. High-school grades still remain the most 
reliable factor in the prediction of college achievement. Devices such as 
those embodied in the NRO report can contribute to solving college en- 
trance problems and contribute to the study of college preparatory pro- 
grams. The NRO organization, the procedures used, and the methods of 
reporting have had an adequate period of trial and have been demon- 
strated to be sound and workable. Extensive participation by public 
secondary schools in the work of National Registration Office can make 
available source of information and provide many opportunities for 
research in this important area. 
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A Credo for Principals 
LAURENCE S. FLAUM 


A CREDO for Principals is the statement of the professional tenets 
which guides the principal in his personal behavior and in his leadership 
relations with school personnel, parents, students, and those agencies and 
institutions in the community which concern themselves with the educa- 
tion and human improvement of the young. 


THE PRINCIPAL AS A PERSON AND PROFESSIONAL 


The principal is a person who has a realistic knowledge of his personal 
potentials and limitations. He has an inquisitive mind, capable of enjoy- 
ing many interests, and understanding many kinds of people. He is in- 
trigued by ideas and is sensitive to the reality of theories as they apply to 
life and his profession. He possesses a bold and yet thoughtful initiative, 
a moral as well as physical courage, a sincerity in behavior and tact when 
dealing with superiors and subordinates, and an ingenuity and quickness 
of analysis and thought which marks him as a leader. 

The principal is a person who is imbued with a creative visualization 
and faith in the possibilities inherent in the democratic educative process 
as a means of meeting the needs of individuals and society. He is con- 
vinced that the education which serves the individual best, is the one 
which helps him become the best person he can be. 

The principal is an individual of professional integrity whose ideals are 
deeply rooted in the concept that each individual is different, but equal 
before the legal and social laws of our society, and thus is deserving of 
the utmost opportunity for educational growth. He brings to bear the 
best scientific and experiential knowledge which he possesses in order to 
help create a comprehensive school wherein the various needs and abili- 
ties of each student is provided for according to his potential as a human 
being. He helps create a climate of respect in the school wherein neither 
fear nor special privilege exists. 

The principal is a leader who is constantly growing. He has the intel- 
lectual ability to discover or to apply new ideas constructively to prob- 
lems of curriculum development, teaching methods, school organization, 
scheduling, and child guidance. He possesses sufficient faith in himself 
to be original, imaginative, and forceful in his thinking and expression 
of his beliefs. 


Laurence S. Flaum is Professor of Education at Drake University in Des Moines, 
Iowa. This Credo includes all school persons who have supervisory responsibilities as 
their major functions. 
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The principal is an emotionally well-adjusted individual who prac- 
tices loyalty to his superiors as well as those who are directly within the 
scope of his supervisory authority. He has sufficient inner security and 
professional understanding to delegate authority to those who are capable 
of assuming authority and to whom the experience is necessary for their 
growth. He is a gracious person who takes pride in the success of others 
and acknowledges their ability without pettiness, malice, or envy. 

The principal is by nature enthusiastic and optimistic and his approach 
to life and education is realistic as well as idealistic. He is a resourceful, 
dependable, persistent person and tempers his leadership initiative with 
his breadth of understanding, kindness, tact, and good taste. He is intel- 
lectually and educationally aggressive, but not dominating to the exclu- 
sion of the requests and opinions of others. He is able to make necessary 
decisions with authority and assurance and base his decisions upon fact, 
logic, and reason. When necessary he can make decisions quickly and 
accept his responsibility for decision making without evasion. 

He is conscious of the changes which confront our society and education 
and is alert to the necessity for developing a basic long-range philosophy 
of action to meet these changes, without recourse to “fear thinking” or 
opportunism. 

The principal is a leader who believes in helping teachers find self- 
incentive through the discovery and encouragement of their talents and 
special interests. He believes in encouraging self-discipline in teachers 
so that they may become self-reliant, responsibility accepting individuais, 
rather than cogs operating through imposed regulations or authority. He 
possesses an enlightened, comprehensive vision of the whole school situa- 
tion and shares his ideas with the teachers so that, through cooperative 
planning, the excellence of instruction in the school is maintained. He 
is not an overseer who dictates his viewpoint and imposes it on the staff. 

The principal is an artist teacher in his own right. He stimulates 
teacher growth through his understanding of their abilities as individuals 
and recognizes their worth as persons and as skilled professionals. He 
helps direct teacher development through his promotion of in-service 
training programs, study committees for self and school improvement, 
and inter-school teacher visitation. 

He believes that policy making for the effective functioning of the 
school is a cooperative enterprise involving the energies and ingenuity 
of the whole staff in conjunction with citizen groups who are invited to 
participate in the planning. 

The principal, as a master teacher who has executive supervisory re- 
sponsibilities, has a sincere faith in the capabilities of his fellow teachers 
and is able to evaluate their performance objectively, sympathetically, 
and realistically. He respects the individual needs and talents of members 
of his staff and cooperates with them accordingly. He understands the 
conditions and problems under which and with which teachers work. He 
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creates an atmosphere of cooperative communication wherein he can 
express his views and teachers feel free to articulate their own creative 
ideas or opinions without fear. 

Through his example, the principal helps create a liberal intellectual 
and social environment which causes teachers to volunteer freely for ex- 
perimental work, committee planning, or discussion of general school 
problems. Whenever necessary, he is used as a resource person, capable 
of helping teachers recognize their limitations or failures, and remedying 
these failures by helping teachers solve their problems themselves. He 
helps teachers develop a sense of professional security and belongingness 
within themselves. 

The principal is a vital force in maintaining positive teacher morale. 
Through conferences, informal discussion, or personal visitation, he 
helps teachers take pride in their skill, and find personal satisfaction and 
dignity in their profession. He strives to develop in teachers a sense of 
self-improvement rather than self-complacency. 

Whenever possible, the principal provides teachers with the most effec- 
tive materials or aids to be used in improving their teaching. He rec- 
ognizes the teacher's need for scheduled planning time during the school 
day and provides for it, so that teachers may meet their classes intellec- 
tually and emotionally refreshed. He believes that the teaching day is a 
series of vital enriching experiences for both teachers and students, not 
a treadmill to be endured. He believes in developing a teacher load in 
keeping with the teachers’ greatest abilities, training, and personal 
interests. 

He can accept criticism objectively and constructively, and shows a 
sense of humor, poise, and patience when his limitations are reasonably 
presented to him either by his superiors or a member of his staff. 

The principal is a skilled administrator who practices effective public 
relations with the staff, the students, and the community. He is the hub 
for the planning and execution of the work of the school. He has at hand, 
ready for staff or parental use, the classification of data pertaining to the 
students and their progress in school. 

The principal provides opportunity for community cooperative par- 
ticipation in activities of the school where they can be of service, either 
in an advisory capacity or to assist with policy planning. He keeps the 
community informed of the school’s activities and objectives. He is not 
afraid of those individuals or groups who oppose school policy, but 
welcomes them and works sympathetically and professionally in helping 
resolve their opposition. 

He has a keen knowledge of the community social structure, its re- 
sources, and needs. He utilizes coummunity surveys in order to keep 
abreast of the educational opportunities which the community affords for 
the enrichment of the school’s curriculum. 
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The principal is a person who believes that educational progress is not 
made by an individual in isolation from his environment, but that it is 
a process wherein progress is a mutual undertaking of staff, students, 
parents, and administration, with the administration providing the pro- 
fessional and moral leadership which is necessary in democratic schools. 


A CREDO FOR PRINCIPALS 
We Supervise 
Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
help create, organize, and supervise a comprehensive public school, con- 
ceived and maintained by a free people, and dedicated to the faith that 
all children are unique personalities, improvable and teachable, each 
according to his abilities, needs, and goals. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
help maintain public schools wherein such excellence of guidance and 
instruction exists that each child will learn to apply himself effectively 
in order that he may acquire the skills necessary for constructive 
vocational living in our society. 
We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
provide guided learning activities within the public schools through 
which each child will gain the personal and group experiences necessary 
for the attainment of the moral and ethical beliefs which are in keeping 
with the principles of human justice and respect for the individual person 
which undergirds the democratic ideal of life. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
help provide courses of study which utilize as their content all the areas 
of civilized living with which humans concern themselves in order to 
help each child discover his potentials for successful creative, present and 
foreseeable future living. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
help develop a continuity of learning within the public schools which 
will enable each child to understand the progress of his contemporary, 
democratic society, its past development, and the values of the sciences, 
arts, and political cultures of other peoples, as they have matured and 
affected world development. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
provide educational opportunities whereby our future leaders and con- 
tributors to our society will be discovered and assisted in order that they 
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will learn to express their creative talents to their own welfare and that 
of society. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
develop a public school so alert to the problems of a complex world that it 
will help our children learn the need for continuous, intelligent, evalua- 
tion, and adjustment to our present society, and its possible need for re- 
construction to effectively meet foreseeable changes in our world relations. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
help create public schools whose function is not to rebuild society, but 
to educate the persons who can rebuild it in the form which most ideally 
expresses the will and goals of a free people. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
help plan a public school which is society and child centered; a school 
wherein each individual learns to develop an appreciation of the perma- 
nent values in human life, and practices the democratic self-disciplines in 
personal and group behavior which are basic to intelligent citizen 
conduct. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty as 
public school leaders to help forge a love for human freedom in the chil- 
dren so that they appreciate how precious are the foundations of a free 
society, and understand the need for the continued perpetuation of such 
a way of life wherein each individual needs to be intelligently prepared 
to sacrifice and give of himself, willingly, in its defence if it becomes 
necessary. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
develop a school that is constantly being evaluated and redirected to 
meet changing child and society needs in the light of the best democratic 
educational thinking. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty, 
both by personal example and vital leadership, to provide excellence of 
teaching in the schools by encouraging teachers to coordinate community 
resources with their classroom facilities in order to bring enrichment, life, 
and reality to their teaching. 


We Supervise 


Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
create a cooperative environment in the schools wherein teachers may 
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become free from oppressive emotional and professional tensions; where- 
in the free flow of ideas takes place and teachers may gain security and 
prestige in accordance with their ability and their contributions to the 
improvement of their own teaching and the general school program. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
provide a supervisory program through which the talents and interests of 
each staff member are utilized to the fullest and each teacher is given 
sincere and merited recognition when it is justified, and remedial assist- 
ance is given when it is needed for the self improvement of the teacher. 


We Supervise 

Because we believe it to be our function, responsibility, and duty to 
help teachers and citizens understand that the school program can be no 
better than the creativity and cooperation of the staff, assisted by the con- 
structive planning and moral support of the community; that the school 
is an alive organism made up of many vital interrelated parts, each of 
which is designed, guided, or activated by a human being who is giving 
of his time, energy, ideals, and ideas, and coordinated into a dynamic 
whole, adjusted to provide the best education possible for the 
community's children. 


To This End, 

We dedicate ourselves to be supervisors worthy of the respect of 
teachers, parents, and children because of our professional and personal 
sense of direction, maturity of judgment, freedom from personal biases, 
skill in maintaining cooperative human relationships and of our ability 
to help teachers maintain their pride in our profession, humility in the 
face of the enormity of our mutual responsibility, and the realistic faith 
in our ability to grow and develop into the kinds of persons worthy and 
capable of guiding the lives of the children who come to us. 





YOUNG PEOPLE IN RESEARCH CAREERS 


A series of television programs designed to interest high-school and college 
students in careers as research investigators in the biological sciences is being 
sponsored by the American Heart Association and presented as an educational 
program of the National Broadcasting Company for 13 consecutive weeks. The 
first of the series was broadcast on March 24. This live half-hour program is be- 
ing shown over most stations of the National Educational Television network 
on Mondays at 6 P.M. EST. In addition, some NBC stations will carry the live 
programs. The series, first of its kind designed to help fill the need for capable 
young people in medical research, will bring to the viewer the flavor of investi- 
gative work and the stimulating world which it represents. Various areas of 
research in the medical and biological field will be discussed each week by lead- 
ing cardiovascular investigators. The background of an important research 
problem will be dramatically documented from its early history to its present 
status. 


——_ 











Let’s Reorganize Our School System 
LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


‘tne need for the improvement of our educational program to meet the 
demands of the age of research and our changed social, economic, and 
political position is evident. Any changes should provide for both imme- 
diate and long-range requirements. Suggestion for a change does not 
imply a condemnation of the present program, but recognition of need 
for adjustment to a changing pattern of the world in which we live. 
Changes in the administrative organization are basic to any improvement 
which will make it possible to enrich, improve, and develop a quality 
program of instruction. Recommendations for the reorganization of our 
administrative units are based upon these beliefs: 

1. That children are maturing sociologically at an earlier age as the 
result of improved methods of communication, travel, private and public 
nursery schools, mobility of population, methods of instruction, and 
training. 

2. That time is important in bringing about any improvement because 
we need all of our talents and human resources since we must now com- 
pete as a minority in world affairs. We can no longer afford to be 
wasteful of human or natural resources. 

3. That the legal basis and authority of education in the United 
States will remain with the individual state, and the basic political unit 
of the state will continue to be the school district. 

4. That the type of organization of the school district by and large 
will continue to be elementary and secondary. This gives administration 
of grades kindergarten through eight to an elementary district and nine 
through twelve or fourteen to a secondary district. The ideal of some to 
unify all under one district comprising grades eight through fourteen 
cannot be brought about in time to face present needs. Then too, some 
districts in reorganization have become unwieldy and too large. It is 
also true that the inability of districts which are too small to provide 
adequate programs has been clearly demonstrated. There are however 
thousands of districts which could bring about the suggested improve- 
ment under their present political structure. 

5. That pupils should be introduced to laboratory experiences in 
science, industrial arts, homemaking, fine arts, modern languages, physical 
education, and advanced mathematics at an earlier age. 


Lawrence E. Vredevoe is Professor of Education at the University of California in 
Los Angeles, California. 
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6. That the kind of program needed to meet the needs of all pupils 
requires more specialized teachers, classes, shops, and laboratories than 
now are possible under present school organizations in certain grades. 

7. That certain pupils are required to remain in our secondary school 
too long and would benefit from a work experience with continuation in 
an adult education program. 

8. That, in this age of research, education for all is a continuing proc- 
ess and is not completed upon graduation from high school. 

9. That experiments which permitted pupils to begin their college 
program at the end of the eleventh grade, either at college or in their 
secondary schools have indicated certain values. 

10. That the opportunity to complete the high-school requirements 
earlier would give better opportunity to provide more specialized pro- 
grams through city college and adult education schools. 

11. That an increasing number of individuals will find it necessary to 
extend their formal education programs through the fourteenth year thus 
making more education and training opportunities necessary. 

12. That the opportunity to reorganize and improve our educational 
programs under existing conditions and school district organizations is 
a better solution than waiting for the reorganization of districts. 

13. That the need of education in this age of research is to provide 
laboratory and specialized work in comprehensive intermediate and senior 
school divisions. The present elementary program gives the responsibility 
for too many pupils and too much work to the limited number of teachers 
who cannot be expected to be trained for competent teaching in all the 
special fields. 

14. That many sixth-grade pupils would be better motivated to read 
and use mathematics, languages, art, music, and other skills if they had 
better opportunity to apply them in properly constructed and supervised 
laboratories. 

15. That a reorganization of our administrative units would make it 
more inviting for men teachers to participate in the teaching and guid- 
ance of our present sixth grade pupils. Many pupils would have an 
opportunity for a better adapted physical education program. 


RECOMMENDED REORGANIZATION OF OUR ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


The educational organization for a local district or area would be on 
a six-three-three-three (6-3-3-3) basis: 
Primary and Elementary unit would include kindergarten and grade 
five (K-5) 
Intermediate unit would include grades six, seven, and eight (6-8) 
Both the Elementary and Intermediate Units could be administered by 
the present elementary school districts where their authority ends at the 
eighth grade 
High School unit would include grades nine, ten, and eleven (9-11) 
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Community or Junior College would include grade twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen (12-14) 

The High School and College Units could be administered by present 
secondary-school districts where their authority does not extend below the 
ninth grade. The establishment of these units would not hinder the 
future reorganization of school districts. 

Primary-elementary unit (Grades K-5) 

This unit would deal with the basic social and educationai skills 
similar to the present program—nursery schools for four-year olds should 
be encouraged to carry on much of the kindergarten program and extend 
into the kindergarten, but advanced pupils would be introduced to some 
skills now assigned to the first grade. Classes would be of a size which 
would permit the individualization of instruction. Kindergarten is now 
a bore for those who have had nursery school experience. Sufficient evi- 
dence is available to recognize nursery school programs as valuable for 
most four-year olds. Opportunity should be for all and not only for 
those whose parents are economically able or for those whose mothers are 
working. 

Intermediate unit (Grades 6 - 8) 

Pupils would be introduced to laboratory experiences in such areas 
as science, homemaking, industrial arts, art, music, and physical educa- 
tion. This would require schools similar to junior high schools found in 
certain states at present. Qualified pupils would have opportunity to 
begin modern languages and special mathematics courses when ready. 
Present junior high schools would include grades six, seven, and eight 
instead of seven, eight, and nine or seven and eight as found in some 
states. The intermediate unit would provide more opportunity for the 
gifted, average, and slow learners because they would have more chance 
to have their programs tailored to their abilities and talents rather than 
to limited facilities, staff, and teaching opportunities. More specialized 
teachers and laboratories as now provided in our junior high schools 
would make a wider range of offerings possible. This does not imply 
and should not result in departmentalization. 

High school unit (Grades 9 - 11) 

Pupils would participate in a general education program. Those 
who desired at this time to begin their language courses would not find 
the break which now comes between junior and senior high schools. 
Ninety per cent of all pupils taking language and special mathematics 
begin at the ninth-grade level under our present program. Those attend- 
ing junior high schools change schools and sometimes teaching methods 
between their first and second years. The ninth-tenth-and-eleventh-gradé 
unit would enable the pupil to complete language, three units of ad- 
vanced mathematics, and science under one administrative unit without 
need for an adjustment to a new administrative organization, staff, and 


program. 
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Graduation at the end of the eleventh grade would free many pupils 
who would profit more from work in industrial and commercial positions 
than present twelfth-grade work. Recognition for need of more school 
work for self-improvement and job up-grading would witness a return to 
the community college or adult education programs. The present twelfth- 
grade work would have more meaning for these because it would be re- 
lated to recognized values by the individual. Districts could continue 
their efforts in offering these community college programs. Those going 
on to college and professional work could begin a more specialized pro- 
gram in either the local community college or other institution of higher 
learning. 

The three-year high school would make it possible to keep our units 
smaller and prevent the development of some of our secondary-school 
monstrosities which are neither efficient nor personal in dealing with all 
those enrolled. Emphasis should be on keeping these units 1500 or under. 


Community or Junior college (Grades 12 - 14) 

This unit would include grade twelve, thirteen, and fourteen. Pro- 
vision would be made for general and special education with adequate 
shops, laboratories, and clinics to provide a program of challenge to all. 
Terminal as well as parallel courses would be offered. A degree would 
be given to those completing a three-year program, but students would 
be encouraged to take special courses for on the job training as well as 
personal improvement. 

Through cooperation with institutions of higher learning, the new 
organization would provide studies which would give full credit on a 
transfer basis. This organization would enable larger areas to unite in 
providing such institutions where individual districts would find it 
financially impossible. 

The community college would provide the individual the oppor- 
tunity to try college work before enrolling in a college and discovering 
that he is not interested in paying the price of what it takes to succeed in 
professional work. The community college would provide some the 
opportunity to pursue college work near home and be able to pursue 
graduate work when limited space will rule out many. 

It is not the purpose of this proposal to explain in detail all the ad- 
vantages of the reorganization of the administrative units. There are 
some programs which have already attempted to do some of these things. 
Their experiences seem to substantiate the success of such a change. 

The present emphasis upon discovering the gifted, average, and ex- 
ceptional pupils is of little value unless our schools are organized to take 
them in their logical social groups and provide the quality program 
needed. The suggested program would enable districts now organized 
on an elementary basis, K-8, and unified districts, K-12, or K-14, to 
develop the units as outlined. This would make the transition of pupils 
easier as they are increasingly being forced to move from one district 
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or city to another. The high-school districts would find it possible where 
a community college exists and possible where they do not exist to hasten 
to provide opportunity which will be needed in the near future. In some 
cases, present school plants could be used as they now exist. In others, 
some building and adjustment would need to be made. School district 
reorganization where needed could continue. 

We are no longer dealing with a chronological period such as 1958 
A.D. but 1 A.S. (After Sputnik.) Pouring more money into some of the 
antiquated educational units and programs is not the solution. If we 
want improvement, it must begin with our basic administrative units. 
The reorganization of these basic units must take place within the present 
political framework of the state and district unit. If teachers and admin- 
istrators are given an opportunity to provide the type of programs needed 
in administrative units which make such a program possible, there is no 
need to worry about the future. Our educational system can then be 
geared to new geography, new economy, new social order, and the age of 
research. 





RESEARCH WORKSHOP 


A research oriented workshop on Intergroup Relations for social science ma- 
jors, social workers, teachers, community organization workers, administrators, 
nurses, police and hospital personnel will be offered from June 16 to July 26. 
The program is designed to help participants broaden their understanding of 
the social and psychological forces operating in America which cause intergroup 
conflicts and to analyze methods proposed and used in dealing with these ten- 
sions. In addition, the workshop will focus on research in intergroup relations. 
A group project is being planned to study the problems of housing for minority. 
groups. Students may choose to work on this project or one of their own. Assist- 
ance and supervision will be provided by a research and consultant staff. 

Areas covered in lectures and group discussion include the philosophical, 
social, and psychological aspects of prejudice; the history and present status 
of religious and ethnic groups in America; the legal approach to intergroup re- 
lations; a survey of relevant research studies and demographic indices of inter- 
group differences; intergroup relations in community organization; power re- 
lations; religion; housing; and politics. 

The workshop is available to those who qualify as graduate students. Success- 
ful completion of workshop requirements carries six semester hours of credit 
in the fields of American Culture, Psychology, History and Sociology at Western 
Reserve University. Credit will be granted in the graduate School of Applied 
Social Sciences, and in Education but not as a requirement for a teacher’s cer- 
tificate. The workshop will be limited to forty students. Some part- and full 
tuition scholarships are available. These have been donated to the University 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews. Inquiries and registrations 
should be directed to Hollace G. Roberts, Director of Admissions, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 














Is It Legal and Proper To Charge 


Summer School Tuition? 
FREDERICK W. KIRBY 


| of the forty-eight state constitutions contains a provision with 
respect to public education. Twenty-eight of these instruments expressly 
stipulate that the public schools shall be free or without tuition, two pro- 
vide that, “tuition shall be without charge’; and the remaining eighteen 
express the sentiment that education is vital to the public welfare. With 
the single exception of Alabama, the state courts have all ruled that the 
constitutional provisions require free public schools. The Constitution of 
Alabama provides for a ‘liberal rather than a “free” system of public 
schools. The court has ruled that the two words are not synonymous and 
found that the schools of that state are not required to be tuition free.? 
The decision has been abrogated, however, by statutory provisions sub- 
sequent to the decision.’ Despite such unanimity, many school systems 
have contrived to operate summer schools and to charge tuition of 
resident pupils. 

Not one of the state constitutions contains an express provision with 
respect to summer schools. In a recent investigation,‘ opinions were 
sought from the attorneys general of the forty-eight states with respect to 
the legality of charging tuition for summer school to resident pupils. Of 
the seventeen replies received, fourteen advised that such charges would 
not be legal; whereas only three advised that such charges were legal. 


At the present time there appears to be four valid purposes for the 
operation of summer schools in conjunction with the public school pro- 
gram. These may be enumerated as follows: 


1. To permit students to accelerate their public school programs by earning 
additional credits toward graduation. 

2. To permit students to make up work which they have failed to complete 
satisfactorily during the regular term. 

3. To occupy the time of youth which might otherwise be idle during the 
summer months. 

4. To offer courses of special content which are not available during the 
regular term. 


Constitution of Alabama of 1901, Article XIV, Section 256. 

*Vincent v. County Board Talladega County, 222 Ala. 216, 181, So. 893 (1931). 

*Code of Alabama of 1940, Sections 142, 176, 487. 

*Kirby, Frederick W., Legal Aspects of Tuition, Durham, North Carolina: Duke University, 
(1957) 238 pp. (unpublished doctoral dissertation) . 


Frederick W. Kirby is Principal of the Baker High School in Columbus, Georgia. 
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Even though the stated purpose for operating summer schools may be 
sound, there is no supporting evidence that charging tuition of those 
attending the summer sessions is either legal or proper. 

The first purpose fails to support the practice of charging summer 
school tuition when exposed to close scrutiny. The accepted administra- 
tion practice is to break down the cost of operating a public school into 
a per pupil figure. It is an obvious fact that it is not so expensive to 
educate a student for ten or eleven years as to do so for twelve. By attend- 
ing summer schools, students may accelerate graduation by one to two 
years. This would result in a savings of school funds. Is it reasonable to 
charge the student or his parents for saving the school system money? 
That is the effect of charging tuition of such a pupil. 

The second purpose also fails to support the practice. The pupil con- 
cerned is the one who may require two or three years more than the nor- 
mal time for completion of public school work. It is not common to 
charge for these additional years. It must result in a saving to graduate 
this student at the normal time. Is it equitable to charge for this savings? 

The third purpose is of comparatively recent origin. It is, perhaps an 
outgrowth of increasing juvenile delinquency, resulting, at least in part 
from increased automation and a shortage of work opportunities for 
youth. Youth are hard pressed to find summer employment in many sec- 
tions. Since the purpose to be served is obviously a public one, it seems 
unconscionable to require that one pay for the privilege of serving it. 

The fourth purpose, that of offering courses outside the normal curric- 
ulum, like its predecessors fails to support the practice of tuition charges. 
Our system of public education rests on the premise that we offer equal 
educational opportunity to all youth. This then is a radical departure 
from such a view. This would offer special educational opportunity only. 
to those who could afford to pay for it. 

There is a possible fifth reason for the operation of summer schools. 
A twelve-months school program has been suggested by some educators 
to obtain maximum utilization of physical plants and to relieve over- 
crowded conditions. This is not summer school in the ordinary sense of 
the term, however. Under such a plan students might attend during the 
summer and not attend during another quarter of the year. To the 
writer's knowledge, no advocate has suggested charging tuition under 
such a plan. 

Courts, in an atempt to determine the legality of a practice which has 
been challenged on the grounds of constitutionality, often attempt to 
ascertain the legislative intent behind the provision under which the 
practice has been challenged. Let us administer that test to our present 
question. At the time the majority of the state constitutions were drafted, 
certainly few states conceived of a nine-months school program. Programs 
of as short as three-months length were common in many sections. Yet 
the courts have found it reasonable to assume that it was intended that 
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the entire term should be tuition free. Is it reasonable to assume that the 
apparent intent extended only for the nine-months program, but did not 
extend to encompass whatever summer program is afforded? It obviously 
is not. The Supreme Court of Georgia was called upon to rule on the 
practice of operating public schools for seven months, the period required 
and supported partially by the state, with no tuition charges and operat- 
ing an additional two months by charging tuition. The court ruled that 
such a practice was unlawful.5 The rationale of this decision differed 
from that of the Arkansas court which permitted operation for two 
months beyond the six months required by the state through tuition 
charges. This was permitted under the guise that the public property 
was leased to teachers for operating a private school even though the 
pupils were told that, to receive full course credit, they must attend the 
additional two months.* An Arkansas statute permitted the leasing of 
public school property for such private purpose.? The Constitution pro- 
vided, “the state shall ever maintain a general, suitable, and efficient 
system of free public schools.”* The question of which decision was the 
more equitable, the writer feels, may be safely left to the conscience of 
the reader. 

An extensive search has failed to locate a decision which deals specif- 
ically with the question of summer school tuition. The most applicable 
case on the subject arose in Arizona.® The city of Tucson required a five- 
dollar deposit on each student planning to attend summer school. The 
deposit was to be refunded upon attendance if the pupil was absent no 
mor than three days. The court ruled such a deposit illegal as it con- 
flicted with the Constitution which required that public schools be free.'® 

The court decisions afford us a guide as to the possible views of the 
courts when and if the practice of charging summer school tuition shall 
be challenged. The question is not a mere academic one. It is intensely 
real. Many school administrators are aware of its reality and have 
attempted to safeguard operation of summer schools in public school 
buildings by characterizing them as private schools. This is mere subter- 
fuge. The practice is neither legal nor equitable. The mere refusal to 
call such a program of instruction a public one does not render it private. 
Certainly, if the reasons for operation are among those enumerated, the 
school cannot be classified as private in purpose. Housing it in a public 
school building, however, lends strength to such assertion. 

If summer schools serve a public purpose, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that they should be supported by public funds. Tuition fees ob- 
tained from the students can hardly be conceived to be public funds. 


*Clazton v. Stanford, 160 Ga. 752, 128 S.E. 887( 1925). 

*Burrow v. Pocohontas School District, 190 Ak. 828, S.W.(2d) 1010(1935). 
"Arkansas Statutes 1947, Section 518. 

*Conatitution of the State of Arkansas of 1874, Article XIV. 

*Southwest Bank's Estate v. Tucson, 41 Az. 507, 19 P (2d) 1063( 1938). 
2°Constitution of Arizéna of 1912, Article XI, Section 6. 
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Required Instruction in High Schools 


NORMAN SHAPIRO 


‘be problem of required instruction in high schools presents a chal- 
lenge to educators today as never before. With more courses being offered 
and required at the secondary level, the high-school graduate aiming at 
an institution of higher learning must not only satisfy entrance require- 
ments of the institution of his choice but must also meet the require- 
ments prescribed through legislation at the state level. In addition, the 
local school district often sets up certain requirements over and above 
these. A very important aspect to this problem is the opportunity of 
these students to include in their programs suitable elective courses. It 
is the opinion of this writer that, all respect being given to the “Sputnik” 
influence of increased emphasis on science and mathematics, our high- 
school graduates should have a program that is of a well-balanced nature. 

A pilot study was conducted by the present author and LeRoy Smith! 
in 1954 in an effort to shed some light on the elective possibilities of 
college-bound? pupils who wish to include the maximum program of 
college subjects offered in the high school. In order to take a “follow-up” 
look at this problem, the author recently conducted a study of similar 
type. The original study utilized data from the graduates of the January 
1954 and June 1954 classes in the five Oakland public high schools. The 
present study includes data from the graduates of the January 1956 and: 
June 1956 classes in the same schools. In both studies, the college-bound 
group of students was arrived at by one or a combination of the following 
methods: 


1. A college course program as indicated on the permanent record card 
(e.g., algebra, foreign language, etc.). 

2. Indications on the reverse side of the scholarship card that transcripts 
had been sent to institutions of higher learning.* 

3. Counselor's statements relative to the graduate’s plans for future schooling. 


In both studies, for purposes of analysis, the graduates classified as col- 
lege-bound were grouped into six categories based upon the number of 
college preparatory courses taken during the four years of their high- 
school programs. On the basis of a six-period day, a maximum program 
of studies was considered to include eight semesters of English, eight 

?Teacher-Counselor, Fremont High School, Oakland, California. 

‘Refers to a graduate whose immediate plans, on the basis of available evidence, is to attend 


an institution of higher learning. 
*Refers to any academic institution of higher learning above the twelfth grade. 


Norman Shapiro is a Curriculum Assistant in the Hoover Junior High School in 
Oakland, California. 
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semesters of foreign language, and six semesters of science—a total of 
thirty semester courses. The following categories were established: 


Category A: The number of graduates who had completed thirty semesters 
(8 of English, 8 of college mathematics, 8 of foreign language, and 6 of science). 

Category B: Those who had completed twenty-eight or twenty-nine semesters 
of (A). 

Category C: Those who had completed twenty-six or twenty-seven semesters 
of (A). 

Category D: Those who had completed twenty-four or twenty-five semesters 
of (A). 

Category E: Those who had completed twenty-two or twenty-three semesters 
of (A). 

Category F: Those who had completed fewer than twenty-two semesters 
of (A). 

In the interim period from June 1954 to June 1956, there were no 
changes in state and local school district requirements, thus making the 
study valid for comparison purposes. As in 1954, the 1956 high-school 
graduates were required (as a result of state and local requirements) to 
include in their programs eight semesters of physical education, six 
semesters of English, five semesters of social studies, and three semesters 
of science. 

After determining the institutions of higher learning that the graduates 
of the 1954 and 1956 classes of Oakland high schools planned to attend, 
the categories (A to F) were further analyzed as to how much opportunity 
for elective courses was available to a student planning to attend an insti- 
tution of his choice. Some of the results of the 1954 and 1956 findings 
are as follows: 


TABLE I.—TOTAL NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, OAKLAND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, AND NUMBER AND PER CENT CLASSIFIED 
AS yo yet AND JUNE 1954 AND JANUARY 
AND JUNE 1956 CLASSES 











January Grads. June Grads. Jan. and June Grads. 
Year 
Total No. Per Total No. Per Total No. Per 
No. C-B Cent No. C-B Cent No. C-B Cent 
1954 646 231 36 1,477 609 41 2,123 840 40 
1956 808 361 45 1,529 626 41 2,337 987 42 





After classification of the number of college-bound students, the next 
step in both studies was to add on the semesters of instruction that all 
students had to include in their programs. When the total number of 
state (eight semesters of physical education and three semesters of social 
studies) and local district requirements (one semester of science and two 
additional semesters of social studies) were added to the number of semes- 
ters represented in categories A—F, the 1954 data revealed that 45 gradu- 
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TABLE II.—NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF INSTRUCTION IN CATEGORIES 
A-F, COLLEGE-BOUND GRADUATES, OAKLAND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, Pye a AND JUNE 1954 AND JANUARY AND 

LASS 











JUNE 1956 
1954 No. of Students 1956 No. of Students 
Category: A 6 11 
B 39 53 
Cc 80 109 
D 180 165 
E 157 165 
F 378 484 
Totals 840 987 





ates out of a total of 840 (5%) had less than one period per semester for 
four years available for an elective subject. More significant, however, 
535 students out of 840 (64%) had at least an average of three semester 
courses available each year for elective courses. 

The results of this aspect of the 1956 findings indicate that 64 students 
out of a total of 987 (6%) had less than one period per semester for four 
years available for an elective subject. More significant, however, as in 
the 1954 findings, is the fact that 649 out of 987 students (66%) had an 
average of three semester courses each year available for elective 
opportunities. 

Additional research was undertaken in the 1956 study in order to arrive 
at a pattern of variation in the amount of elective time available to col- 
lege-bound students in light of an expressed choice of curriculum leading 
to institutions of higher learning. The original categories in 1956 (A-F) 
were analyzed by specific institutions of higher learning, with the follow- . 
ing destinations being indicated on student transcripts: University of 
California, Stanford University, State Colleges, Junior Colleges, Others, 
and None.* 

Some of the main findings of this part of the 1956 study were as follows: 


TABLE III.—CHOICE OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING BY OAK- 
~ | PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADUATES, JANUARY AND JUNE 
1956 CLASSES 





State Fr. 
UC. Stanford Colleges Colleges | Others None 





Total No. of 

college-bound students 248 15 150 357 154 63 
Per Cent of 

college-bound students 25 2 15 36 16 6 








‘Institutions of higher learning were U. C. (Berkeley, Calif.) ; Stanford (Palo Alto, Cali- 


Cc 
fornia) ; State Colleges (for the most part San Francisco State College) ; Junior Colleges (for 
the most part Oakland Junior College) ; Others (scattered throughout the country) ; None (no 
choice of destination had been made by the student at the time of graduation. 
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When the established categories were analyzed in terms of specific insti- 
tutions of higher learning that college-bound students were planning to 
attend, the more significant results were as follows: 

1. Students bound for either U.C. or Stanford were at a disadvantage 
in terms of elective possibilities when compared to students bound for 
State and Junior Colleges. There were more students in this group who 
were in categories A and B (having less than one period per semester for 
four years available for an elective subject) than for any other institution 
of higher learning. 

2. In the case of the State and Junior Colleges, the largest number of 
students bound for these institutions were classified in category F (having 
the possibility of twelve or more elective courses in their four-year high 
school program). 

a. 57 per cent of the college-bound group who designated the choice 
of the State College were so classified. 

b. 73 per cent of the college-bound group who designated the choice 
of the Junior College were so classified. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The 1954 and 1956 findings indicate that the majority of college- 
bound students, Oakland Public Schools graduates, were not restricted in 
their total elective programs possible and had ample opportunities to in- 
clude in their programs exploratory and enrichment courses of general 
value according to their needs and interests. 

2. The 1956 data provide additional weight to an affirmative answer 
to one of the questions arising out of the 1954 data; namely, in our dis- 
cussions concerning the great pressure of required courses on our college- 
bound pupils, are we permitting a comparitively small group to influence 
our thinking? In the present study the meeting of all requirements (col- 
lege, state, and local) did not serve substantially to hamper their total 
elective time while in high school. 

38. The 1956 study showed that a definite pattern of programming 
exists in light of expressed choice of curriculum leading to institutions of 
higher learning as defined in this study. Students bound for a Junior 
College had the most elective time; students bound for State Colleges had 
somewhat less although considerable elective time; and students bound 
for either U.C. or Stanford University had the least elective time. 





ADVANCED PLACEMENT IN COLLEGE 
In 1957, students to the number of 2,068 from 212 schools took 3,772 advanced 
placement examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board and en- 
tered 201 colleges. Advanced placement courses were more numerous in Eng- 
lish and mathematics than in other subject areas. History also appeared to be 


attractive. 











Grade Point Average 


WALTER H. CAMPBELL 


Phe quite a number of years in the Seattle Public School System, atten- 
tion has been focused upon the subject of “Grade-Point Average” with 
special reference to the problems presented in the ranking of students 
in a graduating class in numerical sequence based on grade-point average. 
For example, on February 17, 1941, at a meeting of the senior high-school 
principals, vice-principals, and the assistant superintendent in charge of 
secondary education, it was agreed that grade-point basis would be the 
determining factor with regard to commencement honors and class rating. 
In a similar meeting held April 20, 1942, it was agreed that the grade- 
point average would be used in determining the ten highest in the gradu- 
ating class with no reference to the total number of credits. In order 
to avoid other complications, in September 23, 1946, the following rec- 
ommendation was approved: “A post graduate may return to a high 
schoo] to enroll in only junior or senior subjects new to him. No under- 
graduate may be permitted to retake a subject in which he has earned a 
credit without the approval of the principal.” At another meeting of the 
same group in January 26, 1948, the question also was raised as to whether 
a “W” for “Withdrawn” or the grade of “E” should be given in a 
subject. Attention was directed to the rules already standing that with- 
drawal during the last five weeks of a semester, if the student is failing 
at the time, would require an “E” grade. Withdrawal before the last 
five weeks would mean the giving of a “W.” In March 28, 1949, it was 
further agreed that the “incomplete” grade would remain as the official 
designation on the permanent record for incomplete work not properly 
made up within the first five weeks of a student’s subsequent semester in 
attendance. 


There was still some question raised in regard to current practices being 
observed in Seattle in regard to the problems surrounding the matter of 
grade-point average and the vice-principal of Queen Anne High School 
was asked to undertake a study to try to find acceptable answers to prob- 
lems which were still existing. Accordingly, an appropriate questionnaire 
was framed and copies were dispatched to some twenty (20) superinten- 
dents of public school systems, throughout the country, comparable in 
size to that of Seattle and a few larger. We received replies from eighteen 
(18) of them. Some superintendents were intensely interested and made 
additional copies of the questionnaire which they made available to each 


Walter H. Campbell is Vice Principal of the Queen Anne High School in Seattle. 
Washington. 
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high-school principal in their respective school system. The superintend- 
ents relayed this information to the vice-principal of Queen Anne High 
School in Seattle, and, as a result, we have a reflection of the thinking of 
a good many high-school principals as well as superintendents who are 
constantly coping with the problems which were presented for considera- 
tion. The questionnaire was likewise sent to some eight (8) experts in 
statistics in school systems and outstanding universities in the country. 
Four (4) superintendents of secondary-school systems sent general replies 
rather than attempt to answer the questionnaire in toto, since they stated 
that they do not follow such a program in their school systems. Prac- 
tically all questionnaires were returned completely filled out and also 
contained some statements written in under the various questions to 
express, more completely, their point of view in regard to a particular 
point. 
In submitting the findings of this study, the writer is presenting the 

following: 

1. A tally for each question in the questionnaire to reflect the composite 
point of view of all who participated in answering the questionnaire. 

2. A listing under each question of the questionnaire of any statements 
made by those answering the questionnaire regarding a particular question. 

3. A summary, by way of drawing conclusions, to show what the majority 
indicates with respect to each question that was raised. 

4. Finally, practices to be applied to all members of a senior high-school 
graduating class in ranking students in numerical sequence based on grade-point 
average in the Seattle Public Schools. 


RESPONSES FROM THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
The questionnaire which was submitted, contained the following ques- 
tions arising with the ranking of students in a graduating class in numer- 
ical sequence based on grade-point average. The tally for each question 
in the questionnaire and a listing under each question of any statements 
made by those answering the questionnaire regarding a particular ques- 
tion is shown: 


1. If one student has 36 A’s and one has 32 A’s, both have a 4.0 grade 
point average: Are both ranked number 1, or will the student with 
36 credits be ranked number 1? 

a. Rank pupil with 36 A’s first. Yes 15 No 12 


b. Rank both pupils the same. ~ Yes 20 No 5 


c. If both are ranked number |, will next in line be number 2 or 3? 
Number 2, 5 Number 3, 21 


d. Other suggestions: 
(1) For specific purposes, there might be point in a breakdown of 
grades, as academic, etc. 
(2) There is no choice if you are using grade-point average. They have 
the same average. Personally, I would use total points. 
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(3) Now count senior high-school grades only, as the junior high school 
organization is city-wide; i.e. count only 24 credits in place of 32. 
(4) It has never come up, but we would rank the one with 36, No. | or 
we would rank both as No. 1. 
(5) a. Yes, if A’s are in major subjects 
(6) a. Yes, it depends upon the estimate of subject difficulties. 
(7) c. The next in line will be 3. 36 A’s equals 144 (A equals 4) 
$2 A's equals 128 
35 A’s equals 140 
1B equals 3 
(8) d. Five (5) points for each “A”. Rank on total number of points. 
(9) d. Use a point system. e.g. A = 5,B = 3.C=1,D=0,E =55. 
(Honor points for 5-hour subjects; use half that for 24% hour sub- 
jects.) 
(10) d. With ability grouping, I have found no satisfactory method of 
giving an exact or fairly relative numerical rating. 
(11) d. Give each pupil rank of 1-2, which automatically reveals a tie. 


2. Would a student with thirty-five (35) A’s and one (1) B be ranked 
lower than a student with thirty-two (32) A’s? Yes 24 No 14 
(1) 35 A’s equals 140 
1B equals $8 
$2 A’s equals 128 
(2) Yes. However, this would be because of past agreement on method 
of obtaining the grade point average. 
(3) A question of philosophy. Might possibly use total points and not 
ratio. 
(4) Grades beyond $2 A’s should count against student. 
(5) No choice using grade-point average. The one with 35 A’s and one 
B is mathematically less. Personally, I would use total points. 
(6) Yes, mathematically; no, in my rating. 
8. What shall be done in ranking the graduates if three (3) students, for 
example, have identical grade-point averages? 
a. Yes, using the same numerical number for all (3) who are tied would be 
best. 





a. Use the same numerical number to indicate all three (3) pupils who are 
tied. Yes 35 No 4 

b. Give each one who is tied a different numerical rank by number. 
Yes 4 No 17 





b. Yes, if possible. 

c. If all three (3) pupils are given the same numerical rank by number (fif- 
teen, for example) would the next person be ranked number 16, or 
number 18? No. 16 4 No. 18 29 





Rank scores: e.g. 1, 2, 4, 4, 6, 12, 16, 16, 16, 18, 20. 
Other suggestions for resolving such a tie are: 
(1) Only on basis of suggestion that for specific purposes, there might 
be a point in a breakdown of grades, as academic, etc. 
(2) Evaluate the type of course taken. 
(3) See no value in numerical ratings. 
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(4) All ties should be ranked and be given a rank number for positions 
tied; e.g. 15-16-17. 


4. If the three (3) ties in the foregoing question are ranked 15, 16, 17, 


what determines the order? 


(1) No order determined—a tie. 
(2) No great need to determine it. 
(3) Give each 16; next rank is 18. 


(4) No ranking. 
(5) Alphabet (should not be this way); i.e. use alphabetical letter of the 
last name of each person concerned, to determine such an order. 
(6) No differential made. 
(7) Number of “A” grades. 
(8) Marks in previous grades or in minor subjects or in year of subject. 
(9) Rank all the same. 
(10) Ties are sometimes resolved on the basis of marks earned in the 
ninth grade. 
(11) Use the marks earned in grade “10-A” when figuring the eleventh 
and twelth grades. 
(12) No fair method. 
(13) All ranked No. 15. 
(14) All three should be given the same rank directly beneath number 
fourteen (14). 
(15) No distinction. 


5. Should we use the marks earned only in grades 10, 11, and 12 in de- 


termining the grade-point average, or should the ninth-grade credits 
be included? 
Include ninth grade 13 Grades 10, 11, 12 only 23 


(1) Grades 10, 11, 12 only, our policy. 

(2) Probably latter (grades 10, 11, 12), if we mean business in develop- 
ing the “senior” high school. 

(3) Include the “ninth” grade at present since it is in the school. 

(4) Except to resolve tie grade point averages then grade “9” could be 
used. 

(5) Grades 10, 11, 12 only in three (3) year high school. 

(6) In our school, we still count ninth grade as a part of the senior 
high school. 

(7) We use grades 11 and 12. 

(8) We include the ninth grade because we are a four (4) year high 
school. : 

(9) Include grades 11 and 12 only. 


. Shall a student who has more than 32 credits be permitted to have 
his grade-point average determined on the basis of the highest grades 
received in his electives and those grades received in his required sub- 
jects, or should marks for all credits (including those in excess of 32) 
be counted? 





Count highest 32 4 Count all credits 34 
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(1) Only the first thirty-two (32) credits. 

(2) Suggestion, count all required subject grades, plus the remaining 
highest grades to make 32. 

(3) Base upon $2. Use all required subject grades, plus the remaining 
highest grades to make 32. 

(4) Count all credits (Academic). 

7. If the grade of “E” receives no evaluation, a person with grades of 4 
A’s and one “D” is accorded a lower grade point average than one 
who has earned 4 A’s and one “E”. Should this be corrected? 

Yes 33 No 4 
(1) Might score “E” as minus one (—1). 
8. Should the “E” be included in the divisor in computing the grade 


point average in order to correct the situation cited in question 7? 
Yes 33 No ] 


(1) Does “E” have a place in a 5-point scale? 

(2) Registered hours of courses in which “E’s” have been recorded are 
counted in the computation for graduation if those courses are not 
subsequently repeated, and, of course, would be counted for honors 
in any case. 

(3) “E” has negative point value. 

(4) We give no honor certificate for an “E” grade. 

(5) Yes, but the situation in the preceding question No. 7 doesn’t arise. 

(6) We have eliminated a divisor. 


9. In case a low grade has been raised, should we use the original mark 


or the raised mark in determining pupil's grade-point average? 
Original Grade 13 Raised Grade 17 


(1) Both should be included 10 —. 


(2) We do not change grades, but if the subject is repeated, we use the 
original grade. 

(3) Both should be included. 

(4) Would suggest you use both grades, just as if there are two subjects. 

(5) Include both grades and increase divisor by one (1). 

(6) Both (except where incomplete is removed by re-taking subject). 

(7) Original grade, unless an “OK” has been recorded by the principal. 

(8) If a course has been repeated, the first grade is counted for honors, 
although the best grade would be counted for graduation. 

(9) Depend upon other factors. 

(10) Count both (the original grade and the raised grade). 

(11) I feel both grades to be raised. 

(12) The “raised grade” if it is received before the twentieth week. 

(13) Use the raised grade average. 

(14) Use both the original grade and the raised grade. 


1Formerly, thirty-two (32) credtis required for graduation from a four (4) year senior high 
school in Seattle. Two (2) of these credits earned on the basis of one quarter (%) credit per 
semester were for physical education. At the present time, twenty-five and (25%) 
credits are required for graduation from a three (3) year senior high school in Seattle. One and 
a half (1%) credits of the twenty-five and a half (25%) are earned in physical education at 
the rate of a % credit per semester. 
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10. When a subject has been retaken to raise the grade, shall each repeti- 
tion of the subject be added to the divisor? Yes 18 No 21 
(1) This should not be permitted. a ie 
(2) Use the first grade. 
(3) Yes, except where the incomplete is raised (assumption that most 
incompletes are due to illness). 
(4) No, it does not count either for credits or Honor Points. 
(5) Yes, ordinarily. 

11. In the case of a pupil who is absent and has been given a legitimate 
grade of “Incomplete” at the time of the ranking of graduating 
seniors, shall we: 

a. Disregard the “Incomplete”? Yes 15 No ll 


b. Wait until the student has made it up? Yes 15 n No 2 





c. If the incomplete grade is to be accepted when made up, how long a time 
should the matter be held in abeyance for consideration in determining 
grade point average? One week 4 Two weeks 4 Or (Please 
see comments which follow) = . 

(1) We do not give a grade of incomplete to graduating seniors. 
(2) As long as needed and possible. 

(3) Six weeks except at close of semester, then no time allowed. 
(4) One month. 

(5) No incomplete mark. 

(6) Our final ranking occurs after graduation. 

(7) For graduates, would not change ranking. 

(8) Time determined by circumstance. 

(9) Do not use incomplete. Fail or pass. 

(10) We do not have this. 

(11) a. Count an incomplete as a failure. 

(12) a. Yes, except in case of top ten. 

(13) b. Yes, if possible. 

(14) b. Wait until the student has made it up? Yes, if possible. 

(15) c. Graduation 

(16) c. No more than one full marking period. 

(17) c. Depends on circumstances. 

(18) c. Before graduation. 

(19) c. Or reasonable time. 

(20) c. A semester should be made up as soon as possible; depends on 
conditions, etc. 

(21) c. Or under specified terms of the incomplete. 

(22) c. Wait until latest poSsible date for ranking the class. Then if 
not made up, place in unclassified. This would require explana- 
tion in reporting grades. 

(23) c. Consider the reason (illness, etc.). 

(24) c. Re-compute at the end of the nineteenth week. 

(25) c. Reasonable time. 

(26) c. Or until the incomplete is removed. 

(27) c. Or, the first card marking of the following semester. 

(28) c. If the incomplete is due to illness or beyond control of the 
student, an indefinite time. 
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Shall an incomplete which has not been made up be added to the 
divisor when computing grade-point average? Yes 21 No 12 


(1) Yes, they turn to “F's.” 

(2) Treat as a subject. 

(3) Registered hours for courses for which “W's,” incompletes, and “N"? 
grades are recorded, are not included in either computation. 

(4) Count all incompletes not made up, “E.” 

(5) We do not use a divisor. 

(6) Wait until the incomplete has been completed. 

(7) Yes, if the incomplete is due to carelessness. 


Should the 10-week quarter grades of the final semester of a graduat- 
ing senior, while not the final marks of the permanent record, serve 
as grades for determining grade-point average and numerical rank in 
class? Yes 21 No 16 


(1) Yes, if possible before the list of the top ten is called for. 

(2) For ordinary purposes, but we do re-figure the top students. 

(3) We do not have this situation. 

(4) Yes, with revision of upper ten, later. 

(5) No, except for top ten. 

(6) Some dissent on this. One principal uses the quarter grades of last 
semester for the ranking. 

(7) Adopt a policy and follow it. 

(8) Yes, until final grades. 

(9) Yes, second marking to enable office time to do the work. 








. In case a pupil has dropped from a course and is given a “dr.” to in- 


dicate same, shall we disregard this grade in computing grade-point 
average, or shall the “Dr.” be included in the divisor? 


Disregard “Dr” 30 Include “Dr” in divisor 7 


(1) Depends on the time of the “Dr.” 
(2) This would vary with reason for “Dr.” 
(3) Unless a person is dropping a course just to keep from getting an 
average grade, disregard “Dr.” 
(4) Include “Dr” in divisor if subject was taken as long as 4% year. 
(5) Include “Dr” in divisor if the course is dropped after the tenth week. 
(6) After mid-terms, no “Dr” should be granted. Any “Drop” should 
be entered as an “E.” 
(7) Consideration of time and reason for “Dr.” 
(8) After the tenth week, include “Dr” in the divisor. 
(9) Include “Dr” in the divisor if it is beyond the first six weeks. 
(10) This would depend upon factors which caused the “Drop.” 
(11) Include “Dr,” in divisor if dropped to avoid failure or low mark. 
(12) Disregard the “Dr,” if dropped with good reason. 
(13) Limit the “Dr” to 1-7 weeks, then “E.” 


15. Only in case of a clerical error in recording a mark shall a change in 


grade once submitted be allowed. Yes 30 No 10 


*An “N” grade means that a grade or credit is not given until the second quarter is completed. 
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(1) Yes, if dropped in the last five (5) weeks of the semester. 
(2) No circumstances should be prescribed. 

(3) No changes may be made during the nineteenth week. 
(4) No, justice to the student should be the deciding factor. 


16. In computing grade-point average, should there be any differentiation 


17. 


in value between academic subjects (i.e. English, mathematics, etc.) 
and elective subjects (i.e. art, music, etc.)? Yes Il No 28 


(1) No, we leave out all physical education grades. 
(2) When music is given a grade of “S” or “U,” these grades are not 
to be included in the computation. 
(3) This needs to be studied. 
(4) Limit the number of counted elective credits to two (2) for each 
type or department; e.g. typing (2), shorthand (2), band (2), etc. 
(5) No, except for basis of credit value. 
(6) Almost impossible to do so. 
(7) No practical way to differentiate. 
(8) We count all physical education and ROTC. 
(9) Yes, use half values for electives. 
(10) I don’t know what to suggest, but at present would answer “no.” 
(11) Cannot answer to my own satisfaction. 
(12) No, if computed according to number of hours allowed. 
(18) We count only academic five hour subjects. 
(14) Yes, on the basis of credit granted—\4 for non-aacdemic. 
(15) Yes, different skills involved; ¢.g. art, music, ship, involve motor 
skills. 
In computing grade-point average should there be any differentiation 
between standard “diploma” seniors and special “certificate” seniors 
who have less required subjects and more electives? Yes 8 No 26 
(1) Probably needs study. 
(2) We do not use this plan. 
(3) Probably should have two rankings. They represent different stand- 


ards. 
(4) Too much of a headache with too many possible arguments. 





. In helping to resolve a tie in grade-point average in the case of two or 


more students, shall we take into consideration the amount and/or 
quality of participation in extracurricular activities? Yes 4 No 33 


(1) No, there is no need to resolve a tie so far as I can see. 

(2) Does a tie have to be resolved? 

(3) Why bother? ° 

(4) Extracurricular activities are supplemental information which carries 
its own weight and condtions the interpretation of the ranking. 

(5) Keep grade on an academic standard. 

(6) Use the Honor Society scale to determine the number of service 
points. 

(7) Do we have to break a tie? 

(8) I might do this also, but there are also other conditions. 

(9) No; there is a difference in the rate of social maturity. .Need for 
out-of-school employment. 
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(10) No; not for this purpose of rank; remarks could be made. 
(11) Yes; use teacher ratings to indicate the amount and/or quality of 
participation in extracurricular activities. 


19. Other questions pertinent to the computing of grade-point averages, 
with particular reference to commencement practices, which have 
come to my attention and which have not been mentioned in the 
foregoing questions are: 


(1) Credits from other schools, which schools are not of high ranking. 
Maybe the student only attends our school one semester. One girl 
ranked No. | a few years ago and never attended our school. She 
received all A’s from a visiting teacher and no class competition 
was involved. 

(2) There is the question of subject matter. Should courses taken in a 

rigid college course count the same as easy electives? 

Using total points instead of grade-point average avoids many of 

the questions involved. 

(4) The answers to the above questions assume that all subjects and 
courses taken by students are of equal difficulty. Is it worth the 
evaluation or is it not too important a matter to distinguish be- 
tween student A, 36 A’s and student B, 32 A’s? Is not the important 
point relative position in the class? 


(3 


~— 


ConcLusions BAsepD ON MAJoriTy OPINION EXPRESSED 

1. A substantial majority concurred that, if one student has 36 A’s and 
one has 32 A’s and thus both have a 4.0 grade point average, both pupils 
should be ranked the same. It was further felt that if both are ranked 
number 1, that the next person following such a dual tie for first place, 
should be ranked number three (3). 

2. It was very firmly agreed that a student with thirty-five A’s and one 
B should be ranked lower than a student with thirty-two A's if we are 
considering the matter mathematically. 

3. In the case of having to rank graduates when three students, for ex- 
ample have identical grade-point averages, it was very strongly felt that 
the same number should be used to indicate all three pupils who are tied. 
If all three pupils are given the same numerical rank of number fifteen 
for example, it was very strongly agreed that the next person would be 
ranked number eighteen. 

4. Since the three students tied in the preceding statement are all given 
the same number rank, no suggestion was given for determining on what 
basis the three tied students might be accorded a separate rank of “15, 16, 
or 17.” 

5. A rather substantial majority was of the opinion that we should use 
the marks earned only in grades 10, 11, and 12 in determining the grade- 
point average. A minority group felt that we should still include the 
ninth grade, particularly in cases where there is still a four-year high 
school. 
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6. In asking whether a student who has more than thirty-two credits 
should be permitted to have his grade-point average determined on the 
basis of the highest grades received in his electives and those grades re- 
ceived in his required subjects, or should marks for all credits (including 
those in excess of thirty-two be counted, there was virtually complete 
agreement that all credits should be counted.) 

7. There was unanimity of thinking in the idea that the plan operative 
at the present time should be corrected, whereby, if the grade of “E” re- 
ceives no evaluation, a person with grades of four A’s and one D is 
accorded a lower grade point average than one who has earned four A's 
and one E. 

8. There was almost unanimous agreement that the grade of “E” 
should be included in the divisor in computing the grade point average 
in order to correct the situation cited in the preceding statement— 
number 7. 

9. In case a low grade has been raised, the majority felt that we should 

use the raised grade rather than the original mark in determining a 
pupil's grade-point average. There were not sharp lines of distinction in 
the answers given to this particular question, for several felt that the 
original grade should be used, while several others entertained the point 
of view that both the original grade and the raised grade should be 
included. 
10. When a subject has been retaken to raise the grade, it was not felt 
by the majority that each repetition of the subject should be added to the 
divisor. However, it should be pointed out that there is a rather sharp 
division of thinking on this matter since eighteen maintained that each 
repetition of the subject should be added to the divisor, while twenty-one 
insisted that each repetition of the subject should not be added to the 
divisor. 

11. In the case of a pupil who is absent and has been given a legitimate 
grade of incomplete at the time of the ranking of graduating seniors, 
there was a sharp difference of opinion. One half of those replying to 
the questionnaire were convinced that we should disregard the incom- 
plete, while the other half of those replying were of the opinion that we 
should wait until the student had made up the incomplete grade. As to 
how long a time the matter should be held in abeyance for the grade of 
incomplete to be made up, there was no real uniformity of thinking. A 
few said one week, others two weeks, six weeks, one month, one full mark- 
ing period, before graduation, a reasonable time, do not use incomplete, 
depends on the circumstances, are all typical comments which were sub- 
mitted. Attention is invited to further comments made elsewhere in the 


report. 


12. The majority held that an incomplete which has not been made 
up should be added to the divisor when computing a grade-point average, 
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but it should be noted that there was a substantial minority who main- 
tained that such should not be the case. 

13. The majority was quite strongly in accord that the ten week quar- 
ter grades of the final semester of a graduating senior, while not the final 
marks of the permanent record, should serve as grades for determining 
grade-point average and numerical rank in class. 

14. In case a pupil has dropped from a course and is given a “Dr.” to 
indicate the same, it was almost unanimously felt that this grade should 
be disregarded in computing grade-point average. 

15. It was very clearly made known that only in case of a clerical error 
in recording a mark should a change in a grade, once submitted, be 
allowed. 

16. In computing grade-point average, it was the consensus that there 
should not be any differentiation in value between academic subjects 
(English, mathematics, etc.) and elective subjects (art, music, etc.). 

17. In computing grade-point average, there was a very definite opin- 
ion expressed that there should not be any differentiation between stand- 
ard “diploma” seniors and special “‘certificate’’ seniors who have less 
required subjects and more electives. 

18. There was almost agreement that in helping to resolve a tie in 
grade-point average in the case of two (2) or more students, that we should 
not take into consideration the amount and/or quality of participation 
in extracurricular activities. 

19. Other questions pertinent to the computing of grade-point aver- 
ages, with particular reference to commencement practices, which have 
come to my attention and which have not been mentioned in the fore- 
going question are: ' 

a. Credits from other schools, which schools are not of high ranking. Maybe 
the student only attends our school one semester. One girl ranked No. | a few 
years ago and never attended our school. She received all A’s from a visiting 
teacher and no class competition was involved. 

b. Disregard fractional credits; ¢.g. 4% or 4 credits such as earned in physical 
education. 

c. There is the question of subject matter. Should courses taken in a rigid 
college course count the same as easy electives? 

d. Using total points instead of grade-point average avoids many of the 
questions involved. 

e. The answers to the above questions assume that all subjects and courses 
taken by students are of equal difficulty. It is worth the evaluation or is it not 
too important a matter to distinguish between student A, 36 A's and student B, 
$2 A's? It not the important point relative position in the class? 


Generaly speaking, the answers to the questionnaire reflected rather 
definite and strong majority points of view in respect to most of the 
questions. There were three questions, however, which indicated a rather 
divided opinion as to just what the best course of action to pursue might 
be. These three questions are the following: 
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a. Shall an incomplete which has not been made up, be added to the divisor 
when computing grade-point average? 

b. Some maintained that we should disregard the incomplete, while others 
were of the opinion that we should wait until the student has made it up. 

c. In regard to a low grade that has been raised, some strongly believed that 
we should use the original mark; others said the raised grade; and still others 


thought that both grades, (the original and the raised grades) should be included. 


There were no very sharp lines of distnction drawn in the thinking in this case. 


Practices Now BEING APPLIED IN SEATTLE 

1. If one student has 36 A’s and one has 32 A’s and thus both have a 
4.0 grade-point average, both pupils are to be ranked the same. Both of 
the aforementioned pupils are to be ranked number one and the next 
person following such a tie for first place is to be ranked number three. 

2. A person with thirty-five A’s and one B, for example, is to be ranked 
lower than a student with thirty-two A’s. 

3. In the case of having to rank graduates when three students or 
more, for example, have identical grade point averages, the same number 
is to be used to indicate all three or more pupils who are tied. If all three 
(3) students are given the same numerical rank by number, fifteen for 
example, then the next student is to be ranked number eighteen (18). 

4. Since the three students tied in the preceding statement are all given 
the same number rank, no policy for determining on what basis the three 
tied students might be accorded a separate rank of “15, 16, 17.” There 
shall be no effort to resolve a tie in grade-point average in the case of two 
or more students. We are not to take into consideration the amount 
and/or quality of participation in extracurricular activities. 

5. Grades earned in grades 10, 11, and 12 only are to be counted by all 
schools in ranking all members of a senior high-school graduating class 
in numerical sequence based on grade-point average. 

6. Grades received for all credits earned as either electives or required 
subjects are to be counted in ranking students in numerical sequence 
based on grade-point average. 

7. The grade of “E” is to be included in the divisor in computing the 
grade-point average in order to correct a situation which formerly pre- 
vailed in which, if the grade of “E” were to receive no evaluation, a per- 
son with grades of four (4) A’s and one (1) D would be accorded a lower 
grade point average than one who had earned four (4) A’s and one (1) 
“ER” 

8. In case a low grade has been raised, both the raised grade and the 
original grade should be used in determining grade-point average if the 
earning of a raised grade has been approved by the principal, subject to 
certain considerations. 

9. A grade of incomplete received at the end of the ten-week period 
of the last semester of a graduating senior is to be disregarded in the 
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ranking of the first ten in the class at that time. When the final ranking 
for the entire class is made in June, the later grade earned to replace the 
incomplete is to be used in determining any subsequnt ranking. In the 
event a student does not make up the incomplete and it becomes a part 
of his permanent record, then the incomplete is to be included in the 
divisor in making the ultimate ranking. 

10. In case a student has dropped from a course and is given a “Dr.” 
to indicate the same, we are to disregard the “Dr.” grade in computing 
grade-point average. 

11. There shall be no change in a grade once submitted to the office 
except in case of a clerical error or upon authorization of the principal. 

12. In computing grade-point average, there is not to be any differen- 
tiation in value made between grades earned in academic subjects and 
elective subjects (e.g. art, music, etc.). 

13. In computing grade-point average there is not to be any differen- 
tiation made between standard “diploma” seniors and special “certifi- 
cate” seniors who have fewer required subjects and more electives. 

14. The “S” grade, no longer used in Seattle, had a value of one point 
and became a part of the divisor in determining grade-point average. 

15. In the case of a student who is ill and confined to his home or 
elsewhere for a high-school education via the medium of visiting teacher 
service, the following principals are to be observed: 

A person confined to his home because of illness over an extended period 
of two years or more, for example, may earn a diploma or a certificate for gradu- 
ation, but is not to be ranked in numerical sequence based on grade-point aver- 
age with the other members of the class because of rather large and essential | 
differences between the two school situations which do not admit of comparison. 
A person who has earned one half or more of his cerdits in residence at a Seattle 
senior high school or in residence at an accredited senior high school outside 
the city and then is obliged to complete his education at home (or vice versa), or 
elsewhere due to illness, may earn his diploma or certificate and be ranked in 
numerical sequence based on grade-point average with all other members of the 
graduating class. 

16. Full credit courses only are to be counted in computing grade 
point average. Fractional credits (e.g. physical education, driver educa- 
tion, etc.) are not to be counted in computing grade-point average. 

17. In determining the dividend when computing grade-point aver- 
age, grades earned in full credit subjects shall have the following values: 
A—4; B—3; C—2; D—1; S—1 (no longer used in Seattle); E—0; and Inc.—0. 











In-Service Experiences of “Converted” 


and Qualified Science Teachers 
EDWARD VICTOR 


R ECENT scientific developments have served to further emphasize the 
urgent need for leadership in science and technology at a time when our 
Nation is faced with a serious shortage of competent manpower. 

Even more ominous is the increasing shortage of qualified secondary- 
school science teachers, whose role in encouraging and developing the 
needed manpower is all-important. Our present supply of qualified 
science teachers is already inadequate. This implies inevitable “drafting” 
of teachers from other fields to teach science. That such “drafted” or 
“converted” teachers now exist has been reported repeatedly in studies 
made on teaching loads and combinations. 

Furthermore, the supply of college graduates trained to teach science 
has failed to keep pace with increasing school enrollments. This means 
that, unless steps are taken, in the future the number of “converted” 
science teachers will multiply, and possibly assume major proportions. 

Serious concern about this situation prompted a study of these “con- 
verted” science teachers. The term “converted” served to designate those 
teachers who were teaching science either full-time or part-time, even / 
though it was outside their fields of specialization, and had little or no 
collegiate background in science. . 

The findings of the study were based upon questionnaire returns from ‘ 
fifty-two such “converted” science teachers, who were known to be teach- 
ing science in the secondary schools of Massachusetts during the 1954-55 
school year. Comparable questionnaire returns were obtained from a 
control group of fifty-four qualified science teachers (also from Massa- 
chusetts) selected at random. The findings of the questionnaires were 
followed up by personal interviews with a representative number of 
“converted” science teachers. 

The information collected regarding both “converted” and qualified 
science teachers was grouped into the following areas: (1) personal data, 
(2) the frequency with which these teachers used certain commonly ac- 
cepted instructional practices in teaching science, (3) the amount and kind 
of help needed when first beginning to teach science, (4) their job satisfac- 
tion and attitude towards teaching science, and (5) the amount and kind 
of in-service training they received. 


eee 





THe FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 
The investigation showed that the younger and less experienced 
teachers were the ones being “converted” over to science teaching. Ten 
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per cent of these “converted” teachers had taken no courses in science 
whatever, and twenty-five per cent had taken just one or two semesters 
of any science. Since being “converted” to science teachers, they had made 
little or no effort to study further in science. Most of the “converted” 
science teachers were teaching science part-time, and were usually assigned 
to teach general science or biology. Their collegiate majors were generally 
social studies and physical education. 

The “converted” science teachers did not use the selected instructional 
practices as often as the qualified science teachers. This gave some indi- 
cation of the teaching effectiveness of these “converted” science teachers, 
and showed how much learning was taking place in the classroom. 

Both groups of teachers indicated that they needed much help when 
first beginning to teach science. However, there was a difference in the 
kind of help needed. The “converted” science teachers needed help most 
in identifying and manipulating science equipment, in learning about 
science materiais and demonstrations and projects, and in planning and 
organizing class work. The qualified science teachers were most concerned 
with selecting materials and projects which would identify and encourage 
science talent, and with using varied methods and techniques. 

Thus it seems that the “converted” science teachers needed the kind 
of help that would enable them just to teach the subject, while the quali- 
fied science teachers needed help that would enable them to teach the 
subject more effectively. Most “converted” science teachers were dissatis- 
fied with teaching science, while almost all the qualified science teachers 
were completely satisfied. Approximately sixty per cent of the “con- 
verted” science teachers did not wish to continue to teach science and, 
of these, sixty-five per cent were so discouraged that they were still dis- . 
inclined to continue even if an experienced person were made available 
to help or advise them. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Of special concern to school adminstrators would be the area of in- 
service training explored in the study. Only those in-service activities 
were selected for investigation which seemed to be of immediate value in 
helping the “converted” science teacher. Another criterion for selecting 
the activities was their high frequency of appearance in texts and studies 
on in-service education. Accordingly, the following in-service activities 
were explored: (1) availability of an experienced person for suggestions 
and assistance, (3) visitation of other science classes, (3) encouragement 
to study further, (4) visitation, followed by individual conferences, (5) 
availability of professional literature, and (6) membership in professional 
organizations. 

An evaluation of the over-all in-service training received by both 
groups of teachers shows that the qualified science teachers received more 
in-service training than the “converted” science teachers, even though it 
would appear that the “converted” science teachers were in greater need 
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of the in-service training. Even more significant is the finding that those 
teachers who received much in-service training used the instructional 
practices more often than those who received little in-service training. 
Thus, it seems as if there is a direct relationship between in-service 
training and teaching effectiveness. 


AVAILABILITY OF AN EXPERIENCED PERSON 

Both “converted” and qualified science teachers were asked if they were 
ever told they could go to other persons for suggestions or assistance in 
teaching science. In both cases about sixty per cent of the teachers were 
so informed. The “converted” teachers were told most often they could 
go to a fellow teacher, principal, and department head, in that order. 
For the qualified science teachers the following were mentioned most 
often: fellow teacher, department head, and teacher from another school, 
in that order. 

Both groups found the assistance they received to be helpful. The 
“converted” science teachers considered the department head to be most 
helpful, then the principal. On the other hand, the qualified science 
teachers thought their fellow teacher was most helpful, followed by a 
college faculty member. 


VISITATION OF OTHER SCIENCE CLASSES 

Only thirty-one per cent of the “converted” science teachers were en- 
couraged to visit other science classes, as compared to forty-four per cent 
of the qualified science teachers. This encouragement was usually an 
administrative function, coming for the most part from the principal, 
then the superintendent and department head, in that order. The aver- 
age number of visits made since they began to teach science was two for 
the “converted” and three for the qualified science teachers. Most of the 
teachers found the visits to be quite helpful. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO STUDY FURTHER 

Twenty-one per cent of the “converted” and thirty-five per cent of the 
qualified science teachers were encouraged to study further in science. 
The “converted” science teachers were given this encouragement most 
often by the principal, and then the superintendent, department head, 
and fellow teacher, in that order. The qualified science teachers were 
encouraged most by the principal, then fellow teacher and college faculty 
member, in that order. 


VISITATION FOLLOWED BY CONFERENCES 
The first year they taught science, sixty-seven per cent of the “con- 
verted” science teachers were visited, as compared to eighty-three per cent 
of the qualified science teachers. Both groups were visited most often by 
their principal and superintendent, and only occasionally by their depart- 
ment head or supervisor. The “converted” teachers were visited an aver- 
age of two times, the qualified an average of three times. 
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Only twenty-three per cent of the “converted” and thirty-seven per cent 
of the qualified science teachers had their visitations followed up by con- 
ferences. The “converted” science teachers met for the most part with 
their principal and superintendent, and considered the conferences to 
be only moderately helpful. The qualified science teachers usually met 
with their principal and department head or supervisor, and considered 
the conferences to be most helpful. 

The fact that “converted” science teachers were found to be more prev- 
alent in smaller schools, where the existence of a department head or 
supervisor was unlikely may explain why these teachers were visited 
more often by the superintendent and principal. Considering the kind 
of help these teachers needed, unless the superintendent and principal 
were former qualified science teachers, the conferences could not help 
being just moderately helpful. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Most of the “converted” science teachers reported that books on the 
teaching of science were available in the school they taught, but were 
unable to name any one of the books. The qualified science teachers, 
however, usually gave the titles of from one to three books, with the 
result that twenty-seven different texts were mentioned. 

Only one “converted” science teacher had joined a professional science 
organization. The qualified science teachers, however, were usually mem- 
bers of two such organizations, and some were affiliated with as many as 
three or four. 

Those “converted” science teachers who had read scientific journals 
and magazines within the past three months reported readily on an aver- 
age one such periodical, while the qualified science teachers reported 
reading an average of three to five. 

Personal interviews with ten of the “converted” science teachers served 
to confirm the questionnaire responses and to shed further light on the 
findings of the study. All ten of the interviewed teachers thought the 
“converted” science teacher would do a better job if a person experienced 
in science were available for suggestions and assistance. They considered 
the person best qualified to give such assistance to be either a fellow 
teacher, department head, or science supervisor. All of them stressed the 
importance of having this person experienced in science teaching. 

Nine thought a “converted” science teacher would do a better job if he 
visited other science classes, because the visits would help provide new ideas 
for demonstrations and projects, approaches, and teaching techniques. 

All ten thought that further study would help the “converted” science 
teacher do a better job. Eight teachers thought courses in subject-matter 
would help most, one recommended a methods course, and one gave 
equal weight to subject-matter and methods. 
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Eight of the interviewed teachers thought that visitations, followed by 
conferences, would help the “converted” science teacher to a better job, 
and considered the person best qualified for this function to be the depart- 
ment head, supervisor, or “any one experienced in science teaching,” in 
that order. All of them stressed their preference in wanting the person 
to be experienced in science teaching. They thought such a person would 
be helpful in providing constructive criticism, in recommending new 
approaches and methods, in improving the science background of the 
teachers, and in giving them general encouragement. The two teachers 
who disliked the idea of visitation and conferences based their opposition 
on their psychological reactions to being observed. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


“Converted” science teachers already exist in our secondary schools. 
For the next few years at least, despite any concerted efforts to relieve the 
increasing shortage of competent science teachers, we are certain of having 
even larger numbers of “converted” science teachers in our schools. Cer- 
tainly these teachers need close and effective help and supervision. What 
lines of action are desirable, then, in order to obtain the most effective 
instruction from these people? 

First, in order to meet the personal and immediate needs of the “con- 
verted” science teacher, an experienced science teacher should be made 
available—at any time—for advice and help. Such an experienced teacher 
may serve as a “helping teacher,” selected for his experience and ability 
to communicate sympathetically, and should be properly remunerated for 
this added responsibility. The experienced teacher should meet regularly, 
at least once a week, with the beginner and help him with his lesson 
plans, techniques of teaching and testing, selection of appropriate mate- 
rials and their use or operation, and choice of reading to expand his 
knowledge. The evidence obtained from the “converted” science teachers 
indicates clearly their desire for this type of help and their respect for the 
experienced teachers. 

Second, the “converted” science teacher should be provided with every 
opportunity to participate in those in-service training activities which 
have proven their effectiveness. He should be encouraged to visit other 
science classes being taught by competent science teachers. Special work- 
shops could be organized where the “converted” science teacher can work 
directly with sympathetic and experienced teachers on both long and 
short term planning for instruction. 

Finally, the school administration should provide the necessary push to 
encourage the “converted” science teacher to take the necessary collegiate 
courses which will strengthen his weak science background. A strong per- 
sonal recommendation from the school administrator will do much to 
help the “converted” science teacher be accepted by the various institutes 
for science teachers in existence today. 














Secretaries Are More Than Two Thirds 
GORDON GRINDSTAFF 


y and tardy clerk—that’s one way to describe the school secretary. 
Her boss sometimes thinks of her as such. Students and parents conjure 
up scenes of the secretary performing these jobs. And even school secre- 
taries themselves at times picture their own lives as centering only around 
the work-a-day tasks of office worker and receptionist. 

This two-task picture of the secretary is only two thirds of the view. 
Secretaries have a third dimension. They are also interpreters of infor- 
mation and attitudes among people. This role of the secretary is essential 
to make the picture of her job complete. It adds the depth which makes 
her job a vital one. It is a role which betters or hampers the educational 
program for the young people attending that school. Yet it is the role 
most often neglected in selecting and in dealing with secretaries. 

The traditional two-part view of the secretary results in a way of think- 
ing about her which has its emphasis on the operation of an office. As 
an office worker, her functions include those mechanical duties of taking 
and typing dictation; of filing and maintaining records; of ordering, 
stocking, and issuing supplies. In larger high schools, these activities are 
sometimes delegated to other people, and the secretary directs them. 
Usually, however, these jobs are within her province as office worker. Her 
functions as receptionist bring the secretary to be a greeter of visitors: 
and an appointment maker. 

The third and third-dimensional job of the secretary is interpretative. 
It has its emphasis on the relationships among people. It is based on her 
translation of information and ideas between people. This role of the 
secretary is based on her position in the line of communications, where 
she is the transformer of a current of ideas, opinions, and attitudes. 

As an interpreter, the secretary has a great deal of influence in the suc- 
cess of an educational program. She explains; she defines; she translates 
meanings. Her interpretations, taking place the whole day long, concern 
all with whom she comes in contact: 


@ Youngsters. Young people entering the main school office represent 
a variety of situations ranging from the tardy boy to the girl who spends 
one hour a day working in the school office. The human interrelations 
vary as much as do those of the teacher. Indeed, the secretary is herself 
a teacher when she clarifies and emphasizes school rules to the tardy boy 
Gordon Grindstaff is a Graduate Student and Professional Assistant to Professors 
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and when she explains and directs good office procedures for her teenage 
helper. Her lessons can be effective or ineffective. The time and means 
for encouragement and for cautioning can be helpful or not. The actions 
of a secretary who is insensitive to youngsters can be disastrous. 


@ Teachers. The secretary is a source for school] regulations. She 
translates school regulations to fit the local school. She is a sounding 
board for a principal's opinions. She's a bureau for complaints and a 
broadcaster of constraints. To new teachers, she is Miss Inservice Train- 
ing herself; to tenured teachers, she is Miss Helpful Hints. 


@ Parents. Miss Typewright communicates information to Mrs. 
Pariente over the telephone. Her choice of words conveys an impression. 
Her tone of voice conveys an attitude. The actions and reactions of Miss 
Typewright multiply. They create and carry data and attitudes about a 
school which snowball to make a difference in the life of that school. 


@ Principal. As the boss's adviser, the secretary performs one of her 
most influential tasks. There is a difference between the secretary who 
tells the principal, “Mrs. Uppsette telephoned. She'll call later,” another 
secretary who says, “Mrs. Uppsette telephoned. She'll probably call later,” 
and a third who says, “Mrs. Uppsette telephoned. She was upset and said 
she'd probably call later.” It makes a tremendous amount of difference 
whether the secretary says that Johnny Joannes was tardy for the thir- 
teenth time or whether she adds to this, “I found out that he has been 
tardy because. . .” 

A secretary's role as interpreter adds depth to her job in all of these 
ways. What, then, can principals do if they consider the secretary's role 
as interpreter to be of the greatest importance? 


1. They can encourage people in the communication web which en- 
circles the school secretary to answer two fundamental questions: (a) 
What is the basic purpose of a school secretary? and (b) What, then, are 
the roles of an effective school secretary? The emphasis can be primarily 
on transcription—details involving correspondence, records, supplies—or 
it can be primarily on translation—human relations involving the inter- 
pretation of information and opinions. 


2. Principals can hire in terms of the secretarial role which they deem 
most important. They can consider selecting secretaries who view their 
own job as contributing to the effectiveness of the educational program, 
if this is important to the principal. Then, too, a secretary's liking for 
young people, as well as her creativeness, become considerations in hiring. 


3. Principals can deal with secretaries according to the predominant 
secretarial role which has been determined. Secretaries deserve rights 
and obligations commensurate with their role. In many instances they 
can be given more freedom to use their own discretion and to be creative 
in ways they themselves think important. Inviting the secretary to par- 
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ticipate in staff meetings is important if a secretary is thought of as an 
adviser-teacher. 

4. Principals can urge that secretarial training institutions and secre- 
tarial courses interpret the roles of the school secretary in terms of the 
educational setting. Secretaries are often all grouped together as “secre- 
taries."" They differ from each other in basic function and in roles. The 
school secretary is as different from the secretary in business and industry 
as the principal is from the business manager. 

5. Principals can urge that the role of the school secretary be given 
specific consideration in the training programs of secondary-school admin- 
istrators. Merely a brief discussion of secretarial functions—in terms of 
“why” rather than “how’’—can itself do much to broaden the perspective 
of potential administrators. 

Secretaries are influential people. They affect the quality of the pro- 
gram in every secondary school. Their effectiveness lies more in their 
translations than in their transcriptions. The information and ideas that 
are carried from person to person by way of the secretary become a real 
part of the success of a school program. 

The more sensitive secretaries are as interpreters, the more they will 
increase their service as school personnel. The way a principal views the 
role of his secretary determines whether the secretary will be a vital 
contributor to the school program or merely a two-thirds person. 





A SPECIAL PUBLICATION 


The High-School Principal and Safety. Washington 6, D. C.: 
The NEA National Commission on Safety Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., 1958. 32 pp. Special price to principals, 
25¢. This bulletin was prepared by a joint project of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, and the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, NEA. Its purpose is to help those 
high-school principals interested in initiating and improving the 
safety programs in their schools. It is particularly designed to 
assist those who have had few opportunities to develop adequate 
instructional programs to meet the needs of their students. No 
attempt has been made to cover all phases of safety with which the 
school must deal, but only those with which the majority of high 
schools are concerned. 























Some Administrative Considerations 
Relating to Parent-Teacher 


Conference Planning 
THOMAS A. BRODIE, JR. 


5 is currently found considerable administrative attention given 
to those activities through which school policies and functions are ex- 
plicitly or indirectly interpreted to the community. High on the educa- 
tor’s list of ostensibly important procedures by which this interpretation 
takes place is the parent-teacher conference, the program of systematically 
bringing classroom teachers and parents together for a personalized dis- 
cussion of pupil plans and problems. In recent years, the “conference” 
has come to be widely regarded as a particularly hopeful development 
in establishing effective communication with the home. Because of its 
increasing secondary-school employment and since it is a reasonable 
assumption that sooner or later many systems will encounter band-wagon 
pressures to adopt the procedure, several relevant questions might well 
be raised: 

1. What are the general characteristics of the parent-teacher conference 
in high school? 

What are its purposes? 
What advantages or limitations are evident? 
How may its effectiveness be evaluated? 

5. In what ways can it be improved? 

A fair number of communities are presently developing rather elaborate 
programs of teacher-parent interviews planned around the reporting and 
analysis of individual pupil performance on various standardized tests. 
This is especially apt to evolve where systems purport to appraise student 
progress on a self-related basis and, consequently, infer a special obliga- 
tion of making specific achievement and achievement expectation levels 
available to parents. Frequently, these conference schedules extend 
through the entire academic year and are, consequently, accepted as an 
integral part of the school’s routine business. Implementation has reached 
the point in some systems where the participating teachers are relieved 
from a substantial part of regular classroom assignments for the express 
purpose of facilitating interviews during the school day. 

In most instances, public reaction to these procedures has been highly 
affirmative. Perhaps mindful of the rigidly limited and often negatively 
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charged “reports” which frequently characterized former pedagogical 
practice, parents have welcomed the apparent extension of confidence. 
They perceive that, through it, their status has enlarged considerably 
beyond that as passive recipients of terse academic judgments. At least 
impliedly offered in the new relationship is a kind of educational part- 
nership. This alliance clearly promises a more comprehensive and per- 
sonalized exposition of pupil progress and development than that prof- 
ferred in the past. It connotes, too, heightened professional receptivity to 
parental information, views, and queries—a willingness, in other words, 
to establish bona fide two-way communications between home and school. 


PARTNERSHIP 


The theoretical evenness or balance of a true partnership, however, 
probably implies something qualitatively different from the de facto rela- 
tionship normally existing between parents and teachers. In the evolu- 
tion of their respective cultural roles is found rather strong precedent for 
pronounced pedagogical control during the occasions of formal com- 
munication. (Some maintain that the degree of such contro] is inversely 
related to the socio-economic level of the parents.) It is probably a matter 
of no moment whether this still-evident propensity stems from that tradi- 
tion or, more simply, from the fact that the teacher, in the primary role 
of information “giver,” is in a strategic position to control the medium 
of its dissemination. In any instance, there appears to be general acquies- 
cence in principle by both parents and teachers. 

The significance of this capability to control in considerable measure 
the course and content of conferences should not be under-estimated. 
Even where operating within a framework of administrative policy out- 
lining the appropriate nature and purposes of these interviews, the 
teacher necessarily exercises vast personal judgment in their conduct. The 
responsibility has serious psychological implications. Consider for a mo- 
ment that a capricious interpretive twist given merely neutral data may 
become highly directive in an individual's vocational and educational 
planning. An ill-considered remark could conceivably traumatize anxious 
or suggestable parents. 

This potential is largely explicable in terms of the aura of scientific 
objectivity and even certitude which laymen have come to associate with 
standardized testing, and which, in their preponderant opinion, raises 
its technicians to almost neo-oracular status. Little wonder that the 
diverse components of an interview, such as flat predictions, nuances of 
word choice, inferential omissions, and even voice inflections, comprise 
a pattern of communication exceedingly engrossing to parents. Many 
of these appear at conferences for what must in all candor be termed a 
“verdict.” They seem to expect that a directive judgment will somehow 
be drawn from irrefutable test evidence. This information assumedly 
justifies pontification on student intellectual abilities, academic achieve- 
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ment, likelihood of success in various college curricula, and proper voca- 
tional choice. There is even recent evidence to suggest that personality 
analyses may soon be routinely included in these “revelations.” 

An observer has remarked facetiously that the atmosphere is often like 
the Hollywood sick room scenes where the grey haired country doctor 
has just finished stethescoping the boy hero and depressing his tongue. 
In what might well be disturbingly parallel fashion, the venerable medic 
gives the misty-eyed, hand-wringing mother a spot diagnosis of obscure 
symptomatology that could easily have confounded Mayo and Johns 
Hopkins clinicians combined. 


CAUTIONS 

Administrators frequently display a rather amazing capacity to believe 
that a program once officially blessed and launched is inexorably carried 
forward under the hopeful assumptions which prompted its inception in 
the first place. The personal dynamics underlying this kind of delusional 
thinking are probably varied and complex, but suffice it to say that it 
represents the too common confusion of wish and reality. In the case of 
parent-teacher conferences thematically developed around test interpre- 
tation, there are almost predictable administrative manifestations. Gen- 
erally, these are expansive utterances alleging “progress” or “success,” but 
giving limited substantiative information. Such affirmative statements, 
while ostensibly evaluative in purpose, are usually descriptive in only a 
quantitative or formalistic sense. One finds frequent references to num- 
ber of interviews, proportion of parental participation, and amount of 
testing. There is also considerable emphasis on the mechanics of holding 
conferences, times available, their physical setting, and procedures for 
scheduling. It is surprising how voluminous or verbose it is possible to 
become with essentially peripheral data. 

These are doubtless interesting statistics and practices, but their recita- 
tion is hardly an acceptable substitute for more searching analysis of as 
allegedly prepossessing an educational innovation as systematic parent- 
teacher conferences. This is not to suggest that there has generally been 
a calculated avoidance of really trenchant evaluation by those charged 
with directing the programs. More likely, administrators have unwit- 
tingly lured themselves into the comforting, if naive, assumption that 
what is basically an appraisal of form is somehow a judgment of substance 
as well. Failure to make this fundamental distinction, of course, renders 
reasonable perspective virtually impossible. 

What is an acceptable evaluative procedure for parent-teacher con- 
ferences? This is answerable only with reference to the rationale leading 
to their development in the first place, or at any rate the justifications 
made for them. While there may be some philosophical differences on 
this point, general professional agreement could probably be secured on 
the following conference objectives: 
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1. Establishing a good working relationship between home and school with 
a view to mutually stimulating the student's academic achievement and social 
adjustment. 

2. Improving public relations; creating a favorable community attitude 
toward school policies and practices. 

3. Giving parents a “diagnostic” view of student achievement, specialized 
aptitudes, general academic potential, and perhaps personality characteristics, as 
measured by standardized tests and through classroom observation. In some 
degree, analyzing the educational and vocational implications of these data. 

The first objective is very much like that implied in traditional mark- 
ing and reporting procedures. Report cards were usually devised not only 
to inform parents of student achievement and deportment, but also to 
enlist their assistance in making whatever changes in student performance 
seemed warranted. Poor grades presumably indicated inadequate prep- 
aration which could be corrected with supervised study at home and 
occasionally tutorial help. “Unsatisfactory deportment,” so the theory ran, 
demonstrated the need for more effective (not necessarily punitive) home 
disciplinary measures, the results of which would be carried into the class- 
room. The formula was just that simple, and it still has its outspoken 
partisans. 

While modern parent-teacher conference programs theoretically operate 
in a far more sophisticated and, hence, less directive or threatening fash- 
ion than that reflected in the traditional report card, the report card's es- 
sential function remains prominent in professional thinking. Many teach- 
ers state emphatically that classroom instructional and control responsibil- 
ities require some kind of “leverage”; i.e., a method by which outside 
pressures or persuasions may be placed on students whose academic or 
social adjustment is poor. The conference procedure provides an excel- 
lent opportunity to solicit, rather definitively, such assistance from the 
home. It is commonly conceded even by critics of the plan that, in this 
respect, direct contact is more advantageous than communicating through 
checklists, letter grades, or even personalized letters. 


EVALUATING RESULTS 


How can educators make a determination of the effectiveness with 
which the first objective is being met? There are a number of criteria 
through which an answer may be approached, although certainly not re- 
solved completely. For one, the degree to which a student observably 
improves in his classroom work and inter-personal relations following a 
conference can be considered a fair measure of its efficacy. A distinction 
would have to be made here between what might be only a temporary 
reaction on the one hand and the desired permanent gain on the other. 
There is an opportunity also, with adequate statistical controls, to make 
a comparison of standardized achievement test results for parent-teacher 
conference schedules, and non-schedules. These two suggestions are sim- 
ply illustrative. The criticism will perhaps be raised that they set forth 
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rather tentative and uncertain judgmental bases for employment; and 
so they do. Still, there is utility indicated if for no other reason than that 
they tend to make staff members conscious of their purpose. Furthermore, 
their use probably strengthens the case for administrative good faith in 
the program as a whole. 

The objective of effecting sound public relations is one currently receiv- 
ing considerable emphasis among educators. In most systems, virtually 
all contemplated administrative changes are to some degree examined in 
the light of their assumed implications for community opinion. It is not 
always possible to assess the popularity or acceptability of educational 
developments in advance. However, certain principles have found wide 
subscription in this respect. One of these maintains that the closer a school 
comes to the community in terms of professional accessibility, the better 
the prospects for public relations. The presumption here, of course, is 
that these contacts will generally be of an affirmative or constructive 
nature and, as in the instance of parent-teacher conferences, provide a 
recognized service. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to devise a technique that could indi- 
cate with appreciable accuracy the specific contribution parent-teacher 
conferences make to improved public relations. Only in a gross sense do 
schools generally secure a measure of the public relations totality, anyway. 
Success in bond and charter elections is one type of rather materialistic 
index which has been used for this purpose. The relative frequency of 
severe lay criticisms on philosophical or functional counts is another. 
Neither of these are very satisfactory from the standpoint of reliability. 
A few research minded administrators have suggested pinpointing com- 
munity reaction to educational innovations such as parent-teacher con- 
ferences through surveys or questionnaires submitted to parent partic- 
ipants. Unfortunately, this type of method has definite shortcomings, not 
the least of which are the frequent unrepresentativeness of returns and 
the common propensity of actual respondents to answer almost any query 
affirmatively. 

Administrators will largely have to content themselves with the logical, 
if not always demonstrable, assumption that any intrinsically sound edu- 
cational development tends to strengthen public relations. This is not 
only true in the sense that schools are evaluated in terms of their aggre- 
gate characteristics, but also in the relationship that many lay generaliza- 
tions concerning education will stem from only limited experience. If a 
significant proportion of these “limited experiences” are unsatisfactory 
from the community's point of view, then, for public relations practical 
purposes, the whole educational program might as well be equally un- 
satisfactory. It follows that prudent administrative policy will be to 
scrutinize carefully those activities through which the public may con- 
ceivably secure an erroneously poor impression of the school and take 
whatever measures are feasible to correct the situation. 
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The third objective, viz, making a diagnostic interpretation of psy- 
chometric and observational data to parents is one requiring closest ad- 
ministrative attention. As has been pointed out, the potential of this 
aspect of parent-teacher conferences to threaten and misguide parents is 
considerable, although there are correspondingly positive possibilities. It 
will be a matter of serious concern to those charged with directing the 
program which of these basic alternatives is developed. 

Since attention has been given in this article to the importance of 
developing criteria for parent-teacher conferences, it would appear to 
follow that fairly explicit judgmental bases would be offered for the 
diagnostic interpretive objective. Unfortunately, the nature of this under- 
taking is so subjective and complex, it is commonly concluded that 
“direct effectiveness” is not amenable to anything seriously qualifying 
as objective measurement. This fact, however, doesn’t absolve school 
administrators from ultimate responsibility in the matter. It only in- 
dicates that evaluation will have to be handled differently. Emphasis 
must be placed on professional preparation for the conferences rather 
than on a post-determination of their specific efficacy. It is presumed in 
this tack that the development of teacher competence in diagnostic and 
interpretive skills will automatically result in the employment of those 
skills in parent interviews. Consequently, a realistic program appraisal 
would be made on the basis of the extent to which teacher participants 
acquire such capabilities. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF STAFF 


At this point it is clear that conscientious administrators will neces- 
sarily become intimately involved with the professional development of 
their staff members in the matter of interpreting psychometric data to 
parents. Recognizing the near clinical characteristics of this function, 
they will provide as intelligent and comprehensive a relevant in-service 
educational program as possible. Imaginative leadership is obviously re- 
quired in establishing a program through which teachers will systemati- 
cally acquire both a theoretical understanding and practical grasp of 
sound conference procedures. This, incidentally, should not only result in 
a qualitative improvement of teacher-parent interviews per se, but in a 
feeling of considerably more security on the part of professional par- 
ticipants. 

Pursuant to this end, there should be a broad utilization of available 
resource personnel with some claim to psychological or educational ex- 
pertness in counseling. These persons will be able to offer guidance to 
teachers in the effective use of observational and psychometric informa- 
tion. Through them can come a delineation of the particular strengths 
and weaknesses of tests in use, a technical knowledge of their specific 
characteristics, and an understanding of performance implications. Atten- 
tion can also be given to the significance of individual behavioral patterns 
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to assist the teacher in gaining observational insights, thereby encourag- 
ing interpretation in more analytical terms than stock disciplinary phrases 
or pedagogical clichés normally provide. 


It is almost vital that staff members develop some reasonable sophistica- 
tion in relation to the psychometric data serving such a large part of the 
basis for parent conferences. This’is primarily so because of the inherent 
professional obligation to secure pertinent knowledge and proficiency in 
these matters. Another cogent reason is that parents are increasingly apt 
to have appreciable test sophistication of their own. Rapidly growing 
industrial and business use of standardized tests is giving many of their 
employees related backgrounds and understandings heretofore rare in 
those non-academically employed. Slipshod or ill-informed professional 
handling of psychometric data, then, will probably tend to find more 
critical lay reception in the future than has been the case in the past. 

There seems to be no good reason why administrators shouldn't use a 
“check out” or qualifying procedure on teacher preparation for parent 
conferences. Through this they could define for their own purposes the 
particular knowledge and skills which ought to be emphasized in an 
in-service educational program. Teachers could then receive guidance in 
those areas which, in addition to technical test information, would 
likely include good interviewing techniques and at least some philosophi- 
cal orientation. 

Lest this entire aproach sound too mechanical, too pat, it is added 
that none of these suggestions in any way replaces a genuine willingness 
on the part of the teacher to participate in the conferences. This, of 
course, is the sine qua non of any effective educational program. Rather 
than force hostile or seriously skeptical staff members into such a schedule 
for administrative purposes, it is far better to suspend or even abandon 
it. Too much of what is potentially productive in education is ruined by 
indifference, enmity, and ignorance on the part of persons who should be 
characterized by their enthusiasm and dedication. Parent-teacher con- 
ferences are no exception and the sooner administrators face this fact, 
the better for all concerned. 





PHYSICS FOR THE ABLE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Over 300 students from 19 nearby public and private high schools attend 
lectures—demonstrations once a month by various members of the Dart- 
mouth College physics faculty. These are not a part of a high-school advanced 
physics course, but rather a way of advancing high-school physics. This pro- 
gram not only provides an opportunity to enrich the high-school physics courses, 
but also to use the college’s demonstration facilities, which are much more ex- 

tensive than those that the high schools in this program could provide. 
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The Testing Program: What Constitutes 


Minimum Essentials? 
DANIEL W. FULLMER 


= trends in the field of education have brought us an old 
problem, intensified and complicated by many factors. The increase in 
the number of students seeking admission to existing colleges and uni- 
versities promises to be a major problem. The move toward selective 
admissions in higher education is concomitant with the intensification 
of formal selection in almost all employment categories. We have to live 
with an increasing demand for more and better education. The use of 
tests for selection purposes in the world of work as well as scholarship 
will have certain effects upon school policies regarding the role of tests. 
How can we best meet the challenge? The answer is not to be found in 
any simple formula nor in the renovating of a single program. Improve- 
ment of the testing program will contribute to the general over-all up- 
grading in the quality of education being sought. 

During the past two years, I have spent a portion of my time working 
on testing problems with public school personnel. I served as acting 
director for a state-wide testing service. Our chief concern has been with 
the problem of upgrading the quality of testing programs in the several 
school districts of the state. The hope that individuals working with 
testing problems would seek assistance from existing consultant facilities 
was uppermost in our minds. It was held that any substantial improve- 
ment in a school’s testing program had to come from within the school 
itself. The prime mover in a given situation can find assistance and 
support from existing facilities in most states.' Agencies cooperating in 
consultant services are usually non-profit institutions. Because this can 
be a profitable venture, test publishers have been represented in most 
states for many years. The consultant help obtained from test publishers 
is not always unbiased. In fact, many consultations terminate with an 
order for tests which are neither necessary nor appropriate to the needs 
of a school. 

I do not contend that present consultant services will yield a common 
approach in each school district to the solution of the common problem 


1In Oregon, consultant services are available to the schools from the Oregon State Department 
of Education in Salem ; the Oregon Cooperative Testing Services at the aly <2 Come & 
Eugene; the General Extension Division in Portland; and h of edt nd departments 
ef Ghuantien in Cho eeveed quater Gatitatites 8 tee Gouna State Goutens <f Gigher Winentien. 
Daniel W. Fullmer is Associate Professor of Education with the General Extension 
Division of the University of Oregon, 1633 Southwest Park Ave., Portland 1, Oregon. 
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of an adequate testing program. The opposite of conformity to a single 
pattern might be more desirable. The most important factor is more 
basic to the ultimate success of a given program in a given school. This 
important factor deals with whether or not the school faculty members 
were involved directly in the decisions making process. As much benefit 
will probably result from sitting down together and exploring ideas as 
from any other single aspect. I feel that working together is a necessary 
prerogative since it is nearly impossible to get people to concern them- 
selves with problems they feel are not their own. 


THE TESTING PROGRAM 


There is no magic formula for a testing program. Some will want to 
test more, others a little less. A possible solution might be to do as much 
testing as necessary to obtain the maximum usable amounts of informa- 
tion. Obviously there will be variation among grade levels and among 
school districts. A school district that maintains only the minimum es- 
sentials in school facilities will not be able to use as much information 
as the school district which supports an excellent special education pro- 
gram supervised by a certificated psychologist. Nevertheless, the basic 
minimum group-testing program might be quite similar. The most likely 
areas of variation would be in the individual-testing program and follow- 
up. The total group-testing program might follow the pattern offered 
here as a basic minimum. The individual-testing program would be 
scheduled as needed for make-up and further testing. Specific instruments 
to be used under each category will be discussed in a later section under 
Criteria for Selecting Standard Testing Instruments. The reader is re- 
ferred to Buros’ Mental Measurement Yearbook series for critical evalua- 
tions of specific tests. 


Group Testing 


Intelligence Test Achievement Test 
Grades Grades 
Grade 3 in May Grade | - Readiness 
or Achievement Battery 
Grade 4 in October Grade 3 in May 
Grade 7 in October or 
Grade 10 in October Grade 4 in October 


Grade 7 in October 

Grade 9 in October 
or 

Grade 10 in October 


Make-up Testing 
For the transfer pupils, group-tests should be scheduled in February and 


October each year. 
The follow-up testing with individual instruments will be scheduled as 
needed by appropriate personnel in each school district. 
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No school district should attempt the use of standardized tests without the 
services of a consultant to work with teachers through in-service education. 
Every testing program needs to be headed by someone with administrative status.? 


FREQUENCY AND TIME OF TESTING 


One of the first questions which may come to mind regarding the re- 
duced frequency of testing is one which regards the adequacy of reduced 
quantities of data. I am sure this problem has been over-emphasized 
by test publishers in their promotion of standard instruments. They have 
insisted we should use achievement tests in the fall and spring in order 
to measure the amount of growth each student has made for the year. I 
do not maintain that there is anything inherently wrong in this process, 
but I do maintain that it is an expensive luxury in the face of rising 
educational costs. It is very difficult to justify such an expenditure for the 
sole purpose of looking at the difference in achievement scores. The 
difference that exists in these scores cannot be realistically regarded as 
the amount of net gain. The net gain is the difference between the 
October testing followed by 12 months and a re-test the subsequent 
October. I am concerned as much with the fallacy in thinking as I am 
with the extravagance of intensive testing. In the first place, curriculum 
committees within a system could devise their own instruments for 
measuring the degree to which they have attained the goals set by the 
school. The evaluation would undoubtedly use other criteria in addition 
to test results. Many additional factors would need to be included in a 
total evaluation. The defense for intensive testing becomes a little more 
feasible with the contention that more usable information for individual 
guidance and instruction is made available. However, the relative stand- 
ing of an individual within a group is not apt to change very much in a 
two- or three-year period. Intermittent group testing will allow for as 
much usable information as intensive testing. There is still another 
danger regarding teaching practices which is so obvious that discussion 
may be unnecessary. If standardized tests are used intensively, teachers 
know and are influenced to some degree by the fact that they know the 
content of the test which will be administered to their pupils. It would 
not be difficult for a teacher to feel justified in emphasizing those things 
appearing on tests which she finds are difficult for her pupils. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PLACEMENT 
From this article it is obvious I am convinced intensive testing is 
unnecessary, but I would like to state some points in a positive manner 
regarding a program of intermittent testing. The first of these has to do 
with the scheduling of intelligence and achievement tests. 1 propose, due 
to the nature of the intermittent testing program, it is necessary to give 
both the intelligence and achievement tests at the same time. The con- 


*Bradford, James M., and H. Stewart Maredock, Measurement and Evaluation in Educati 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1957. 509 pp. 
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cept of expectancy, vital to any program of interpretation of test results, 
can be best applied if the tests were administered in this way. I might 
mention, at this point, that a new series of intelligence and achievement 
tests do an excellent job of combining scores for expectancy predictions 
and will prove to be extremely valuable to the process of test interpreta- 
tion by teachers.* 

In all of the above, we have been discussing the disposition of those 
individuals who fall within the usual amount of deviation from the 
mean. If people fall more than one standard deviation above or below 
the mean, they should be given individual tests to determine how far 
they are above or below the mean. In the case of the academically slow 
pupil, it is necessary in most situations to determine whether or not he 
can be classified as mentally retarded. If he is, he will be subsidized in a 
special program in many states. If he is between the classification of MR 
and what would be one standard deviation below the mean, he is most 
certainly in the dull-normal range. Pupils in this category are almost 
always slow to learn and require special techniques in remedial work. 
Unless the teacher is able to pin-point these people, it is difficult for her 
to plan her program so that she will not spend a disproportionate 
amount of her time with these slower learning individuals. Pupils who 
are in the rapid learning or gitted classification—those one standard devia- 
tion above the mean—are in a world unto themselves. The teacher is 
often negligent in handling these pupils because they are almost always 
capable of self-direction and self-discipline. It is, nonetheless, their right 
to expect a just share of the teacher's time. It is important for the school 
system to know who these pupils are and where they occur in the school. 
Special testing with individual instruments will help to determine how 
much quality these individuals seem to possess in the valuable and/or 
academic facility. 


INSTRUCTION 


The individual testing program is an integral part of the total testing 
program being proposed. The follow-up testing with individual instru- 
ments affords a more valid basis for placement in the school districts’ 
instructional program.* While it is possible to use test results for classifica- 
tion purposes as here proposed, it should be kept in mind that this 
is not their most worth-while contribution. The most significant contribu- 
tion test results render are in the area of individualized instruction. 
A teacher should utilize every available source for guidance in planning 
learning experiences. Few sources afford more opportunity than valid test 
results. 

It is not necessary to re-test the slow learning and mentally retarded 
pupil with individual instruments beyond what is normally expected 

‘California Test Bureau, 6916 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, California, 1967. 


*Wrightstone, J. Wayne; Joseph Justman ; and Irving Robbins, Evaluation in Modern Educa- 
tion, New York: American Book Co. 1956. 81 pp. 
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in the special education program. The rapid learning pupil and the 
gifted pupil will repeatedly score high on most group instruments so 
that repeated testing with instruments that are obviously inadequate is a 
highly questionable practice. Re-testing with individual instruments or 
other appropriate instruments should be determined by the special educa- 
tion program. 

By far the largest number of individuals in any school system will fall 
within the plus or minus one standard deviation category. It is with these 
individuals that most teachers spend most of their time and it is to these 
individuals that the total testing program is directed. These individuals 
are extremely consistent from month to month, from grade to grade, 
and from school to school. It is not assumed that in individual cases 
there will not occur spectacular changes. It is quite possible spectacular 
changes may occur and these may be either positive or negative. By 
testing every third year, it is possible to detect the truly meaningful 
shifts and will just as effectively omit the less spectacular, less important 
individual deviations which naturally occur in almost every individual 
pupil's pattern of achievement. We are saying that a pupil who drops 
from high to low in achievement in his group from fourth to seventh 
grade has made a spectacular change, but a pupil who drops by a few 
months from the fourth to fifth grade and recovers by seventh grade 
has regained his relative position in the group and would not be con- 
sidered as having made any spectacular changes. He would be designated 
as one who simply followed a normal zig-zag pattern. A similar analysis 
would apply to one who gained rapidly from fourth to fifth grade and 
so on. 

FINANCE 

The cost of the intermittent testing program as compared to the in- 
tensive testing program is, I am sure, a matter of concern. If the results 
obtained from the intermittent testing program can be accepted as 
adequate, it can be easily defended on the basis of per pupil cost.5 The 
test publishers’ point of view can be understood on the same basis. The 
adequacy of data can be supported on almost all professional bases. 


MAKE-UP AND FOLLOW-UP 

Test make-up should be done for all who do not have test scores. Two 
separate test dates during each year, one in October and one in February, 
would be appropriate. The make-up needs to include both intelligence 
and achievement. The high and low groups should be re-tested at least 
once during each follow-up session. High group could be defined as 
those more than one standard deviation above the mean of the ap- 
propriate norm group. The standard deviation unit would be approxi- 
mately fifteen points on most group intelligence tests. The standard 
deviation is found in the test manual. 


*Oregon Cooperative Testing Program, Bulletin No. 6, April 1956, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 
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CRITERIA FOR SELECTING STANDARD TESTING INSTRUMENTS 


In order to view the full scope of the group testing program, it is 
necessary to incorporate intelligence tests, achievement tests, diagnostic 
tests, teacher made tests, and all other formal instruments which can be 
used to measure a number of like individuals from which normative 
data may be obtained. It was not the purpose of this article to discuss 
tests other than those which measure achievement and intelligence, the 
minimum essentials in any testing program. Programs which go beyond 
minimum essentials will utilize other types of group instruments. 


I have begun a discussion which has put forth a number of general 
assumptions upon which most measurement authorities agree. In order 
to make a report that is of practical value to the classroom teacher, it is 
necessary to avoid minute details and technical jargon. The criteria for 
selection of specific test instruments must reflect the best thinking in the 
field. Testing instruments should meet the three general criteria claimed 
by most authorities: usability, reliability, and validity.* 


Usability—Usability refers to the practical mechanics of administering, 
scoring, and interpreting the test. It indirectly refers to the content 
adequacies of the test which is mostly the burden of the criterion validity. 


Reliability—The reliability of a test tells us very little except that, if 
its magnitude is r=.90 or greater, we can usually assume it consistently 
does whatever it does. If we can hazard an assumption and claim that 
what it does is relevant to our interests, and we usually can, then it is 
of importance to know how reliable an instrument was found to be 
under similar conditions. 


Validity—Validity refers to the actual truthfulness of the test. If it 
measures what was claimed by assumption it measures, the instrument 
is considered valid (truthful). When a given instrument is compared to a 
similar instrument which has been in use for a period of time, test 
builders are attempting by correlation to determine a validity coefficient. 
These four distinct kinds of validity (content, construct, concurrent, and 
predictive) have been enumerated in the literature and represent the 
best available thinking of recognized authorities on testing. 

The first criterion of a more specific nature that might be mentioned 
has to do with the common sense practicalness of the content of the test. 
An affirmative answer to the foHowing questions would tend to show 
that the test has content validity. 

1. Does content of test items reflect content of subject matter taught? 
2. Do the skills required in taking the test appear reasonably frequently in 
the subject matter presentation? 


3. Do the items present a sufficient sampling of possible understandings and 
knowledge to justify conclusions one might draw from the test results? 


*Wrighstone, J. Wayne, etc., op cit. 
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If we can get affirmative answers to those questions which pertain to 
the actual content of the test and its relatiouships to what has been 
taught, it can be assumed that the test we are about to use will give us a 
fair representation of the level of performance of which a given group 
is capable. 

A committee of teachers will need to sit down with a group of given 
instruments and determine by careful inspection and study the degree 
to which a given test meets the criterion of content validity. Other more 
technical criteria to which a standardized instrument must conform are: 

1. Adequate norms. 

2. Standardization sample of adequate size to insure accurate representation. 

3. Test is sufficiently long to be accurate and yet brief enough to be ad- 
ministered without undue fatigue on the part of the subjects. 

Once a selection of instruments has been made by the careful process 
described above, it is safe to assume that it will be possible to carry on 
this program in its basic format for a long enough period of time to 
acquire comparative data on individual students. Test instruments 
should be selected carefully enough so it is not necessary to make fre- 
quent changes in the choice of instruments. 

Predictive validity is not of major concern in the group testing dis- 
cussed here. In prognostic testing, the importance of prediction is para- 
mount. Any grouping of pupils on the basis of test results reflects an 
assumption of predictive validity. 


EQUIVALENCY OF INSTRUMENTS ' 
Most standardized instruments which postdate World War II will be 
found to have positive qualities. Older instruments are perhaps as 
technically adequate in most respects. Norms, however, will be grossly 
inadequate in most instances. It is imperative that up-to-date norms of 
known relevance be used in all matters of interpretation. Norms are 
used as standards against which individuals are compared. An interpreta- 
tion can be no more accurate than the norms used. 


SUMMARY 
There are several trends afield in education which will likely affect the 
practices in testing. The direction of affect will undoubtedly be toward 
increased testing activity. Commercial agencies will welcome the oppor- 
tunities and school personne! will feel their pressures. It would be well 
for school personnel to be cognizant of these principles for an adequate 
testing program. 
1. An organized system for interpreting test results must be provided. 
2. A follow-up, with each teacher as a hub and each pupil as a spoke, is 


necessary to individualize instruction. 
3. A test pattern for an individual is more important than a single set of 


test results. 
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4. Intermittent group testing will yield meaningful patterns as efficiently 
as intensive group testing. 

5. A school needs only as much information from tests as it is staffed to 
utilize effectively. 

6. The responsibility for selection of specific tests to be used in a given 
school district rests with its faculty and administration. 

7. The selection of specific tests should be guided by a critical reference 
when possible. Buros’ Mental Measurement Yearbook(s) is such a reference for 
tests. 

8. Every investment of talent and money in our public schools should yield 
the greatest possible return. On the basis of this principle, all group testing 
should be scheduled in the early fall, possibly October. 

9. All test instruments used in the testing program must conform to the 
basic criteria of a good test. Teacher-made tests are included. 

10. The norms of a test must be appropriate to the group tested or valid 
interpretation will be impossible. 

11. The quality of a teaching staff will be more brilliantly reflected by the 
way in which test results are used than by the impressive list of instruments 
selected. 

More people than usual are concerned about educational opportunity. 
It is the duty of every teacher and administrator to be as well informed 
as possible about technical aspects of his profession. An exceptional op- 
portunity exists and carries with it commensurate responsibilities which 
only an informed profession can meet effectively. 





SCIENCE AND MATH IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The study of science and mathematics embraces the very fields of knowledge 
most essential to national security in our times. While it is most important that 
our schools provide a broad and balanced program of education in all fields, 
there can be little doubt that the teaching of science and its essential base, 
mathematics, needs greater emphasis in today’s world. We should be concerned 
not only with our level of scientific achievement today, but we should also be 
even more concerned with where we might be standing ten or twenty years 
from now. 

The nation can hardly hope to have the highly trained scientists and engi- 
neers it will need in the years ahead unless steps are taken now to re-emphasize 
the teaching of science and mathematics in the high schools. Not only will this 
help to develop the professional experts who will be needed in the years ahead, 
but it also will increase the supply of technicians and other specialists who will 
be needed to supplement and support their work. And it will have thus added 
an important advantage: Many thousands of American boys and girls—re- 
gardless of the careers they pursue—will get a better understanding of the in- 
creasingly scientific world in which they live——Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 








Suggestions in Administering the Health 
Programs in Secondary Schools 
HIRAM USILANER 





= principals must manage every phase of their schools, they 
often are expected unfairly to know a great deal about many matters— 
not the least of which is the effective organization and operation of a 
program in health and physical education. Many administrators have 
specialized in other fields and, understandably, have had little experience 
with the practical difficulties of or the favorable conditions for physical 
education generally. Moreover, as often as not, the principal has inex- 
perienced teachers of physical education who are obliged to look to him 
for direction (since he is the responsible authority). Above all, the 
principal is ordinarily the chief spokesman of the school before the 
board of education and the community at large, especially if he needs 
to improve facilities through their help. Consequently, he might welcome 
the suggestions which follow, for they are conclusions based upon many 
experiments by many persons in the field of health and physical educa- 
tion. 

1. Consider health and physical education as a part of the curriculum 
—not as an extracurricular part. 

2. Provide at least two full-time teachers (one for boys and one for 
girls), with a major of twenty-four semester hours earned in an approved 
department of health and physical education. 

3. For every grade, schedule five periods (forty to sixty minutes each) 
per week (three for physical education, one for health, and one for 
intramurals). 

7 a. Schedule all pupils of a group (sections or grades) at the same 
period. 
b. Place pupils in the most nearly homogeneous groups possible. 

(1) Boys of two sections of a grade may be placed in one class 

and girls in another. 

(2) Workable combinations of sections can be made by con- 

sidering numbers and interests, as well as physical, mental, 
and social ages: (a) some workable combinations are: 74; 
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| 9-10; 11-12; 9-10-11-12; 10-11-12; (b) usually 7-8-9 is less 
; successful. 
is L { ~ Hiram Usilaner is an Instructor of Health and Physical Education, District of Colum- 


bia Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 
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(3) Have a desirable number in each class—good: 30-40; accep- 
able: 40-50; too large: over 50; too small: under 30. 

c. If possible, have a restricted activities class for all boys (and one 
for all girls) who cannot perform or enjoy usual activities. 

(1) The class should be small, not larger than 15. 

(2) It should meet regularly. 

(3) A thorough examination by a qualified physician, with spe- 
cific recommendations regarding activities, is the first essen- 
tial. 

(4) The recommendations should be followed closely in deter- 
mining the type and amount of activities to be assigned. 

4. Provide for a program based on individual and group needs, in- 
terests, and capacities. 

a. If a pupil is unable to participate in some activities at times, let 
him take part in as much as possible and, for the remainder of 
the time, fulfill a specially assigned task. 

b. If a pupil is unable to take part in most of the usual activities, 
enroll him in the restricted activities class or make an individual 
assignment. 

5. If possible, provide for every pupil a weekly participation period 
for intramural activities, exclusive of health and physical education 
classes. 

6. Schedule physical education clubs as other school organizations. 

7. Provide suitable places for the program. 

a. Let outdoor space include an open area and courts for various 
sports (as volley ball, basketball, playground ball, tennis, and 
horseshoes). 

(1) A sheltered outdoor space is excellent. 

(2) Hard-surface playing spaces and courts are splendid. The 
size of an outdoor gymnasium depends on many local fac- 
tors; but a useful size is 120 by 100 feet. The surface is of a 
concrete composition, which is not so hard on the feet as 
ordinary cement. This space is enclosed on four sides by a 
ten-foot wire fence with gates on two sides. This fence serves 
as backstops for the tennis court. Mark out two full-sized 
courts with tennis posts that can be removed quickly, so that 
the entire space can be used for other activities such as base- 
ball, volley ball, etc: Between the tennis courts and on either 
end is space for eight or ten shuffleboard courts. The tennis 
courts can be converted quickly into courts for paddle 
tennis. Running crosswise there can be two full-sized volley- 
ball courts. It is also possible to build four handball courts, 
one in each corner of the field. 

This arrangement provides a certain amount of safety from 
traffic and other hazards, is convertible into many facilities, 
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can be used throughout the school year, and serves as an 
excellent playground for the community when school is not 
in session. 
b. Let indoor space consist of at least a gymnasium floor for use 
throughout the day. 

(1) An office for the instructor, place for equipment and first- 
aid supplies, dressing room, and classroom for health educa- 
tion should be provided. 

(2) Adequate locker and dressing rooms and showers are essen- 
tial. 

(3) A girl's rest room, properly equipped, is essential. It should 
have proper heating, lighting, ventilation, a cot, a full-length 
mirror, coat hangers, water, soap, and towels. 

8. Provide needed equipment and supplies, including record forms, 
filing cabinets, lockers, scales, first-aid materials, phonograph and records, 
piano, reference books, magazines for pupils and teachers, balls, bats, 
mats, mat-hangers, and standards. 

9. If space and equipment are limited, require teachers of boys and of 
girls to rotate. 

10. Require teachers to designate days for each phase of the program 
and to adhere strictly to the schedule. Avoid using days of bad weather 
as occasions for health education classes. 

11. Permit few exceptions to the schedule—(a) forbid substitution of 
study hall or dismissal when original plans cannot be followed; (b) expect 
teachers to make daily plans for both outdoor and indoor lessons. 

12. Require teachers to follow the official course of study, including 
the use of adopted textbooks (unless they can provide better materials) , 
but adapt the program to local needs. 

13. Give credit toward graduation for health and physical education, 
with one-fourth unit per year if the teacher has a major or minor certif- 
icate in the subject and the official courses of study is used. If more 
practicable to do so, increase graduation requirements to allow an extra 
unit for this subject. 

14. Whether or not credit is given, give every pupil a mark in this 
subject, entering it on both the report card and the permanent record. 
This record is valuable to future teachers in the field, since only can- 
didates from an approved high-school department are encouraged to 
major in it. 

15. Pupils should wear regulation suits. 

16. Give the teacher no more than an average teaching load, even if 
the program must be curtailed. If the teacher works after school hours, 
he should arrive later than other teachers or be assigned fewer other 
duties; likewise, conferences with students regarding health should be 
equivalent to those regarding other subjects. 














Radio and the Educator 
ARTHUR HULL HAYES 


A FEW months ago, I had occasion to meet with a group of educators, 
including a very substantial representation of secondary-school principals. 
The talk was about mass communications in general and network radio 
in particular. 

I particularly enjoy discussing radio with educators, because some edu- 
cators tend to feel as strongly about radio's alleged shortcomings as I do 
about radio's great values. Admittedly one of the reasons for my enjoy- 
ment of these discussions is that they give me an opportunity to inform 
the educators regarding what we believe network radio is contributing 
and how it is making its contribution as a unique informational-educa- 
tional force in our democratic way of life. 

The process of education demands of the educator a constant curiosity. 
I can testify at firsthand that the enthusiasm of the teacher for asking 
questions remains strong. But the questions themselves, when they per- 
tain to network radio, frequently betray a lack of background infor- 
mation. 

Years ago, before radio amounted to anything, the movies’ Will Hays 
sighed that everybody had two businesses, his own and the movies. I wish 
I could say the same about every educator and radio. For network radio 
is certainly part of the “business” of the educator today. I can demon- 
strate this by citing the many supervisors who have so vigorously offered 
to tell me exactly what's wrong with radio. There is only one small prior 
requirement. Before you judge network radio, it is important to know 
what it is trying to accomplish. 

Since the advent of broadcasting, the field of audio-visual education 
has grown to sizeable proportions. Practically every department or board 
of education has an audio-visual section. Virtually all secondary schools 
throughout the country are equipped with radio receivers and other 
audio-visual apparatus and have some kind of audio-visual program under 
teachers supervision. The mass media of communication are being inte- 
grated more and more into the educator's work. 

This is all to the good from a practical point of view. The fact that 
audio-visual aids to normal classroom teaching are being made part of 
the learning situation is good. It helps to defeat the isolation of the little 
red schoolhouse. But I ask you to consider a parallel. 

Which of us today would make so bold as to say that all textbooks or 
general books are not doing their job? Which of us, indeed, would not 
try to talk rather about specific books—good, bad or indifferent? 


Arthur Hull Hayes is President of CBS Radio, New York, New York. 
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Just as we are all convinced of the importance of books—and equally 
convinced that reading is a good habit to cultivate—I find in my discus- 
sions of educators that we are all convinced of the theoretical importance 
of listening to radio. I use the word “theoretical” deliberately. I have 
on occasion listened to impassioned criticisms of a program, for example, 
by educators who admitted that they never heard the program themselves 
—just heard about it! I have had equally authoritative comments from 
educators who heard only one episode, or merely read an analysis of it in 
a scholarly journal. 

And a single adjective clouds the issues. The adjective, very simply, is 
“educational.” So-called “educational” broadcasting is placed by some 
educators in a self-contained niche of its own, defined sometimes by being 
a non-profit operation or merely by being clearly and definitely labeled 
as “educational.” This makes it distinct from what is then called “com- 
mercial” broadcasting. And this in turn seems to create an ambiguity in 
educational attitudes. The “educational” broadcast is assumed to be both 
pure and unselfish, while the “commercial” broadcast is exploitive and 
without academic stature. 

I suppose that these twin assumptions are the result of a failure to de- 
fine terms. As a broadcaster, I submit that the radio network I represent, 
among others, has devoted a great deal of time, talent, energy, and money 
to educational broadcasting. I admit freely that we have made no great 
effort to pin a purely “educational” tag on these programs, any more 
than the New York Times or the works of Charles Dickens are subtitled 
“textbook.” Indeed, we must plead guilty to a deliberate avoidance of 
such a tag or subtitle, for the very same reason that the New York Times 
or the publishers of the works of Charles Dickens would. We do not be- 
lieve in compartmentizing communication or informational entertain- 
ment. 

Perhaps our concept of educational broadcasting is too broad, but in 
this day and age, I don’t think so. Perhaps, on the other hand, some edu- 
cators’ concept of what constitutes educational programming is too nar- 
row. If, as I am sure teachers will agree, education is to be a continuing 
process, then a formidable amount of our program content is distinctly 
educational, whether it is listened to at home or in the school. The proc- 
ess of cultural development does not stop at three o'clock in the after- 
noon. There is as important an educational aspect to listening to a Phil- 
harmonic Symphony broadcast of a Beethoven concerto at home as there 
is to a session in music appreciation which takes place in the classroom. 
There is as much insight to be gleaned from listening to an actual broad- 
cast of United Nations proceedings as there is to a discussion of the U.N. 
in the civics or history classroom. While no medium can take the place 
of the teacher-student relationship in the classroom, certainly a mass 
communication medium such as radio offers an invaluable and indis- 
pensable supplement to the classroom. What is broadcast on radio in the 
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areas of news, information, music, and public affairs offers an oppor- 
tunity, unequalled in our history, to make of education the continuing 
process which educators would like it to be. 

I think educators would agree with these concepts of education vis-a- 
vis radio broadcasting. Where we might tend to disagree is on the ques- 
tion of content. To those who say that we render only lip service by assert- 
ing radio's value to education, I must reply, “How familiar are you— 
really familiar—with what a radio network offers?” If we categorized the 
various subjects taught in the average secondary school in the course of 
a year, we would find that virtually every single subject could have been 
enlarged upon by one or more programs on the air during the course of 
that year. For music appreciation courses, CBS Radio has broadcast the 
New York Philharmonic and the Cleveland Symphony Orchestras. Other 
networks offer the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air, and the Tele- 
phone Hour among fine music programs. We present the fine 375-voice 
choir of the Salt Lake Tabernacle, as well as a weekly organ program by 
E. Power Biggs. Each summer, we present several weeks of broadcasts 
from the great music festivals from all over the world. For the area of 
civics and history, there are 127 news programs each week on the CBS 
Radio Network alone, including international coverage and analysis of 
news “in depth.” Certainly, students can broaden their educational hori- 
zons by listening to “The World Tonight” which presents the news from 
all corners of the world, as well as from “World News Roundup” and 
“News of America” whch provide “spot news” directly from the places 
where the news is being made. 

For current events discussion, there were several notable public affairs 
programs, an outstanding example of which was a special unrehearsed 
discussion of contemporary educational problems by the presidents of 
three great American universities and three leading Soviet educators. In 
addition, we presented a documentary on the Galindez-Murphy case 
which aroused nation-wide interest; an interview with President Tito of 
Yugoslavia; a special report from the secret camp of Cuban rebel leader 
Fidel Castro; and many other exclusive stories from various areas of the 
world. Other networks offer such public affairs programs as “Meet the 
Press”; “Parallel,” which dramatizes news stories of the past; “At the 
U.N.,” a weekly report on United Nations doings; “Family Living, '58;" 
“The Open Mind,” a weekly discussion program; “This Week in Science”; 
“Biographies in Sound,” a series on great men of our time; and “Youth 
Wants To Know,” a weekly panel discussion. 

For government, science, and current history, there is our “World at 
Large” series. For literature, there is the distinguished “Invitation To 
Learning” program where scholars and professors and writers talk about 
the great books of all time. In the religious education area, there is the 
“Church of the Air” which offers each week viewpoints of two different 
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religious denominations.. We have also presented a new information 
program called “Answer, Please!" in which Douglas Edwards answers a 
multitude of questions submitted by listeners on subjects of various kinds. 
Each Sunday, our “Face the Nation” program presents interviews with 
such world figures as Konrad Adenauer, Adlai Stevenson, Nehru, Khrush- 
chev, and others. Can history be learned more vividly than from the 
words of those who are making it? 

In the field of talks, we presented twelve addresses by the President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, an interview with former 
President Hoover, a talk by former President Truman, addresses by Secre- 
tary of State Dulles and Vice-President Nixon, among many others. Men- 
tion should also be made of our presentation of the BBC’s Reith Lectures, 
delivered by George F. Kennan, currently professor of history at the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study at Princeton, New Jersey. In the field of 
health education, there were broadcasts of football, basketball, golf, track, 
and other athletic events. 

I have indicated only a very brief selection of the radio programs which 
can—and should—be juxtaposed with the work of the contemporary edu- 
cator. And these have been drawn largely from the program schedule of 
only one network. But, is the contemporary educator aware that these pro- 
grams exist? Does he make the effort to find out how this wealth of 
material can be utilized? I think not. Recently, we published a Dis- 
cussion Guide to our series entitled “The World at Large.” This was a 
practical guide, indicating specific questions and topics which might be . 
applied to the various programs in the series. When copies were made 
available to a number of secondary schools, the teachers seemed quite 
surprised and delighted to find such content available .We received a 
gratifying response. In addition, we tried an informal experiment in the 
New York-New Jersey-Long Island area. Students in five large secondary 
schools were divided into two groups—those who were asked to listen to 
the programs and those to whom the programs were not mentioned. 
After an interval, teachers discussed the current events content with both 
groups. The results of the survey, however informal, were revealing. Stu- 
dents who listened to public affairs tended to know more and to want to 
know more as a result of listening. They asked for outside reading bibli- 
ography and generally envinced greater interest. 

We in broadcasting do not take our responsibilities lightly. We could 
not even if we wanted to, because there is no more demanding taskmaster 
than public opinion. But, I must submit that educators have some 
responsibility in this area, too. It is their responsibility to make effective 
use of at least some of the educational programming which is on the air. 
To those teachers who wish that they could take their students to Car- 
negie Hall, I say, “You can take them to Carnegie Hall—every Sunday 
afternoon and it costs no more than the turn of a dial.” 
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It has always been our conviction that public opinion is the ultimate 
determinant of what is on the air—and the educator is or should be—in 
the vanguard of public opinion formation. It is also my conviction that 
network radio is performing an important role in our educational life. 
But the ultimate success with which its function is performed rests not 
only with the broadcaster but also with the educator. The program con- 
tent is available if educators would only utilize it. And, if they would uti- 
lize it, they would encourage those of us in broadcasting to strive to do 
more in the way of servicing this vitally important area. Every one at the 
networks is very much aware of the need for, and significance of, informa- 
tional, cultural, and educational broadcasting. But, if educators are not 
cognizant of the material available and if this material is not put to use, 
much of it must eventually disappear from the air. In this unfortunate 
event, the public—and that includes teachers and students—will be the 
inevitable ioser. For the public is the true director of the program 
content of radio. 





QUALITY EDUCATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 

Channeling Our Energy for Quality Education is the theme that will pace 
this year’s activities of the NEA Department of Rural Education. Chosen at a 
late January meeting of the Department’s Special Policies and Program Com- 
mittee, the theme reflects the committee’s conviction that the present world 
situation has encouraged the public to look realistically at education needs. Be- 
cause the greatest of these needs has been shown to be in the little high schools, 
department officials hope to encourage a fresh look at school district reorgani- 
zation and re-evaluation of programs in schools which must remain small. 

With these goals set, plans are underway for a one-day summer meeting in 
Cleveland, June 30, and two full conferences in the fall. October 10-11 are the 
dates for the full department meeting which is expected to draw leaders of 
farm, civic, and other organizations in addition to rural teachers. County super- 
intendents will meet October 12-15. Both sessions will be in Minneapolis and 
will be treated as one unit. 

Chairman of the Policies and Program Committee is R. E. Harris, Texas 
Education Agency, Austin. Ralph C. Norris of Des Moines is president of the 
Department of Rural Education; and James E. Butts, Martinsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, is president of the County Superintendents Division of the Rural Educa- 
tion Department. All three were key figures at the January planning sessions. 


INTERESTING FACTS 
The number of babies born in the United States during 1957 set a new record: 
4,318,000—or 98,000 more than last year’s record. 


Ten years ago, some 90,000,000 Americans attended movies at least once a 
week. Today, attendance has shrunk to 30,000,000 a week. 

















Problems Related To Opening a New 
Junior High School 


LESLIE HINDS 


| throughout the United States are well aware 
that a flood of students is about to reach the secondary schools. The 
three grades in the junior high schools must handle about two million 
more students during the next three years, than they have during the last 
three years. This means that school districts must build many new build- 
ings, or expand present facilities immediately. With the additional stu- 
dents and buildings must come additional teachers, which in turn creates 
additional problems for administrators. Many people in the administra- 
tive role will be faced for the first time in their career with organizing 
new faculties, scheduling work in new or incomplete buildings, and with 
many other related problems. The problems described in this article are 
presented in the hope that some of the shock can be taken from those 
administrators who have never opened a new school. 

Fortunately for the citizens of Midland, Texas, the school board and 
administrative officials have been farsighted enough to have provided 
already the necessary facilities to take care of the increased enrollment. 
Two new junior high schools, Austin and Alamo, have been completed 
during the last two years. In each instance, the builders had completed 
enough of the facilities for classes to being during the first week of Sep- 
tember, but work had to continue on through the middle of the school 
year before all the plant was ready for occupancy. Specific problems en- 
countered at the Alamo Junior High School are to be described in this 
article. The major problems encountered can be grouped into four cate- 
gories: (1) administrative routines and physical plant problems, (2) or- 
ganizing a new faculty and building a team, (3) developing an instruc- 
tional program, and (4) developing student morale. 


ROUTINE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The administrative routines and physical plant problems have been 
typical of those anticipated by any principal. The Alamo building, de- 
signed for approximately 1,200 junior high-school students, opened in 
September with less than one-half capacity load. This was fortunate 
because only the three regular classroom wings and the administrative 
area had been completed. The builders were still working on the cafe- 
teria, the gymnasium, and the vocational unit. The band hall, choral 
and strings rooms, and the auditorium had hardly been started. 


Leslie Hinds is Principal of the Alamo Junior High School in Midland, Texas. 
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Scheduling classes in an incompleted building forced the principal 
to use regular classrooms for each of the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth- 
grade football teams, boys’ physical education, girls’ physical education, 
band, orchestra, instrument storage, shop, home economics, choir, and 
art. Classes of this nature, which needed special equipment, required a 
great deal of planning and adjusting by faculty members in order to 
operate from a regular classroom containing regular classroom facilities. 
The boys’ football team and the physical education groups, for instance, 
were forced to wait until they arrived home in the afternoon to bathe 
after having participated in physical activities on an under-developed 
play area. Shop students were necessarily limited to a drawing and crafts 
program. The three bands, the largest of which contained sixty-five mem- 
bers, were forced to practice in a classroom only slightly larger than the 
average. Art students attempted to do their art projects on regular stu- 
dent desks without the benefit of a lavatory, running water, proper stor- 
age, display space, or kilns. Homemaking students had to limit their 
activities to those which could be of a lecture type and to the selection of 
material and equipment which would furnish their department once it 
was completed. Regular classes in the wing which temporarily housed 
the choir were blessed with music throughtout the day! A further compli- 
cation was created in that students were forced to bring sack lunches or 
to walk a block across the street to an elementary school which attempted 
to serve hot lunches to approximately 700 students from the two schools. 
Scheduling of these activities in temporary quarters on a revised schedule 
can be somewhat trying, but they were not the major concerns. 


THE FACULTY 


One of the most frustrating situations to arise in opening the new 
school was felt by the principal during the early spring when teachers 
were being assigned to the new building. To the principal, who knew 
none of these teachers, the names on the faculty roll meant very little. 
There was no sense of belonging and it was difficult to visualize the kind 
of organization that would eventually grow out of this group. Several 
definite steps helped in the development of the faculty. 

In Midland, teachers’ contracts are written to cover a period of nine 
and one-half months. This provides for a two-week faculty workshop 
before the actual beginning of classes. The workshop this year centered 
around three basic understandings. One was the scope and sequence as it 
relates to the content of materials to be taught, the second dealt with the 
understanding of student information available to the faculty, and the 
third was directed at home-room activities, with emphasis on the improv- 
ing of reading in the seventh and eighth grades and student guidance in 
the ninth grade. In addition to study in the three major areas mentioned 
above, building meetings, general assemblies, and get-acquainted parties 
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in the evenings played an important part of the initial organization of 
the faculty. 

The second phase of developing a faculty team was handled through 
regular faculty meetings each week. These meetings were limited to a 
thirty-minute period and a carefully prepared agenda was followed to be 
sure that direction was provided. The meetings were mainly devoted to 
the discussion of school board policies, developing agreements that were 
suitable for our building staff and student group, and to being sure that 
each teacher understood why certain administrative decisions had been 
made. Announcements and routine information were channeled to the 
faculty by means of faculty bulletins which could be kept by the teacher 
for future references. Meanwhile, the principal devoted as much time as 
possible to personal conferences with the faculty, leaving most of his office 
routines and planning to evenings and week ends. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The third and most vital of the major problems, that of developing the 
instructional program, is only in its initial phase and will be a continu- 
ing process. This problem has been handled by dismissing the student 
body at 2:30 p.m. one day each month and devoting about an hour and 
one-half to in-service training related to the instructional program. In 
addition, departmental groups are called together as time permits be- 
tween these monthly meetings to discuss the departmental work as it 
relates to the total program. 

An effort has been made to strengthen the language arts program and 
bring about a more effective carry-over of this program into all depart- 
ments. Homogenious grouping of seventh- and eighth-grade home rooms 
for reading improvement has been used. Students in these sections devote 
their time to vocabulary development, dictionary usage, developing read- 
ing skills when necessary, improving reading rate and comprehension, 
broadening student interest in many areas, and any other activities that 
the teacher feels useful in the communication process. Suggested activities 
have been made available to teachers, but each teacher has had the free- 
dom to decide which activities seem most effective for his particular group. 

The role of the teacher in the guidance program as a means of improv- 
ing instruction is an in-service activity that is now in progress. The guid- 
ance director for the school system has devoted one period to a general 
orientation for the faculty explaining that the definition of the program, 
the scope and sequence of materials, and decision making by the teacher, 
as they relate to the individual pupil or class as a whole, are a vital part 
of the instructional program. This discussion will be by periods when 
the counselor and other resource persons will emphasize to teachers the 
value of having and using the student information that is available to 
them. This area will cover health and energy levels, attitudes and abili- 
ties, achievement, motivations, personal adjustment, and social adjust- 
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ment of students. The outgrowth of these understandings by teachers 
should be an improved instructional program. 


DEVELOPING STUDENT MORALE 


The last of the four major problems, that of developing student morale, 
was essential if we were to have an effective instructional program and 
work comfortably together. The students had been pulled out of a good 
junior high school by means of changing the district lines. Leaving their 
friends, organizations, and school traditions, and moving into an un- 
known situation was an unpleasant task for many. 

Fortunately, band rehearsals and football practice were begun a week 
before school opened. During the second week of school, a spirited cam- 
paign and election of cheer leaders was conducted. This was followed 
by the election of the student council] and class officers. By the time 
Christmas came, the student body had become a loyal and effective group. 
The football teams had enjoyed a good season, the basketball teams were 
making nice progress, the band and choir had performed as school repre- 
sentatives, the student council had completed its constitution and was 
functioning normally, there had been a Hallowe'en carnival and Christ- 
mas parties. By this time, student morale was no longer a problem, but 
actually was a real asset. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The problems related sound as though opening and organizing a 
new school is all drudgery. Obviously, a great deal of work must go into 
such an operation, but certainly there is a great deal of excitement and 
satisfaction for all those involved in the process. Many of the handicaps 
in undertaking the administration of an established group are removed 
in that a great deal of flexibility can be permitted in organizing a new 
group. Our problem was simplified by the fact that we had an excellent 
contractor who built a school plant, that normally requires eighteen 
months, in only ten months. Every effort was made by the school board 
and administration to provide us with excellent facilities with a minium 
of interferences to the educational program. If there is any one suggestion 
which might be of value to an administrator going into a new school for 
the first time, it would be a motto which was submitted by an elementary- 
school principal at a mental health workshop conducted in Midland last 
spring, “Life is hard by the yard, but by the inch, life's a cinch”! 





INTERESTING FACTS 


During 1957 Americans “put away” $25 billion they did not need for urgent 
living expenses. This is the 1957 value of the liquid assets acquired during the 
year—savings, securities, and insurance. 


The electronics industry, an infant in 1945, is now the nation’s fifth largest, 
producing products worth 22 billion dollars a year. 
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Teaching the Techniques of Research 
in the Secondary School 


LOUISE H. BEARD 
WILL C. DANIELS 
ELENA R. Le BLANC 
and SAM ADAMS 


— members of the Louisiana State University Laboratory 
School recently combined their efforts and plans for the purpose of guid- 
ing juniors and seniors in the development of a learning unit in which 
the expected outcome for each was a correctly written, carefully pre- 
sented, accurately documented expository paper. In the past, each of 
several supervisors had required students to prepare such a paper during 
the second semester. In all cases the school librarian had assisted by mak- 
ing the library available for class use and by rendering many types of 
service. 

The correlation of a unit of this type offers tremendous advantages to 
teachers, students, and to the librarian. This was a good project in inter- 
departmental cooperation. Problems are not lessened, but the rewards 
of success are far richer when responsibilities are shared with colleagues 
who have a common interest in the student and a common desire for 
favorable outcomes. 


INITIATING THE PROJECT IN ENGLISH CLASSES 


The writing of a documented expository paper is, indeed, a complicated 
process for young minds to grasp and follow through, involving familiar 
elements of composition yet presenting new and difficult techniques. 
Students were willing to undertake this project, however, since they saw 
a practical need for it. They knew that term papers are required in col- 
lege. They understood that guidance in their first attempt at writing this 
kind of paper would give them better preparation for future needs. They 
wanted to improve in the writing of exposition. They realized the impor- 
tance of knowing how to gather and organize information from several 
sources for oral and written reports in the business and professional world. 

Through class discussion a definition of research was developed by find- 
ing answers to questions like these: What is research? Of what value is 
it to us? With what kinds of research are we familiar? What type of re- 
~ Louise H. Beard is Supervisor of Business Education, Will C. Daniels is Librarian, 


Elena R. LeBlanc, Supervisor of English, and Sam Adams is Supervisor of Science in 
the Laboratory School of Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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search shall we use? After a clarification of terms, the students decided 
upon the following general objectives for the unit: 


1. To gain some skill in the use of secondary sources of research through 
mature use of libraries. 

2. To improve in the other skills of expository writing. 

3. To write and type a mechanically correct paper. 

4. To develop an understanding of one aspect of a particular topic. 

Preparation for the work that lay ahead in the writing of a paper based 
on information from several sources included classroom activities in writ- 
ing a summary, a digest of an article, a paraphrase of a quotation, and a 
review of a book. Finally, the students wrote a review of three articles 
on some topic of current interest, gave credit within the paper for quoted 
excerpts, and made a bibliography. 

Since most of the term papers were to be written on some topic related 
to physics of chemistry, the supervisor of science assumed the respon- 
sibility of helping his students select topics and narrow them to a reason- 
able scope. The English supervisor and student teachers of English 
helped students make preliminary outlines, some of which were sent to 
the science supervisor for suggestions or approval. A series of audio-visual 
aids available in the library were particularly helpful. They were: 

1. A motion picture showing the proper method of gathering and organizing 
information for presenting a written report 

2. A filmstrip explaining the card catalog 

3. A filmstrip explaining the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 

4. A filmstrip explaining miscellaneous references material 


The librarian made arrangements with other departmental librarians 
of the University for the students to use their specialized reference tools, 
periodicals, and books. Many students took the initiative in acquiring 
pamphlets and related materials from local industries and other com- 
munity sources. 

English teachers then took the students into the library for several class 
periods. In this phase of the work, the goals were to teach students to 
make intelligent use of borrowed materials and to help them establish 
sound research habits. Therefore, teachers emphasized setting up an 
orderly procedure in the mechanics of finding and recording information. 
Students decided to use cards for organizing a working bibliography and 
for making notes. 7" 

To facilitate a consistent recording of information, the supervisor of 
business education stenciled sheets of instructions, illustrating correct 
forms for writing and typing the paper and for making footnotes and a 
bibliography. Each student in the English classes received a copy of these 
instructions, and class time was devoted to a group study of this informa- 
tion. Before a final copy of the paper was due in English classes, these 
instructions were reviewed. Judging from questions asked, teachers had 
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reason to believe that students were beginning to understand the impor- 
tance of being accurate and truthful when giving credit for an unusual 
statement taken from the work of an author. 

A few students were enrolled in neither science nor typewriting. They 
were allowed a freedom of choice in the selection of a topic, but were 
asked to follow the instructions on the stenciled sheets as closely as 
possible when making their final copies in longhand. 

In order to help the students have better papers for typewriting and 
science classes, the teachers of English corrected the first neatly written 
copies of the papers. The students made corrections, revised when neces- 
sary, and recopied the manuscripts before taking them into typewriting 
classes. 

ACTIVITIES IN THE TYPEWRITING CLASSES 

Junior and senior typewriting students now faced the problem of typ- 
ing a manuscript from their corrected handwritten papers. Since sopho- 
more typewriting students were not assigned term papers in their English 
classes, they faced the problem of typing neatly written papers for other 
students not enrolled in typewriting. The only objective of these students 
was to learn to type a manuscript according to a standard accepted style 
as set forth in the stenciled directions. All were aware that their basic 
manipulative skill must be integrated with the knowledge of pertinent 
related information in solving the problem of typing a professional 
looking paper. 

Bulletin board displays of selected pages from similar manuscripts, oral’ 
and written directions, various machine manipulation demonstrations 
followed by student experimentation, and much personal supervision 
formed the core of the teaching-learning situation during the class periods. 

Getting students to produce typed manuscripts with a professional 
appearance in a relatively short time was difficult, indeed, for the teachers. 
It was necessary to keep the attitude of the students wholesome through- 
out the unit. Students and teachers found they could accomplish prect- 
sion of detail if they exercised patience at all times. As a result, students 
learned to adapt the many and varied deviations from standard straight 
copy to the manuscript pattern set forth in the direction sheet. The 
teachers constantly guided them in the many decisions required in an 
extremely wide variety of topics—many of which were of a highly technical 
nature. 

Responsibility for accuracy—typographic and form—in the final type- 
written copy rested squarely on the students. The supervisor and type- 
writing teachers did no piecemeal proofreading or correcting of isolated 
pages at any time. Since the reports copied ranged in length from six to 
twenty or more handwritten pages, some students typed two short manu- 
scripts when class time permitted; and others, who were responsible for 
completing their own papers, found it necessary to type outside the reg- 
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ular class period in order to meet the deadline date for submitting typed 
papers to the science department and the English department for further 
evaluation. 

Tue ROLE OF THE SCIENCE TEACHER 

As has been mentioned earlier, all students enrolled in chemistry or 
physics were expected to write on a topic related to their science course. 
Each student, in conference with the supervisor, selected a topic which 
met the following criteria: (1) student interest, (2) availability of infor- 
mation, and (3) reasonable scope. The supervisor set up a card file for 
maintaining a permanent record of subjects. 

As work progressed, numerous additional conferences were held as 
necessary. Some were for morale purposes; others were to give additional 
help regarding sources. But the greatest single problem was “I'm finding 
too much material. How can I limit this topic?” A typical sequence was: 
“The Uses of Catalysts in Industry,” which was later narrowed to “Theory 
and History of Catalysts,” and still later reduced to “History of Catalysis.” 


EVALUATION OF THE PAPERS 


Typewriting teachers evaluated the papers upon their completion on 
two bases: (1) total production (accumulated completed lines—equated 
for pica and elite type); and (2) line accuracy (total lines divided by total 
number of uncorrected errors—both typographic and form). Total pro- 
duction, because of a difference in objectives of the unit for the two 
groups (those typing their own papers and those typing papers for other 
students), had to be evaluated on the basis of an arbitrary scale of accu- 
mulated lines deemed acceptable for the various letter grades in the light 
of the length of time devoted to the actual typing of the papers during 
typewriting class periods. This problem was allotted the same amount 
of time as any other integrated unit and, therefore, received an equivalent 
weight. 

Evaluation of the papers in the science classes was based upon science 
content only. Two questions were given special attention: (1) Did the 
student cover the topic adequately? (2) Did the student avoid extraneous 
or irrelevant information? This problem was weighted as the equivalent 
of a unit test. 

In their final evaluation, teachers of English placed particular emphasis 
on the new aspects of mechanics, such as accuracy and appropriateness of 
footnotes, and correctness of bibliographical forms. In evaluating content, 
they looked specifically for intelligent use of borrowed materials, smooth- 
ness of transitions, and clarity of expression. Students and teachers agreed 
that the papers were the equivalent of four regular themes. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL EVALUATION 


Each supervisor assumed the responsibility for one aspect of the whole 
learning process, and each student concentrated his efforts on a single 
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activity aimed at meeting the requirements of several departments. The 
librarian found it possible to render more effective service for these 


reasons: 


1. Time was saved in scheduling classes to the library and in making 
materials and information available. 

2. Well-planned library assignments helped students use their time to better 
advantage, thus relieving the librarian of discipline problems. 

$. Students’ requests for reference materials which were not available in the 
school library pointed up needs in planning for future purchases. 


The science supervisor was aided in these ways: 


1. The papers were neatly typed, which greatly facilitated reading and 
evaluation. 

2. The English department relieved the science supervisor of responsibility 
in many areas such as outlining, note taking, and correct usage. 

3. The specialized skills of the librarian were available for the procurement 
of material, so that the science supervisor was able to concentrate on the tech- 
nical phases of the papers. 


The advantages of this correlation to the English supervisor were: 


1. The supervisor of science assumed the responsibilities of working with 
students in selecting and limiting their topics and of evaluating the subject 
matter content. 

2. The visual aids supplied by the librarian and other services performed 
by her enabled teachers of English to create a variety of learning experienc 
for the students. 

3. The supervisor of business education facilitated the accurate recording 
of new aspects of mechanics by supplying stenciled sheets of directions. The 
manuscripts typed under the guidance of teachers of typewriting were mechani- 
cally correct and, therefore, a pleasure to evaluate. 

The business education supervisor found the correlated learning unit 
superior to the traditional unit in the following ways: 


1. The science department provided an incentive for learning to type a 
manuscript by requiring each student to submit such a paper. 

2. The learning was purposeful because typing from a personal handwritten 
copy instead of a printed textbook copy more nearly resembles the kind of manu- 
script typing students will experience in later life. 

3. The typewriting teachers could concentrate on arrangement, placement, 
and the mechanics of typing since the English Department had supervised in- 
terpretation of mechanics directions and had proofread the handwritten papers. 


The outcomes of this project were gratifying. Many students received 
a great deal of personal satisfaction through the accomplishment of a 
difficult task which made a variety of intellectual demands upon them. 
Supervisors were convinced that the objectives were reached more effec- 
tively through correlation than through the traditional method. They 
have made plans to continue teaching the techniques of research through 
interdepartmental cooperation. 














Pupils vs. Spelling 


SAMUEL WEHR 


V V: HAVE learned much in the last several decades about the prob- 
lems of teaching spelling to our children, and we have done much to im- 
prove instruction in that most difficult of subjects. We have learned how 
very unphonetically English is spelled. We know from such studies as 
the Thorndike word counts what are our most frequently used words. 
Similar studies have told us what words are most commonly misspelled. 
We recognize that use-value plays a large part in learning to spell a word, 
and that use-value, not shortness or visual easiness, makes a word easy to 
spell, or conversely, difficult to spell. We have found out that regular spell- 
ing periods in a school day have their place when they are used to focus 
attention upon the intricate problems of spelling, but we have also come 
to know that the ideal place and time to learn to spell a word is in the 
situations in which they are used in speaking, writing, and reading. All 
these things and many more we know. 

We have revised instruction in spelling. We have rewritten our spelling 
texts. We have added pictures to them and to our dictionaries. We have 
graded our words according to word counts. We try to teach words in 
meaningful contexts. We have made a game of spelling and a science of 
it, and still many of our youth remain poor spellers. 

It is time now to turn our attention to the speller himself and to begin 
to revise and reshape his attitude toward the problems of spelling. We 
may need to take a lesson from business. Perhaps we have been trying 
to unload a new product upon the consumer without first educating him 
to the values of the new product. For a century and a half, the onus of 
poor spelling was put solely upon the speller and Americans have come 
to have a spelling inferiority complex. Compared with modern Turkish, 
English is an almost impossible language to spell. Modern Turkish is a 
very phonetically spelled language, and spelling as English speaking 
people know it is never taught and never needs to be taught. Turkish 
children are good spellers because their language is easy to spell. Amer- 
ican children are poor spellers because English is a very difficult language 
to spell. But is this fact ever taught to our children along with the strange 
spelling they have to learn? Does the average speller know that spelling 
is difficult because of something inherent in the written language itself; 
that he is not a poor speller only because of some mental aberration or 

This article is reprinted by permission from The Core Teacher, a publication of the 


Curriculum Laboratory of the Division of Secondary Education, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Dr. D. Willard Zohn, Dean. 
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deficiency within himself? It is surprising to know many bright children 
are poor spellers; how many of them feel they are somehow mentally de- 
ficient in some mysterious way because of it; how many ordinary people 
wonder why they can learn other things but cannot master spelling; how 
many persons make a fetish of being poor spellers for the same reasons 
that maladjusted children often make a show of their maladjustment. 

It is pedagogically sound to teach so that the learner's attitude toward 
his task is good. It does not change the nature of the task in any respect, 
but it has everything to do with the accomplishment of that task. So it 
is with spelling. It does not make the task of learning to spell easy when 
we come to know that English is one of the most difficult languages to 
learn to spell, but it may change our attitudes toward accomplishing that 
hard task if we know that the difficulty is at least as much in the language 
as it is with ourselves. Up to now we have done little to help pupils 
understand this. 

Students must learn the very nature of their language as they learn to 
read and write their language. Our boys and girls must know that Eng- 
lish uses forty distinguishing sounds in pronouncing the language, but 
there are only twenty-six letters in our alphabet; three represent no 
sounds of their own as d, for example, usually does, or m, or 1. The letter 
c is always pronounced by some sound represented by s or k—as in receive 
or cake. The letter g is pronounced k or kw as in liquor or liquid. The 
letter x receives variously the sounds of z (xylophone) or ks (execute) or 
gz (examine). This is only a small part of the consonant complications in 
English. 

The vowel complexities are even worse! We have eleven single vowel 
sounds, three dipthongs, and one possible tripthong to be spelled with six 
written symbols—a, e, i, o, u, and y. The most frequent vowel sound in 
English has no written symbol of its own and may be spelled by any of 
the written vowel symbols. This is the neutral vowel sound heard in the 
italicized portion of these words: sofa, butter, freshman, month, rela- 
tion, mountain. Consider the spelling of the italicized vowel sounds 
in these words: J, aye, eye, by, buy, high, height, aisle, island. Examine 
carefully the spelling and the pronunciation of the italicized portions 
of this group of words: hiccough, though, through, bough, bought, cough. 
This disparity between spelling and pronunciation can be multiplied a 
thousand times over in the language and yet pupils are brought to the 
task of spelling with no sense of the enormity of the difficulties, but with 
every assurance that it is no harder than any other school task, and with 
every right to feel that any poor spelling they are guilty of is due to 
something wrong with themselves. 

Our common practice of teaching both spelling and grammar, which 
so frequently becomes a word by word dissection of the language, never 
gives the learner any real understanding of the nature of the language 
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he is mastering. In fact, our students seldom realize they are learning a 
language; they are only ever learning words. They keep putting the 
pieces of a jig-saw puzzle together, but they never get an opportunity to 
see the whole picture. 

Sometimes, too, our excellent method of teaching pupils to read is con- 
tributory to poor spelling. Those who learn to read rapidly and well, 
learn to read thoughts and ideas, learn to see large groups of words, and 
tend to see only enough of each word to be able to identify meaning and 
ideas. Often the visual image these pupils have of internal segments of 
words is vague and hazy and they become poor spellers. This accounts 
in part for the fact that bright students often misspell words they should 
ordinarily know. A great part of our spelling efforts must be to help 
youth learn to visualize the portion of words, where difficulties normally 
occur. 

Lastly, our correction of misspelled words must help in this visualiza- 
tion process. It is not the spelling teacher's job to indicate which words 
are spelled incorrectly, though to witness many spelling lessons one is 
led to think that this is the reason for which spelling lessons are or- 
ganized. A good spelling lesson should begin with learning what portions 
of words have usually given the most trouble. Seldom are whole words 
misspelled, though the practice of putting a check mark after a word con- 
taining a spelling error has lead children to feel they missed the whole 
word. When a word is misspelled the learner's attention must be focused 
upon the part in error. Drawing a circle around the part of a word 
faultily spelled takes no more time than conventional methods of correc- 
tion and does center the attention upon the part of the word causing all 
the trouble. “I forgot about the ei after c.” is much nearer the truth and 
is much better spelling reaction than “I misspelled receive’ and would 
put the blame for the error upon the trouble spot in the word and not 
on the gray matter of the child. 





NEA HAS THE ANSWERS 


For teachers and administrators faced with “tough” questions from parents 
and laymen, the NEA Publications Division is readying a “reservoir” of in- 
expensive two-color reprints of “special features” from the NEA Journal. First 
series includes five reprints on such subjects as class size, homework, child 
growth and development, elementary and secondary curriculums, and achieving 
a balanced program. They are meant for distribution to inquiring parents, to 
new teachers, and for use in in-service programs. Each reprint is 20 cents. Ad- 
dress orders to NEA Publications Division, 1201-16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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How Our Schools Help the Rapid Learner 


ROBERT J. HAMILTON 
and CHRISTOPHER COLLIER 


. basic types of programs for rapid learners are currently in 
vogue throughout the nation. All three are used in the Greenwich Public 
Schools. They are acceleration, skipping grades; individualization, en- 
richment; and ability grouping. Acceleration, though practiced, does not 
concern us here as it involves only a small percentage of our students. In 
individualization, all teachers at all levels make provision in their assign- 
ments for students of varying abilities. In the high school, however, 
greater emphasis is placed on individualization. There, special research, 
guided supplementary reading, and many other such academic endeavors 
are provided. 

In the elementary school, the classroom teacher provides enrichment 
for the rapid learner and sets up groups within the classroom according 
to achievement in arithmetic, reading, and other skills. Our most dra- 
matic experiments, however, have been those carried on independently 
of each other over the past two years at Julian Curtiss School and at. 
Eastern Junior High School. At these two schools, ability grouping has 
been instituted at the seventh and eighth grade levels. 

Advocates of ability grouping maintain that it allows for learning to 
proceed at a more realistic rate for the whole class. This lessens the strain 
on the slow learner who is constantly trying to keep up. At the same 
time, it permits a greater challenge to be provided the rapid learner. The 
great middle group of average students is relieved of both a minority that 
dominates and a minority that tends to slow the class learning process. 
Thus, each group may develop its own leaders with a genuine oppor- 
tunity for these individuals to rise to the top of their group. More specif- 
ically, this permits the adapting of material, methods, and vocabulary to 
the ability of each group. 

Important factors in the experiments at Julian Curtiss School and 
Eastern Junior High School are the selection of teachers, the identifica- 
tion of the rapid learners, and the development of challenging classroom 
and school activities. The selection of teachers is left to the principal of 
the school. Obviously, teachers selected are those who have particular 


Robert J. Hamilton is Principal of the Julian Curtiss School and Chairman of the 
Committee for the Rapid Learner; Christopher Collier is a Teacher in the Julian Cur- 
tiss School, both in Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Reprinted with permission from the December 1957 issue of the Greenwich Public 
Schools Bulletin, Hardy Finch, editor. 
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interest in this phase of school work and, when possible, have had some 
years of experience in teaching. 

At Julian Curtiss School, the rapid learners are identified for purposes 
of grouping as children who have an 1.Q. of 120 or above, or a rank of 
two years beyond grade level on achievement tests, or have been recom- 
mended by their previous teachers. Thus academic achievement and 
native intelligence, plus the factors of social and emotional maturity as 
judged by previous teachers, are given consideration in the selection proc- 
ess. Grouping at Eastern Junior High School is similar to that at Julian 
Curtiss School with two slight differences. Both of these are factors of 
the size and location of the junior high school: an attempt is made there 
to equalize the boy-girl ratio and to get equal geographic representation 
in classes. 

Once the children are grouped, what is done for them? That depends 
largely on their teachers,of course, but generally we find many similar 
techniques employed by the teachers involved with these groups. A list 
of practices used by teachers at Julian Curtiss School and Eastern Junior 
High School includes: 


Greater stress on the genuine mastery of fundamentals 

The study of algebra as part of the eighth-grade mathematics course 

The writing of foot-noted historical research papers 

The construction of audio-visual aids 

The reading and study of Shakespeare 

The intensive study of the circulatory and digestive systems through the 
dissection of chickens 

The use of the lecture system with practice in note taking 

The study of the New York Times in current events 

The giving of challenging homework assignments 


At Greenwich High School, special sections for the rapid learners are 
provided for in history and social studies, English, mathematics, lan- 
guages, and science. In addition, the high school offers two courses under 
the College Board Advanced Placement Program, one in Senior English 
and one in Senior Chemistry. In both of these, students use college text- 
books and read books of college level, write papers of freshman college 
standard, and cover the material required of freshmen in college. In May, 
students completing the course satisfactorily may take special College 
Board Advanced Placement examinations, which if passed by the student 
may be used for advanced credit in colleges and universities. Special 
sections in mathematics and science, which discuss advanced problems for 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade students, are held before and after school. A 
special electronics course with individual projects is offered in the school 
program. Slide-rule instruction is provided for rapid learners on a non- 
credit basis. Forty-six students are “taking” the Comparative Literature 
course which is being given by New York University over CBS television 
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this fall. Dr. Floyd Zulli, Jr., N.Y.U. professor conducting the course, 
held a special session with the students at the high school recently. The 
Comparative Literature students will take a special examination on the 
course and will receive additional high-school credit if they show sufficient 
competence in the subject. The Young Vic Company, a group of eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade students, study Shakespearean plays and produce ex- 
cerpts from them before the students and the public. Last fall they 
presented a very successful Richard II] and are now working on a pro- 
duction of Henry IV. Students especially interested in languages are 
studying classical Greek on a non-credit basis. These programs are not 


operating in a vacuum. A close and constant scrutiny of the practices and 


activities is provided by the administration, the Division of Research and 
Guidance, and the system-wide Committee for the Rapid Learner. 

What do parents think about our provision for the rapid learner? At 
Eastern Junior High School, 83 per cent of parints queried were in favor 
of the plan as operating. This included parents of children from all 
groups. At the Julian Curtiss School, interviews with thirty-six parents 
representing a cross section of the group indicated a generally enthu- 
siastic acceptance of the program. Many parents suggested that the ad- 
vanced groups have achieved much more academically, have felt more 
competition and stimulation, and have had an opportunity for a kind of 
enriched program which has not been possible for them in their hetero- 
geneous groupings. 

What do the students think about scholastic grouping? Eighth-grade 
students, answering a questionnaire, were sixty-five to one in favor of the 
scholastic grouping as it operates at E.J.H.S. By the same ratio, the stu- 
dents declared that they felt they learned more as the result of grouping. 
All but six believed they had been placed in the proper group. Only nine 
felt that school social life was less pleasant because of grouping. Fifty-five 
out of sixty-five were of the opinion that they felt like working harder 
under grouping. Students at Julian Curtiss, after adjusting to new 
groups, took the matter in stride and for the past two years have taken it 
for granted. 

What were the reactions of the teachers? Teachers at both schools were 
highly enthusiastic. The teachers made the following points about the 
program: Each group was able to proceed at its own rate of speed. It 
was possible to meet more fully the needs of the individual child. Un- 
reasonable competition was eliminated. Children felt more secure in their 
respective groups. Subject matter was covered without boring some and 
frustrating others. Leadership qualities were developed in many children 
who, before this time, had not shown them. 

















Can We Teach the Essence 


of Mathematics? 
HOWARD C. McELROY 


a teachers and supervisors act as though they were more anxious 
to train cash register operators in a chain store and account posters in a 
counting house than inventors of artificial moons. In our present struggle 
with the Soviet Union, we need to prepare scientists rather than variety 
store girls and headwaiters who can give a diner correct change. 


After the ability to read, the most important task today is to somehow 
get mathematical concepts into the minds of pupils. Some educators 
would doubtless argue that creative writing should take a place alongside 
number and curricular reading. The effect of too great tensions on the 
part of teachers and supervisors has in the immediate past, without philo- 
sophy of refining experience as an avenue to better writing, been to 
frustrate many promising youngsters who would eventually be happier 
as writers of shop reports and sales slips than as authors who receive 
mountains of rejection slips. We had better imitate, as successful writers 
have done in all times, the classics. 

Mathematics is not so foreign to reading as many of us imagine. A stu- 
dent who can read mathematics is in a position to help himself, which is 
the goal for which all dedicated teachers strive. Can we teach them to 
read mathematical literature, even a textbook, or a direct translation of 
Euclid from the original Greek? Of course Euclid thought of the world 
as flat and, accordingly, devised a geometry of flat surfaces and straight 
lines. We have come to see that the flat world and the round world we 
have known since the sixteenth century (omitting rare instances among 
the Greeks) is a special case of the real world, but it was the only one 
known to Euclid, who was no slouch at deductive reasoning. 

On the part of the dedicated mathematics teacher, quiet persistence is 
worth more than all the bag of tricks which have often been displayed in 
the classroom for the amazement of supervisors. Not all good teachers are 
full of vitamins. Nor are they trained philosophers. The worst class- 
rooms are conducted by young teachers who have been exposed to pre- 
vailing philosophies of education without the background of experience 
necessary to formulate a valid philosophy. All the tyro has to do is to 
master a few catch words or phrases from perusing Aristotle or John 
Dewey, and he is an educational philosopher. Progressive education has 


Howard C. McElroy is Director of Curriculum in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, and 
was for 17 years principal of the McKeesport High School. 
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too often substituted some of John Dewey's golden phrases for com- 
petency in teaching. On the other hand, there are a few traditionalists 
who know too much Aristotle, but have very little pedagogical effective- 
ness. 

Except for the fact that he narrowed his philosophy of the program of 
studies to subjects like geography, history, and science, there was very little 
the matter with John Dewey.' For a reference to Dewey's own strictures 
on the traditional subjects which we are coming less to despise in our 
present difficulties with the world behind the Iron Curtain, see how De- 
mocracy and Education (Macmillan, 1916, pages 375-401). Dewey was as 
hard underneath as the granite hills of Vermont from which he came; his 
affable manner and quiet persistence influenced a host of disciples who 
have, for good or ill, dominated American education for forty years. 
Nearly all successful teachers of mathematics have something of Dewey's 
quiet persistence; they are determined that their charges are going to 
learn the subject. Some of them make a fetish out of accuracy, and frus- 
trate children as well as teenagers, who are not born accurate, but with 
imagination. The writer is pleading that they revise their scale of values, 
and stimulate the imagination pupils already have. 

The writer once had under his supervision a teacher with imagination 
who lacked the persistence of Dewey. He was unable to help him, and 
reported the matter to the superintendent of schools, who had once been 
a teacher of science.2 The superintendent, though past sixty years of 
age, offered to help, indeed insisted on helping, and taught a class of 
ninth-grade algebra for an entire period. By the end of the period, every 
student in the class had a good grasp of the four fundamental axioms in 
algebra; namely, that the value expressed in an equation is not the least 
changed by adding, subtracting, multiplying, or dividing. Neither John 
Dewey on the one hand nor Arthur Bestor and Dorothy Thompson on 
the other have entire monopoly on the truth. The Arabs, not unsually 
regarded as the highest social paragons, saved the mathematics the Greeks 
developed for all men. As Henri Bergson was never tired of reiterating, 
mathematics and logical reasoning is natural to the human mind. Our 
difficulty has been that we are not relaxed enough to allow the subject 
to develop naturally in us. Old Socrates taught the Pythagorean theorem 
to a slave boy in the Meno. Dewey would have doubtless approved of 
that. 

Supervisors of public schools as well as the College Examination Board 
are now on the mathematics bandwagon. A recent release from the latter 
approves bringing in college consultants, attendance of teachers at con- 
ventions and summer institutes, books and travel for teachers.* This is 


1Howard C. McElroy, Modern Philosophers: Western Thought Since Kant (New York, 1950), 
pages 116 ff. 

*The late Joseph B. Richey. 

*Reported in the Professional Growth Guide released February 1958 by the Arthur C. Croft 
Publications (a division of Vision, Inc.), New London, Connecticut. 
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a wise way of improving mathematical concepts among teachers, and 
passing it on to their charges. Howard F. Fehr, president of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics condemns the artificial separation of 
algebra, geometry, and analysis, prophesies that we shall soon be rid of 
the logarithmic solution of triangles, and that concepts like sets, rings, 
fields, and statistical inference will become an accepted part of high-school 
mathematics. Euclidean geometry will take its place as a special case of 
geometry in general. High-grade colleges like Harvard and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology are now expecting college freshmen to take cal- 
culus without the traditional course in algebra, trigonometry, and ana- 
lytic geometry. Mathematical geniuses and leaders in industry are willing 
to give high schools more help, and, through the National Science Foun- 
dation, high-school teachers are being given financial help to go to ap- 
proved summer schools and improve their mathematical outlook beyond 
what even the most starry-eyed educational idealist could have dreamed 
a generation ago. The day will soon be past when we shall teach ancient 
and traditional courses in algebra. The long lists of drill exercises which 
improved accuracy but only bored pupils are going to disappear. Pupils 
will develop in their mathematical progress as naturally as trees grow 
and flowers sprout. Instead of the rigid division between courses, one 
mathematical concept will be developed on top of another, and the artifi- 
cial barriers which have separated algebra, arithmetic, geometry, and 
trigonometry will be gone forever. We shall no longer have secondary 
mathematics teachers in our American classrooms whose mathematical 
training is sophomoric and stops at the tenth grade. In elementary schools 
and in the practical courses in high schools, all pupils will realize within 
a decade that the end purpose of mathematics is not to solve problems 
so much as to develop quantitative thinking. 

The big rock candy mountain Burl Ives sings about? Mercenary sol- 
diers like Descartes invented such powerful concepts in mathematics as 
combining algebra and geometry. Ordinary Arabs kept alive the best 
mathematics of antiquity. The eighteenth century thinkers who inspired 
the formation of the United States from people who refused to conform 
to established customs and even came here to escape hanging saw a politi- 
cal vision that has rocked the world. It is not too much to have faith 
that American high-school teachers and supervisors in the middle of the 
twentieth century will be able tq teach their charges to read mathematics 
and formulate valid concepts. 





INTERESTING FACTS 
Fires in 1957 cost the nation over one billion and a quarter dollars and 11,300 
lives. 


The cost of higher education to students rose from $750 in 1939 to around 
$1500 in 1956-57 in public institutions. 
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A Sane Junior High School Competitive 


Swim Program 


EDWARD B. CANTWELL 
and JOHN H. JENNY 


© areas ago, after one of our regularly scheduled swimming meets, 
several questions were asked regarding the aquatic program in the junior 
high schools. When did it start? What type of facilities were available? 
What about facilities today? How about personnel? What method of 
competition? What grade levels are involved? After a bit of digging in 
dusty old file cabinets it was learned that about thirty-eight years ago 
Wilmington, Delaware, appointed C. Walter Kadel as its first supervisor 
of physical education. (AAHPER personnel will remember Walter as the 
EDA secretary-treasurer and Honor Award recipient.) 


EARLY ORGANIZATION 


One of the first things Mr. Kadel requested was the use of the local 
YMCA pool. Although the pool’s measurements were at that time only 
40’ x 20’ and was a bit difficult for mass instruction or team competition, 
a schedule was arranged for school use. Thus, was the early beginning of 
competition between the grammar schools and a “learn-to-swim” cam- 
paigns for all schools. The four grammar schools at this early time were 
composed of seventh and eighth grades. The first few years, the free-style 
and diving were the main events and, later as instructional skills produced 
better swimmers, the form events were included. 

To talk with Mr. Kadel regarding the history and early struggle of 
the program and the success that was accomplished, it would not take 
one long to learn that the early planning and organizing certainly was 
paramount toward well-deserved achievements. The 1926-1927 Wilming- 
ton High swimming teams, for example, were fortunate enough to win 
the High School Championship of America. Thase team members first 
obtained their interest and start with their respective school seventh- and 
eighth-grade teams. One of the outstanding developments of this grammar 
school competition was the formation of the present swimming program 
in the city’s four junior high schools. At the present time Bancroft, Bay- 
ard, P. S. du Pont, and Warner continue this activity and arrange com- 
petition between member schools. No school has any meets outside the 
city. Our program still calls for the hospitality of the local “Y” and facil- 
ities are stretched in order to accomodate the senior high schools and 
their own “Y” membership. 

Edward B. Cantwell is Coach of the Wagner Junior High School Swimming Team 
and Secretary Elect of the Eastern District Aquatic Section of the American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; John H. Jenny is Supervisor of 


the Division of Instruction, Department of Health, Physical Education, and Safety 
Education, Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools. 
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Type OF CLASSIFICATION 

The team competition is conducted in weight classification. This 
allows more boys to compete. There are four class divisions—85 lIb., 95 Ib., 
110 Ib., and unlimited. A contestant is allowed to enter two events and 
the relay; two events and diving; or diving, one event, and the relay. 
The maximum distance for all classes except the unlimited in free style 
events is 50 yards and 25 yards for form events. We allow the un- 
limited classes to swim 100 yards free style and 50 yards in the form 
events. First, second, and third place times are recorded at all meets and 
individual certificates are awarded at the close of the season. The certifi- 
cate awards are issued by the board of education’s department of health 
and physical education. It has been our experience that the boys enjoy 
these awards and realize our objectives. The results of meets are given 
and published in the local newspapers. At the conclusion of the regular 
season, a list of the individual certificate winners, along with a picture 
of the outstanding team, is published. The officials are obtained within 
the school system and or from the Wilmington Swimming Association. 
The past season there were approximately three hundred boys from the 
four schools reported for their respective school teams. As in the past, 
many of these boys continue their aquatic success in high school and 
college, assist locally in teaching and water safety, direct or assist camp 
waterfront programs, and many affiliate themselves in later life as a 
teacher or swimming official. 


EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 

The school district in general and the junior high-school physical edu- 
cation personnel believe that this program affords the best type of pro- 
gram for giving junior high-school boys aquatic experience of a competi- 
tive nature. There have been pressures brought to bear to eliminate the 
weight classification and “field” one representative team. The adminis- 
tration backed by the swimming coaches has successfully thwarted these 
attempts and will continue this program which permits the most boys to 
receive competitive experiences. 

Many former junior highschool swimmers are attending colleges 
throughout the East and are continuing their aquatic experiences. We 
feel that the junior high-school weight classification system has been re- 
sponsible for maintaining their high interest in water sports. We truly 
believe that early identification in aquatics is just as important as early 
identification in any academic area. For this reason, we believe that we 
should continue our present junior high-school competitive and swim- 
ming program on a weight classification basis and extend a class and 
intramural program into the elementary school. This we hope will be 
accomplished by the spring of 1958. For a city school system which owns 
no pool of its own but which has achieved such success in offering aquatic 
experiences to many youngsters, a great debt of thanks is owed to C. 
Walter Kadel who should be known as “Mr. Aquatics.” 








Junior High School Athletics— 
A Program for All 


DEAN F. BERKLEY 
and W. M. DIEHL 


| pretend for a minute. Imagine you are being interviewed by the 
superintendent of schools in a midwestern city for a teaching and coach- 
ing assignment in one of the four junior high schools. Perhaps you have 
had rather successful tenure as a high-school coach and desire to get into 
a larger school system. During the course of the interview, Mr. Superin- 
tendent relates the primary responsibility in the classroom and then says: 
“It should be made clear to you that in our junior high-school athletic 
program we announce no scores, award no championships, and conduct 
no tournaments.” You draw back as if the school official had said some- 
thing vulgar. He continues, “Our motivation in inaugurating a junior 
high-school program two years ago was based primarily on two postulates 
—exploration and guidance. We feel a responsibility to provide oppor- 
tunities of this nature for all boys and girls—whether in the classroom 
or on the athletic field.” You gape in amazement that anyone would 
boldly proclaim sentiments which must be contrary to the opinion of the 
local athletic enthusiasts. You accept the appointment—not without some 
doubt, however, about the kind of program briefly outlined to you. 

In Sioux Falls, South Dakota, the above has occurred frequently as new 
personnel were added to the newly inaugurated junior high-school pro- 
gram. There is probably nothing unusual about this type of athletic pro- 
gram—except that the participants, coaches, and parents would oppose 
returning to a highly competitive program so common in many elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. In fact, the drugstore quarterback is highly 
complimentary for he is not so naive but what he can see that such a pro- 
gram provides a simple success formula for the high-school athletic pro- 
gram by providing better development of all boys rather than concentra- 
tion on a select few. Briefly, here are the details of the junior high-school 
athletic program for boys at Sioux Falls: 

1. An athletic policies committee of five members serves as the policy- 
formulating group for the junior high schools. This group, rotating two 
members each year, is guided by the philosophy of the total school pro- 
gram in its weekly meetings. The decisions of this group have resulted in 

Dean F. Berkley is Assistant Professor of Education in the School of Education, In- 


diana University, Bloomington, Indiana, and W. M. Diehl is Director of Athletics in 
the Sioux Falls Public Schools of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
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a “Junior High-School Athletic Policies Handbook” which is a part of 
the adopted policies of the board of education. One of the guiding ob- 
jectives cited in the handbook is as follows: “We believe that the ex- 
perience of playing athletic games should be a part of the education of 
all children, and that the opportunity should be provided for this ex- 
perience.” The committe realized that anyone might give lip service to 
this tenet—the task, therefore, was to design a program so that school 
officials could say that such an objective was actually fulfilled. The delib- 
erations of the committee resulted in formulating policies regarding finan- 
cial procedure, equipment, awards, coaching assignments, physical ex- 
aminations, insurance, etc. The athletic director, who has served as chair- 
man of the committee, maintains the responsibility for implementing the 
policies adopted. 


2. In order that boys might compete on a relatively equitable basis, a 
classification system is used. This is a modified method of classifying 
boys by height, weight, and age. All boys are classified in September for 
football and again in November for assignment to heavyweight, middle- 
weight, or lightweight squads in basketball, volleyball, and track. 


3. Football. Contact football is held during September and October 
for eighth- and ninth-grade boys only. Heavyweight and middleweight 
squads are formed. Each squad devotes three weeks for conditioning and 
intra-squad activity. This is followed by one game with its counterpart in 
each of the three junior high schools. Touch football (nine man) oper- 
ates on similar basis for seventh-grade boys and eighth-grade boys who do 
not care to participate in contact football. Every squad member must 
play a quarter or the equivalent in every game. 


4. Basketball. This program extends from November through February. 
Heavyweight, middleweight, and lightweight squads participate. Intra- 
mural activity is organized for each squad for a period of two and a half 
months. During the middle of January, a double round-robin schedule 
commences for each squad. Fifteen boys must be suited for each game 
and each boy shall play one full quarter or its equivalent. The remaining 
boys will continue to be involved in intramural activity. Personnel may 
be shifted as much as is desired between the intra-mural and inter-school 
participants. 

5. Volleyball. March is set aside for this program. Each of the three 
squads participates in an intramural program for two weeks followed by 
a game for each squad with each of the other three junior high schools. 


6. Track. The track program is conducted in April and May with intra- 
mural activity held in April. Two or three dual meets are scheduled dur- 
ing the first two weeks in May and a junior high-school track meet is held 
during the third week. Events vary somewhat for each classification and 
no boys may participate is more than four events. 
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7. Awards. Each boy receives a certificate for participation—the same 
as he does for band, chorus, or student council. No league standings are 
maintained, no champions declared, no all-star games are played, and no 
tournaments are scheduled. 


8. Coaching Staff. Four men in each junior high school work with the 
program and are paid extra for this after-school program. One person is 
designated to coordinate the program in each school. The Athletic Direc- 
tor, in conjunction with the high-school coaching staff, conducts a clinic 
preceding each activity so that the rules and regulations governing each 
sport are conducted according to the policies adopted. 

This brief overview illustrates the implementing of a program which 
frowns on “bench warmers” and minimizes the chance of passing up a 
good athlete who may be too timid to go out for athletics or who may 
underestimtate his own ability. Every boy knows he will not be denied 
the right to participate—perhaps this accounts for the fact that nearly 
seventy per cent of the junior high school boys in Sioux Falls participated 
in the athletic program last year. 

Let’s go back to that fellow who took the coaching assignment with 
some misgivings. What's his reaction by now? The local newspaper had 
this to say in a recent article: “Some coaches who came here from out-of- 
city coaching jobs thought, at first, that they would not like the idea of 
not trying to develop their best potential players and teams. Now they 
enjoy the atmosphere that is free from pressure to win ball games or 
pressure to play one boy more than another. What is more important, 
coaches realize that the opportunity for all boys to play, if they so desire, 
will provide more health, happiness, physical skill, emotional maturity, 
social competence, and moral values. Replacing the participants’ desire 
to be at the top in standings is a desire to excel in all games.” 

There is no more thrilling testimony than the words of a boy who 
comes home and excitedly states: “Gee, Pop, I got to play!” Sioux Falls 
wants all of the boys to be able to say that! 





SCHOLARSHIP QUALIFYING TEST—SQT 
The next Scholarship Qualifying Test, known as the SQT, for the National 
Honor Society scholarships and many other scholarships, will be available to 
college-bound and scholarship-seeking seniors on October 21, 1958. This SQT is 
given by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, and the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, New York City. Principals will register 
their senior candidates with the Educational Testing Service in September 1958. 

















Stimulating the Study of Foreign Relations 
in American High Schools 


JAMES M. BECKER 


he WE are to asume a position of leadership in the world commensurate 
with other strength and the greatness of our institutions, we must have a 
more enlightened citizenry in the field of foreign affairs. Clearly the na- 
tion’s secondary schools have a tremendous responsibility for making 
youth literate in the area of international relations. To meet this responsi- 
bility, they must give increased attention to the problem of training citi- 
zens who will have a continuing, informed, and balanced viewpoint on 
world affairs. 

During the past two decades, the interests and efforts of many educa- 
tional groups have been aroused and more sharply focused on effective 
ways of teaching foreign relations. Despite the fact that interest in foreign 
relations education is neither recent nor novel, much remains to be done. 
There is a profound lack of satisfaction both with the approaches to and 
the content of much of the work being done in foreign relations educa- 
tion. 

The confusion that exists in the area of foreign relations education un- 
doubtedly reflects to a considerable extent the state of international rela- 
tions as a field of study. Though considerable progress has been made in 
defining the areas and purpose in teaching it, doubt and confusion are 
still widespread. There is a great need for coherence in selecting and 
organizing units of study for high-school students. Too many unrelated 
facts have been poured into students’ minds with too little success in 
fitting facts together into a meaningful framework. There is a great need 
for clarification of goals of education for international understanding. 
One of the factors which beginners in this field find most confusing is 
the fact that the relations between the government and the public are 
quite different from those involved in many domestic problems. For ex- 
ample, the framework of law and government within which domestic 
questions are resolved does not apply to international problems. The 
lack of universally accepted rules to which all nations subscribe helps 
explain why relation between nations consists of a series of conflicts and 
compromises. In the United States, constitutional provisions governing 
the handling of foreign affairs, the remoteness of private interests, the 
need for secrecy, and the modern weapons and methods of warfare are 
"James M. Becker is Director of the Foreign Relations Project sponsored by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, linois. 
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among the factors which distinguish the conduct of foreign affairs from 
the conduct of domestic problems. Attempts must be made to discover 
the vital principles, facts, and ideas about foreign relations which the 
citizen needs. Also the qualities that are politically significant in terms 
of the actual role that public opinion can play in foreign affairs must be 
identified. Educators and experts in international relations must be en- 
couraged to work out a pattern of collaboration. 

Considering the many difficulties involved in developing effective 
secondary-school programs in this area, efforts devoted to education for 
international understanding seem to have produced substantial but un- 
even results. Much remains to be done if the secondary schools are to 
succeed in helping students think clearly and judge wisely concerning 
America’s role in the world. 


AN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


Recognizing that the problem of improving the study of foreign rela- 
tions on a national scale required a major effort, the North Central Asso- 
ciation early in 1955 approached the Ford Foundation for funds to carry 
on an experimental program in the nation’s secondary schools. In July 
1955, the Foundation made a grant to the North Central Association for 
the purpose of setting into motion the Foreign Relations Project which 
would center its efforts on developing and diffusing among the nation’s 
high schools improved materials and teaching methods in the area of 
foreign affairs. The objectives of the Project are: 


1. To stimulate interest in foreign affairs and understanding of global 
problems 

2. To develop better comprehension of basic American foreign policy 
problems 

3. To help develop ability to think critically about possible solutions to 
American foreign policy problems 

4. To develop techniques, methods, and habits which will help high-school 
students develop and maintain interest in foreign affairs 

5. To develop accurate, complete, and objective materials which are in- 
teresting and comprehensible and which provide the necessary background for 
understanding current world problems 


In the development of the materials, the Foreign Relations Project staff 
has assumed that in order for a citizen to pass judgment on United States 
foreign policy he must have at least elementary knowledge about (1) 
the diversity of nations and cultures, (2) the means and goals of foreign 
policy, (3) the nature of international politics, and (4) the historical de- 
velopment of current foreign policy problems. The following titles have 
been developed and are available during the 1957-58 school year: Our 
American Foreign Policy, Our Changing German Problems, Chinese 
Dilemma, American Policy and the Soviet Challenge and America’s Role 
in the Middle East. The booklets dealing with geographic areas trace the 
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development of the foreign policy problems facing the United States in 
its relations with the areas covered. The booklet Our American Foreign 
Policy is designed to help students grasp the hard facts which serve as a 
basis for the nation’s foreign policy decisions. A guide, Teaching Foreign 
Relations, contains study questions, suggested exercises and other teaching 
aids and is designed to help teachers make effective use of the materials. 

The booklets are written by experts in the field of international rela- 
tions. Reactions from specialists in the subject matter area, teachers, and 
students indicate that the booklets transmit, simplify, and yet preserve 
the essential soundness of the content of international relations. 

During the spring of 1955, a pilot program was launched using ex- 
perimental editions of the booklets. Thirty-two schools, about 100 teach- 
ers and over 5,000 students were involved. Two booklets were given care- 
ful use and evaluation. They were revised on the basis of suggestions 
and criticisms received from participating teachers and students. Twenty- 
three of the participating schools were visited. In addition to the teacher 
and student reaction, a reviewing committee made up of three highly 
competent, well-known professors of international relations reviewed the 
booklets in regard to accuracy, objectivity, and completeness. 

The program was expanded during the 1956-57 academic year to in- 
clude more than 500 schools. Two new booklets and a teacher's guide 
were published during the year. Four titles were available to all par- 
ticipating schools. The Project sponsored more than twenty-five meetings 
and conferences on teaching foreign relations during the school year. 
During the 1957-58 school year an additional 750 schools have been 
invited to participate in the Project. 

What evidence has been gathered regarding the extent to which the 
Project has been able to show progress in accomplishing the intended 
results? The evaluation has been concentrated upon the opinions of 
teachers and students who have ben involved in the program. Question- 
naires, interviews, class and teacher logs, and analysis of class projects and 
assignments have been used in this regard. Several tentative conclusions 
can be made: 

1. The booklets are well suited for high school use. 

2. There is a real need for material of this kind to serve as a basis for 
units of study in American history, world history, civics, government, 
geography, and problems of democracy. 

3. The framework of basis ideas about international relations as empha- 
sized in the booklet, Our American Foreign Policy, and elaborated upon 
in the other booklets helps the reader make sense out of the complex field 
of world affairs. 

4. The booklets are a great timesaver for the busy teacher. 

5. Many participating teachers are evidencing a renewed interest in 
foreign relations education. 
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An advisory committee on evaluation consisting of Harold Gores, 
Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Massachusetts; Robert Koopman, 
Associate Superintendent,. Department of Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; 
and I. J. Quillen, Dean, School of Education, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, will supervise the evaluation program during the 1957-58 and 
58-59 school years. They will seek to determine the impact the Project 
has made on the teaching of social studies in the nation’s secondary 
schools. 

In every step taken in the development of the Project to date, the 
Foreign Relations staff has had the benefit of the judgment, criticism, 
and suggestions of hundreds of social studies teachers, international rela- 
tions experts, and other educators. Clearly, their continued collaboration 
offers the best hope for further improvements and refinements in pro- 
grams seeking to improve education for international understanding. 





FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

A series of five filmstrips, entitled Asiatic Lands and People provides teachers 
with valuable instructional material to integrate with social studies units on 
Asiatic lands. Students will gain insight into the everyday lives of peoples 
whose modes of living differ in many ways from our own. Similarities also are 
brought into focus. Each filmstrip has a short preface of background informa- 
tion. There is a colorful pictorial map to locate each particular land. This map 
shows the relationship of each land to its neighbors. 

Wholesome attitudes, understandings, and appreciations may be developed 
with the use of this series of 182 lighted pictures in color. The way people de- 
velop means of living and working based on the nature of their land is shown; 
how nations depend upon each other is stressed; interesting concepts are de- 
veloped. Color photography depicts the landscape, transportation, urban and 
rural life, and also the cultural patterns of each land. Discussion questions are 
included at the end of each filmstrip. These encourage class participation and 
facilitate review. The five filmstrips are: Japan (43 frames, 39 pictures) ; Paki- 
stan (40 frames, 36 pictures); Burma (40 frames, 36 pictures); Thailand (40 
frames, 36 pictures) ; and Malaya (39 frames, 35 pictures). The complete series 
is available for $25.95 or $5.75 for each filmstrip if bought separately. For full 
particulars, write to The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 

INTERESTING FACTS 


The U. S. Office of Education reports that private school attendance in the 
United States has increased from 2.5 million pupils in 1943-44 to 5.4 million 
students in 1957-58. Among the reasons cited for this increase are integration 
and prosperity. 


According to the Nation’s Schools (November 1957, page 49), there were 
52,924 school districts in the United States in 1957. The NEA Department of 
Rural Education reports that in 1932 there were 127,529 school districts and in 
1953 this was reduced to 66,472. 























Teaching Listening in High School 


JOSEPH MERSAND 


An INVITATION to speak at the 1950 annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English listed the topic as “Why Teach 
Listening.” At that time the bibliography on listening consisted of about 
150 items, few of which were devoted to specific classroom procedures at 
any school level. Today the picture is quite different. The most recent 
bibliography by Professor Ralph C. Nichols of the University of Minne- 
sota lists 600 items, many of which are “know how” and “how to do it” 
articles. 

Most courses of study which have appeared in the 1950's have substan- 
tial sections on listening. Notable among these courses are those from 
Denver, Nashville, Cincinnati, Seattle, and New York City. Almost all 
textbooks in secondary English which have appeared in the same period 
have chapters on listening. Among them are the English in Action series 
by Tressler and Christ (D.C. Heath), Better English by Herzberg, Hook, 
and Stevens (Ginn), Handbook of Composition by Warriner (Harcourt, 
Brace), The Holt English Language Series by Sterling, Olson, and Huseby, 
and several others. Today, it is no longer a question of “Why Teach 
Listening” but “How To Teach Listening Most Effectively.” 

It will help the teacher who is genuinely interested in learning the 
techniques of teaching listening on the secondary-school level if he stops 
to consider some of the listening situations to which his students are ex- 
posed in the course of a single day. Once the frequency of such experi- 
ences is realized, the resourceful teacher, armed with such treatments as 
the chapter on listening in The English Language Arts in Secondary 
Schools (Appleton, Century, Crofts, 1956) and the many specific pro- 
cedures already described in print, is prepared to adapt this knowledge 
to his own teaching situation. 


I. In Class Listening Situations 
1. Listening to the teacher's directions and explanations 
. Listening to reports by fellow students 
. Listening to panel discussions and debates 
. Listening to dramatizations and readings by fellow students 
. Listening to recordings of plays, poems, and stories 
. Radio and television programs 
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Joseph Mersand is Chairman of the English Department of Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica 32, New York City. 
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. Out-of-class School Listening 
1. Listening to assembly programs 
2. Listening to club programs 
3. Listening to home-room, orientation, guidance, career, and college infor- 
mation programs 
4. Conversation with peers and teachers 
III. Home Listening Situations 
1. Conversation with parents and other members of the family 
2. Radio and television programs 
§. Directions from parents and other members of the family 


IV. Out of Home, Out of School Listening Situations 
1. Social gatherings 

. Movies and theatre 

. Lectures, open forums, discussions 

. Club and church affairs 

Museum activities 

. Travel activities 

. Opera 
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V. Listening on the Job 
1. Directions 
2. Conversation 


3. Customer’s questions 


This list is by no means exhaustive, yet it must be obvious that the 
high-school student probably spends most of his waking day in listening 
situations. How much does he retain? —To how much does he react dis- 
criminatingly? To how much does he react maturely? If we as teachers 
could increase the listening skills of our students by even ten per cent, 
we would be doing them a service which would last throughout their 
lifetimes. 


1. LiIsTENING TO STORIES ON RECORDS 


Of the many devices used over the past few years, I shall describe one 
that has been found rather successful and that requires no extensive 
equipment. These may simply be described as Listening Guide Sheets. 
An example is as follows. For the recording of Poe’s The Cask of Amontil- 
lado a series of questions was devised which would serve to focus the 
attention upon the contents of the story as they were revealed in the 
recording, lead students to “listen between the lines,” and react to what 
they heard. I have tried the simple experiment of having tenth-grade 
pupils listen to the recording without any preliminary motivation or 
instructions. Later, with the guide sheets before them, they would listen 
to the same recording, and with obvious improvement in recall, under- 
standing, and maturity of discussion. Similar listening guides can be 
prepared for the many other stories on records which are available. 
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WORK SHEET ON THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO 


To THE STUDENT: 

The purpose of this Work Sheet is to assist you in becoming better lis- 
teners; not to give you a test and a mark. The educated person sees more, hears 
more, and, in general, experiences more than the less educated person. You 
want to get the most out of any listening experience with which you are con- 
fronted. Listening to recordings of well-known stories is NO SUBSTITUTE 
for reading them, but is an entirely different experience, for which we must 
have some training. As you listen today, try to find the answers to these 
questions: 


1. What time of the year does the story take place?- a 

2. What holiday is being celebra {?_-. __ 

3. In which city is this happening? In which country?_________ 
4. Name the principal speaker. 

5. Name his opponent or victim. a 

6. Who is the cause of all the trouble?___ 

7. Name three kinds of drinks that are mentioned. ______ 

8. What are catacombs?____ 

9. Who says, “I drink to your long life’’?____.._. Does he mean it?________ 
10. What is a crypt?____ wines 

11. What happens to one - the ema A 

12. Who will be waiting in the palace of one of the characters?____ 

13. Give two instances when different types of music are used ___ 





14. Give two instances of good sound effects (a) —__ 
a 
15. Who makes fun of another in this story?_ 











On the rest of this sheet and on the back, write a summary of at least 100 
words of the recording you have just heard. Then, in about 50 words, write your 
opinion of the story. 


2. LiIsTENING TO TAPED RECORDINGS 


Several years ago a series of radio programs, in cooperation with Life 
Magazine dramatized the heritage of western man. Two of these pro- 
grams—Marco Polo and Knighthood—became part of our department 
library of tape recordings. The two Listening Guide Sheets for Marco 
Polo and Knighthood show a more difficult type of questioning, and 
indicate how many facts and ideas may be derived from a single recording. 
For slow learners and retarded readers in the tenth grade, this procedure 
was one way of getting students to become interested in history which the 
printed page of the history textbook would never inspire. Following 
such listening experiences, there could be classroom discussions, readings 
of related materials, and written work. 
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WORK SHEET ON THE RECORDING OF THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 
To THE STUDENT: 

The tape recording which you are about to hear is one of a series of radio 
programs entitled Heritage. Time magazine a few months ago published a series 
of illustrated articles about certain stages of man’s history. One of those articles 
dealt with the period of history in 1300. As you listen you will learn about the 
early use of five important practices in our own civilization: (1) The use of 
coal for heating, (2) Disaster relief, (3) Municipal fire control, (4) The use of 
paper money, and (5) Postal service. As you listen, watch carefully for the 
origins of each of these practices. 


Some names you will hear Places you will hear about New words to watch for 


Marco Polo Venice braziers 

Kublai Khan Cambalu necromancer 

Serrantini Cathay Messer 
granaries 
catastrophe 
despatches 
gerfalcon 


As you listen to the recording, find the answers to the following questions: 
. Approximately when was Marco Polo born? 
. How did Marco Polo carry his jewels when he returned to Venice? 
. Was he recognized at first? 
. How was he dressed? 
. What name was given to Venice because of its richness? 
. Who comes to Polo's house to ask about his Eastern experiences? 


Episode One: The Burning Gems 

7. How long did Polo’s journey to China take?__—______ 
8. What “gems” are placed into the braziers? 
9. Why were they placed into the braziers? 
10. Who placed them there? 


Episode Two: Disaster Relief; Episode Three: Fire Control 
11. What catastrophe broke out in the streets of Cambalu? 
12. How was this discovered? 
13. What instruments were used to spread the news? 
14. Where were the watchers stationed? 
Episode Four: Paper Money 

15. Debts are usually paid in what metal?___ 
16. To whom were 1000 bezans of money paid? 
17. Who was in charge of paying them? 
18. How was this debt paid? 
19. How did Marco Polo react to this method of payment at first? 
Episode Five: Creating Time 
20. Who are Kaida and Mayan? 
21. Against whom are they plotting? 


22. By what means were messages carried in China in 1300? 
23. Relay stations were set up every ____________ miles. 
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24. How did one know that a messenger from the Khan was approaching? 

25. How many buildings were kept up for this system of communication?______ 

26. What sound effect is used to indicate the means of travel? 

27. How many miles a day could be traveled in this way? 

28. This was the (fastest, slowest, regular) means of travel in 1300___ 

29. How long did it take Kublai to reach his enemies?__—__ 

80. How many miles did he have to travel (you have to figure this out mathe- 
matically) <a 

$1. By what means were the battle signals given?___ 

$2. Who was the victor in the battle?__ESESE 

$3. After Marco relates these five episodes, what takes place in the house? 














$4. List the five discoveries you learned a about through this recording 








a ionlnihctiaedipada 

_ eee 

87. 4 

$8. 5. 

$9. What, in your opinion, is the most valuable thing you learned through this 
recording? 





40. Summarize in your own words on THIS paper the main points. 


WORK SHEET IN RECORDING OF “WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER” 

The recording which you are going to hear is one of a series entitled Her- 
itage made in cooperation with Life magazine. You have already heard and 
enjoyed the recording of the travels of Marco Polo. As you listen to this record- 
ing you will learn many new things about life in the middle ages. You will also 
learn the reason for many things that we do and say today. The past explains 
the present. Try to find as many things in this recording that will explain the 
present. 


The Recording: The recording begins with a statement by the narrator, Charles 
Irving, whose voice you will hear several times. Altogether there are ten different 
episodes or parts in the life of a little boy called Charles, who finally is honored 
by becoming a knight. As you listen to the recording, try to find the answers to 
the following questions: 
FPIsoDE I—The father of Charles decides to send his son to the Lord Henry to 
train for knighthood. 
. How old is Charles at the beginning of this recording? —— ___ 
: At what age did his father think he should have gone away? ———_>_ 
8. How does his mother feel about his leaving? 





EpisopE II—Charles arrives at the castle of Lord Henry and begins his studies 
4. What word does Charles use instead of the word “yes”? —_ 
5. How does Charles behave in the presence of Lord Henry? 
6. What does the Lord Henry mean by the word “serviceable”? —— __ 


episope I1I—Charles meets with some of his fellow pages and learns what rude- 
ness is even in the person of a son of a Lord 
7. Who acts very rudely towards Charles? 








8. When did he come to Lord Heny to serve as a page? sates 
9. What is Charles called? 








— 
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EPisopE I1V—Charles meets the Lady of the castle 
10. How does Charles behave in the presence of the Lady of the castle? —_____ 
‘ 11. What does she ask him to do, which he does badly? 
: 12. What musical instrument will he have to learn? 








FPisopeE V—How Charles learns to become a warrior 
13. What is the name of the man who teaches him? 
14. In what type of exercise does Charles fail at first? —— ~~ __ 
15. Who is sarcastic for the second time? — 





AI give, 


rpisope VI—Further training in how to become a warrior. 
16. What is a quintain? 
17. What happens to Charles when he does not attack properly? —_— 





EPIsopE VII—Amusements in a castle 

. 18. What is meant by the word “damozel”’? 
e OB a Ee 

; 20. Who becomes Charles's lady love? —__. 
EPpisope VIII—How Charles serves his lord in battle 

21. From the sound effects, indicate the animals used in medieval battle. 
22. With whom did the men of Lord Henry fight? 
23. What assistance did Charles give in battle? ___ 














ePpisope IX—How Charles became a knight 
(These are the steps. Indicate why each was taken.) 
$4. His hair was cut. What did this signify? 
25. He was given a bath. What did this signify? 
26. He was dressed in a white shirt, then a red covering, and finally, in a black 
coat. What did all these signify? 
27. What questions did his lord ask him about his reasons for becoming a 
knight? 
28. What was placed on the altar and blessed by the Bishop? 
29. Who said these words: “Be brave, be ready, be loyal, be a good knight”? 




















EPIsoDE X—The tournament 
80. What were some of the prohibitions? 
31. Who is “bood” off the field? 
$2. What prize is given to Charles after the tournament? 
33. Who gives this prize? 
34. What does Charles now plan to do? 
$5. In which two ways did knighthod influence the life of the present, according 
to the narrator? 
36. In your own words, what does this expression, which is used by the narrator 
mean, “The past is the foundation of today”? 























3. LisTENING TO BIOGRAPHIES ON RECORDS 
The Institute for Democratic Education of New York City has issued 
several series of recordings of the lives of great Americans. These are fif- 
teen minutes in length and can be heard in a single class period with 
plenty of time for discussion. The life of George Washington Carver is 
of great interest to almost all secondary-school students. The Listening 
Guide for the recording of his life follows. 
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WORK-SHEET ON THE RECORDING OF GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


Yesterday, you heard Dr. Gall, give a talk on the issues in this national elec- 
tion. One of the issues is Civil Rights. Both parties are claiming that they want 
to give more civil rights to more of the people. In New York City we are indeed 
fortunate that we have all the civil rights. In the recording which you are about 
to hear, you will learn about a person who was denied many of these civil rights, 
but, finally, became so outstanding in his career that all the world gave him great 
honors. You will now learn about the life of George Washington Carver, the 
greatest scientist of the Negro race, and one of the great benefactors of mankind. 
As you listen carefully, try to find the answers to these questions: 

1. What is the name of this series of recordings? 
2. Were Carver’s parents freeborn or slaves? 

3. How old was Carver when he was taken away from his parents? ————— ___ 
4 

5 








. What kind of schoolhouse did he attend as a boy? ——__ 
. What important letter did the postmaster give Carver one fine day? 
6. Why was Carver refused entrance? ; 
7. What did the President of the college tell Carver? ———______ 
8 
9 





. Who was Professor Budd? 
9. How was Carver insulted in the college restaurant? 
10. What happened to Carver in 1894? ____ 
11. Who was Booker T. Washington? ————___ 
12. What is Tuskegee Institute? 
13. What position did Carver hold in Tuskegee Institute? 
14. What did Carver win in 1939? 
15. Name some s- the important eclentiic discoveries made by Carver A. —___ 























16. When did Carver die? ____ 
17. Why are sweet potatoes and the peanut associated with his name? ———___ 





18. What does this mean? “He was great because he walked in the path of 
a EES 
19. Have the opportunities for men and woman of Carver's race been improved? 








20. What are his outstanding traits of character? 

In about 100 words or more, write the outstanding things about Carver's 
life which are important for you to remember. Can you think of a similar case 
in which a person of a minority group won fame and respect because of his 
achievement? Use other side of this page. 


4. LisTENING TO MOTION PICTURES 

Motion pictures with all their modern accoutrements (vistavision, cine- 
mascope, stereophonic sound, etc.) are here to stay. Yet the amount of 
retention is comparatively small and the development of critical abilities 
almost negligible. One aproach to improving both activities in my school 
was to use a Listening Guide on “China Convoy” which followed the read- 
ing of Pearl Buck’s The New Road. Students were asked to glance at 
the questions before they saw the film. After the film had been shown, 
they filled in the answers and discussed what they had seen and the ac- 
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curacy of their observations. Similar guides have long been prepared by 
such organizations as Educational and Recreational Guides in Summit, 
New Jersey, and by the Joint Estimates of Current Entertainment Films 
(28 West 44th Street, N.Y.C.). The Listening Guides illustrated in this 
article are of humbler proportions and show that home-made guides are 
within the scope and ability of any classroom teacher who is interested in 
improving his students’ listening skills. 


CONCLUSIONS 
What has been described is only one device for improving listening 
skills in the classroom. Such listening guides have the virtue of being 
easy to prepare, inexpensive, and specific for the purpose. Similar guides 
can be prepared by teachers to meet the specific needs of their own class- 
room situations. 





DEVELOPING TALENTED YOUTH 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, reports that “Today as never before our country needs broadly 
educated men in science and engineering, teaching, business, government, and 
other professions. And yet much of the talent inherent in our young people is 
lost because many potentially capable students drop out of school too soon. In 
these perilous times, the nation simply cannot afford such a tragic waste. Na- 
tional security requires a greater effort to encourage fuller development of the 
talents of our young people.” 

A nation-wide study by the U. S. Office of Education covering the period 1950- 
54 indicated that approximately 325,000 high-school graduates during this four- 
year period, who were in the top 30 per cent of their classes, did not go on to 
college. Further, an additional 315,000, also in the top 30 per cent, attended only 
night or other irregular college classes during the four-year period. 

At Kansas State Teachers College a similar study was made of approximately 
5,400 Kansas public high-school students who were graduated in 1955. This 
survey showed that 1,800 seniors—or 34 per cent of the total—in the top third 
in achievement and intelligence failed the following autumn to go on to college. 
A comparable study the following year revealed that 35 per cent of the top- 
third graduates did not continue their education. 

Other more localized studies seem to confirm the general conclusions of the 
nation-wide surveys. For example, in the spring of 1957 a survey of high-school 
seniors in Wisconsin, conducted under a grant from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s Cooperative Educational Research program, showed that 44 per cent of 
the students in the top fourth of their classes had no plans to continue their 
education beyond high school. 

In addition to superior students who are graduated from high school but do 
not go on to college, a substantial number of talented high-school students drop 
out of high school before graduation. A report of the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training shows that every year about 52,500 students 
in the top 25 per cent of ability drop out of high school before graduation. 














Do Modern High Schools Prepare 
for College? 


RICHARD A. SIGGELKOW 


ss evidence indicates that many secondary-school programs 
are inadequate in the preparation and guidance of large numbers of 
high-school pupils who go on to college. Also evident is a failure to en- 
courage many high-school graduates who should continue their education. 

Dropout rates among college freshmen range from 25-30 per cent, with 
approximately 50 per cent of a freshman class graduating on schedule. 
While caused by many reasons, 10 per cent of University of Wisconsin 
freshmen dropouts—and the fatality rate at this institution is less than 
average for its size—leave the campus for academic reasons. 

Tragically, many dropouts include students for whom college success 
is originally predicted at a high level, on the basis of entrance test scores, 
high-school record, and evaluations by teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators. This also reflects negatively on college holding power as well as 
present high-school training. 

Further, high schools fail to encourage or build up among large num- 
bers of mentally well-equipped students the desire for further education— 
often regretted at a later date by the individual concerned—or any real 
enthusiasm for learning by many who do continue. Nationally, 40 per 
cent of high-school seniors who rank in the upper half of their high-school 
class in a given year do not go on to any form of education beyond high 
school. 

If we accept at all the evidence supporting their original acceptance 
by a college, many potentially good students fail to live up to their in- 
tellectual promise. Although apparently capable of academic success at 
a high level, they consistently compile no more than a mediocre high- 
school or college record. Some pupils even appear to resist learning and 
take pride in a performance level which permits them to just “get by.” 
In these complicated times we can ill afford to waste or even jeopardize 
the potential intellectual ability represented by this reservoir of brain- 
power. 

The question is: What can our high schools do better to prepare stu- 
dents for college? How do we work with these pupils so that better scho- 
lastic records and lower dropout ratios result? There are many reasons 
why dropouts occur, but the concern here is primarily with those who 


Richard A. Siggelkow is Assistant Dean of the School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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would otherwise remain if they could academically cope with college work 
and students who are apparently failing to utilize fully their real ability 
because they lack certain skills or a basic desire to learn. 

First of all, teaching methods and procedures at all levels of pre-college 
work—as well as college—should be carefully reviewed. Top flight class- 
room teachers should not be forced to escape to administrative assign- 
ments in order to reach higher income levels. High standards must also 
be more firmly established and maintained for the teaching profession. 
We can no longer afford to protect poor teachers to the point that very 
few are ever asked to leave even when improperly equipped to teach 
youth. 

Grading systems need re-evaluation. High-school records are indeed 
difficult to interpret when many teachers hestitate to give a “C” grade— 
theoretically “average’—because pupils, parents, and some teachers con- 
sider anything below “B” as unsatisfactory. The grade symbol no longer 
reflects academic achievement and has assumed a meaning of its own, be- 
coming disassociated with its original connotation. School marks are not 
entirely based on competence, but are also influenced by qualities like 
“effort” and “obedience”—which do not always pay off as handsomely in 
college circles. Of course, ability is a factor, but marks, in the final analy- 
sis, are often a product of teacher-pupil interaction. 

Statistics reveal further that only 17-20 per cent of the entering fresh- 
men of the University of Wisconsin, for example, who rank in the lowest 
fourth in both high-school class and intelligence test scores succeed in 
earning a “C” average in their university work. While this does raise a 
question about legitimately turning away this group even though almost 
80 per cent do not succeed, high schools must assume greater responsibility 
by more careful counselling of poorer students. Certainly it is unwise to 
encourage all who wish to go on. Everyone should at least be warned 
about the rigorous competition ahead, as well as carefully briefed about 
the type of training and the institution they plan to attend. 

We need evidence about relationships between certain factors and poor 
high-school records. A thorough cost-accounting of undergraduate stu- 
dents would probably show in terms of faculty and administrative time, 
energy, (and money) that the low rankers cost many times more than 
the average students and extremely more than the best ones. They re- 
peatedly change registrations, drop courses, take up time of probationary 
committees, and require more counseling of all sorts. Their contribution 
in terms of effective utilization of college training will also likely be far 
less in comparison with the top-ranking group. 

And how about the effect of failure? Is it not better to discourage 
lowest ranking applicants admission initially rather than let them and 
their instructors suffer for one or two semesters by entering them in a 
virtually hopeless struggle in the first place? Perhaps a probationary 
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period for doubtful students during the summer session preceding the 
freshman year is a possible compromise. 

Specifically, how can we reduce dropouts and better prepare high-school 
students for college? 

Programs must be arranged so that each student has what for him is 
the maximum educational opportunity his high school can provide. A 
central task is to match better students with better instruction. High- 
school counseling services must be adequate enough to provide data and 
exact knowledge about pupils to advise them properly as well as supply 
information to colleges on the basis of which those institutions can also 
make better decisions. 

College admissions now consider general intelligence, as shown by test 
results, competence to read, write, and speak good English, as well as the 
calibre of a scholastic record in a challenging high-school program good 
predictors of college success for persons of normal emotional balance and 
maturity.! 


A REPORT ON A THREE-YEAR STUDY 

To increasing degrees both high school and college are recognizing the 
desirability of giving careful attention to study-type reading and other 
basic habits and skills in connection with the transfer of students from 
high school to college. Evidence concerning reading and writing ability, 
as well as good study habits and skills, ought to be among prime con- 
siderations in selecting college students. Prior to the launching of satel- 
lites and during a series of in-service training classes in Wisconsin schools 
over a three-year period, eighty-six experienced high-school teachers from 
three smaller communities and one metropolitan system were asked to 
rspond to the question: What can we do better to prepare our students 
for college? 

Modern high-school faculties are certainly aware of the problem if the 
thoughts expressed by these teachers are any criteria. At the time of the 
survey, the space age had not officially arrived in the form of dogs in the 
sky. Yet, these teachers were already concerned with standards of “in 
creasing mediocrity.” Only one person believed that his high school was 
presently doing an adequate job preparing graduates for college. Sugges- 
tions which stood out include the importance of English language back- 
ground in all of its forms, improved study skills and work habits, and 
opportunities for critical thinking. 

Over half singled out the importance of stressing English with stronger 
courses in that subject, including insistence on good writing, correct spell- 
ing, proper use of words, correct grammar, clarity in expression, vocab- 
ulary building, more creative writing, more essay tests and impromptu 
themes, reading with real comprehension, picking out essential points 





~ ‘Arthur E. Traxler, What Methods Should Be Employed in Selecting College Students, Current 
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in reading material, selecting good literature “and not comic books,” 
criticizing and evaluating articles, more supplementary reading, rapid 
reading courses, the ability to express oneself clearly on paper (as well 
as orally), and at least simple research papers requiring quotations and 
footnotes. 

It was noted that even students with good high-school grades in English 
return home to report considerable difficulty with college level work in 
that area. Apparently a good English teacher is worth at least his weight 
in college diplomas earned by his former students. It is a responsibility, 
of all teachers to develop adequate competence in reading, writing, and 
speaking English in their classes. Related to this was a plea by some to 
help students listen attentively so that they become able to sift, digest, 
and evaluate what they hear as well as what they read. 

The second most frequently listed category (45 per cent) stressed the 
development of good study habits and skills; the importance of learning 
how to study independently; the wise use of study time; neat, well-organ- 
ized, and orderly work; proper use of library facilities; finding reference 
materials; and the development of library skills. Related to this were 
suggestions about providing pupils with a certain amount of lecture work 
and stressing outlining techniques. 

This category is reinforced by the replies of nearly 500 freshmen in 
twenty-seven colleges to a 1954 questionnaire. One third of the freshmen 
indicated they had difficulty in academic adjustment because of inability 
to organize work and study. About one fourth said that lack of experience 
in taking notes created problems in adjusting to college instruction.? 

The next most frequently advanced suggestion (20 per cent) called for 
increased opportunities permitting pupils to do more critical and inde- 
pendent thinking and greater involvement in problem solving situations. 
as well as not accepting ideas “just because they are in a book.” There 
was an interesting tendency on the part of several teachers to blame them- 
selves for allowing pupils to accept ideas without challenging them. 

Some ten per cent believe it desirable to do a better job of bluntly in- 
forming high-school youth that college is a difficult and challenging ex- 
perience. They feel that more information should be given potential 
college students about the rigorous competition, size of student body, 
and more impersonal relationships between student and college instruc- 
tor. The importance of the high-school teacher in this connection is not 
even debatable. As far as acquainting students with college information 
is concerned, teachers rank ahead of other college students, family desires, 
college literature, visits to a campus, and faculty contacts. 

Slightly under five per cent suggested more help for college-bound 
students in choosing elective subjects. They recommend more intensive 
counseling, including the importance of eliminating certain types of 
electives—except typing—in favor of traditional subject matter areas. 
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Other suggestions made in isolated instances included challenging able 
students with more difficult work, permitting some to study on their own 
beyond normal requirements, and homogeneous grouping as another 
solution. One person advocated regular college preparatory classes for 
college credit. This type of program is presently being done experimen- 
tally in some communities, such as Madison, Wisconsin, where gifted stu- 
dents are permitted to take college level English and mathematics for 
credit to be granted officially when they enter the University of Wisconsin. 

However, no one attempted to prescribe for those students who ap- 
parently have real ability (if we place any reliance at all on consistently 
high intelligence scores) but who, for some reason or other, resist learning. 
To them, school is too boring, grades unimportant, study time un- 
available. 

We can perhaps do someting about such matters as poor study habits, 
reading difficulties, poor teaching, or sight and hearing difficulties. But 
when a bright, healthy, well-adjusted student is not achieveing at what 
appears to be his proper level, we must get at basic attitudes and faulty 
interpretations. This group should be salvaged if at all possible because 
of the obvious waste of real talent. 

Valuable findings might be revealed if small groups of these students 
are placed in a situation which permits them to discuss their ideas and 
attitudes under a leader skilled in non-directive counseling techniques. 
This constitutes an effort to help them develop positive responses toward 
learning and to penetrate defenses built up by such individuals. It is 
obvious that, for many individuals, direct suggestions about the perils of 
college life or the need for good study habits have little therapeutic value 
and are usually unheeded. This is similar to telling a counselee not to 
worry about his problems and treating symptoms rather than causes. 

Many students will continue to drop out of college for academic rea- 
sons. Others should be encouraged to go on to college who do not do 
so. Some who take advantage of academic training beyond high school do 
not live up to their apparent potential. 

Our high schools must foster a desire and enthusiasm for learning. 
Teaching methods and procedures need re-evaluation. Certain pupils 
who will definitely experience difficulty should be counseled with care, 
if for no other reason than to prepare them for the experience of possible 
failure. Stress may well be placed on reinforcing English as a subject in 
all classes, the development of good study habits and study skills, and try- 
ing to find out why some apparently well-adjusted and mentally capable 
students perform ineffectively in their academic work. 

Growing college enrollments, resulting from decisions by larger num- 
bers of high-school graduates to continue their education, will rapidly 
increase the scope and intensity of the problem. We can no longer post- 
pone our efforts in this direction. There is much to be done and time is 
against us. 


















































A Look at a 1957 Graduating Class 


DANIEL W. SNEPP 


Rx the last twenty-one years the Evansville Public Schools have con- 
ducted follow-up studies of their most recent graduating classes. The find- 
ings of these studies have supplied valuable sources of information upon 
which to determine the careers chosen by our graduates. They furnish 
information upon the number in college and the types of colleges attend- 
ing. They point to certain employment opportunities at present and voca- 
tional trends which are taking place in the industrial and business life of 
our community. The conclusions of this study should contribute some 
valuable information to our guidance counselors and to those who make 
our program of studies in order better to prepare students to fit into our 
changing industrial society. 

This survey of the 1,213 graduates—616 boys and 597 girls—who left 
our high schools in June 1957 was conducted in each of the high schools 
during the months of September and October by the respective guidance 
counselors. In this study the graduates have been classified according to 
the college in which they have enrolled and the types of occupation in 
which they are employed. 

By way of introduction, it should be said that the 1957 class is the first 
graduation class of North High School, formerly Mechanic Arts School. 
Previous to this time, students completing the vocational courses at 
Mechanic Arts had always returned to be graduated with the class in the 
respective high schools from which they had been transferred. The com- 
position of this 1957 class from North is quite unusual, a fact which 
should be kept in mind as we attempt to analyze and interpret the tables 
in this study. Out of a class of 162 graduates, 133 boys had been at North 
for two years and had completed their course in the trade and industrial 
program. Thirteen boys and sixteen girls had been at North for one year 
and had completed their courses in the comprehensive high-school 
program. 

As we take a summary view of this survey, certain interesting figures 
present themselves for our consideration: 

1. In September 1953, this class of 1,772 freshmen entered our high schgols. 
Sixty-eight and five-tenths per cent of this group has remained to be graduated. 
This is better than the national figure of 55 per cent, but down from the class 
of 1956 in which the percentage was 72.3. 


Daniel W. Snepp is Director of the Department of Pupil Personnel, Evansville (In- 
diana) Public Schools. 
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TABLE I.—OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF GRADUATES 





Total Percentage 








nace ceckcnceseeanessnesheaes 402 33.1 
Industrial and Service Occupations... .................00005: 243 20.0 
nis eka dhe a ducewas ss cveseenbeesdeueha 233 19.2 
I os a IT Ul ide oie Cavaeeouek cess 135 11.1 
NE EEE ES 123 10.2 
Housewives, not gainfully employed. .............. 6.660000 ues 77 6.4 

Ga 65 cin nbn headed s scans beth he eneehes 408 see 1213 100.0 





2. According to figures released by the U. S. Office of Education, 20 per cent 
of the high-school! students starting as freshmen should go through high school 
and later enter college. Twenty-two and seven-tenths per cent of this class or 
402 have enrolled in college. 

8. The percentage of graduates entering college is 33.1 which is up .5 per 
cent over the class of last year. The number of high-school graduates over the 
nation attending college on a full-time basis is approximately 35 per cent. 

4. Job opportunities in our local industries‘-and service occupations have 
fallen slightly from 20.5 to 20 per cent. While employment of our 1957 graduates 
in the industries was slightly better than that of our 1956 graduates, it was 
correspondingly down in the service occupations. 

5. More boys have joined the armed forces from this class than from any 
class during the last five years,—134 boys or 21.8 per cent of the boys. This is a 
fair index of the scarcity of jobs in our local community. 

6. The number of graduates entering business occupations—selling, and 
office work—has increased from 18.1 percent for the class of 1956 to 19.2 percent 
for this year’s class. The demand for sales people has decreased from last year 
while job opportunities for office help has increased. 

7. The trend toward early marriages among our graduates is evident among 
the members of this class. More than one out of six of our girl graduates—101— 
have married before October. 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

We will now turn our attention to the various areas which our June 
graduates have entered. The 347 graduates attending four-year colleges 
have chosen institutions widely scattered throughout the United States, 
however, 282 or 81 per cent of this number are attending colleges within 
the state and 166 or 47.5 per cent are enrolled in Evansville College. 
Bosse is slightly above its college enrollment of last year’s class with 48.5 
per cent; Central and Reitz also are above their college enrollment of last 
year with 21.9 and 38.9 per cent, respectively. Lincoln has dropped from 
a college enrollment of 22.9 to 20.3 per cent. As has been previously 
pointed out this is the first year that North has graduated its own senior 
class. The percentage of its graduates going to college cannot be com- 
pared with that of the other high schools since 133 of its 162 graduates are 
boys who have specialized in the Technical and Industrial Courses. 
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Five boys and 50 girls are enrolled in what may be called “Other 
Schools.” These institutions are rather heterogeneous in nature giving 
courses of various types and appealing to persons of different abilities and 
interests. Fifteen girls are enrolled in nurses’ training with 11 at Deacon- 
ess Hospital; and 12 girls, in beautician training, 9 at DeVry’s. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


Employment opportunities in the local industries and service places of 
business have been getting worse during the last three years. Our local 
economic life seems to be undergoing a transformation. Certain industries 
have moved from our city, some have closed down, and others have cut 
back employment. However, some new industries are moving into our 
city, and others here are expanding. As a reult, an industrial readjust- 
ment is taking place which should give us factories with a new line of 
products and a city of diversified industries, economic stability, and steady 
employment. In this area 194 boys and 49 girls are employed. 


Business OCCUPATIONS 


If the boys can be accused of laying claim to the industrial and service 
area, so the girls may likewise be accused of taking over the area of busi- 
ness occupations in which 38 boys and 195 girls of the 1957 class are em- 
ployed. The business occupations for the last three years have attracted 
practically the same number of graduates, 243, 242, and 233 respectively. 
However, the number employed in selling during these years has fallen 
from 82 in 1955, to 72 in 1956, and to 54 in 1957. During the same years 
the number of graduates employed as stenographers, bookkeepers, typists, 
and secretaries number 156, 163, and 172 respectively. Apparently the 
demand for graduates in the selling lane of our curriculum has declined 
locally while that of the stenographic and clerical lanes has moved up. 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Our follow-up studies during the last five years show a direct relation- 
ship between the percentage of graduates employed in the industrial and 
service occupations and the percentage entering military service. Boys un- 
able to find jobs at home volunteer for military service in order to get 
their training behind them. In 1953 thirty-two and eight-tenths per cent of 
the class were employed in the industrial and service occupation and only 
4.2 per cent joined the armed forces. In 1955 twenty-four per cent were 
employed in industrial and service occupations, while the number enter- 
ing military service moved up to eight per cent. Twenty per cent of this 
year’s class were employed in the industrial and service occupations, and 
the number entering service rose to 11.1 per cent, the highest since 1954. 
It should be pointed out that this 11.1 per cent may be somewhat decep- 
tive, one girl and 134 boys enlisted for service. This represents 21.8 per 
cent of the boys and .8% of the girls. 
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Most boys as they approach the last part of their high-school career 
begin to give serious consideration to their military obligations. The 
tense international situation, and the pressure of communism aggravated 
by the launching of missiles and “sputniks” give the free peoples of the 
world no alternative but the cold necessity of being armed. To meet the 
need of manpower, the Military Service Reserve Law of 1955 has been 
passed. This is rather a complicated law and provides that every able 
bodied young man devote eight years of his life to military service, vary- 
ing to some extent among the respective components. We have a close 
working relationship with both the active and reserve recruiting offices 
in Evansville which we have called on each year to help us render the 
military guidance to our boys and to the girls who request it. 


OTHERS 
This is rather a heterogeneous group. Out of the 1,213 graduates, some 
are helping out in the homes and have not been counted as gainfully 
employed. Some have left the city and could not be located. Among this 
group are 43 boys and 80 girls or 10.2 per cent of the class. 


HousEwIves 

This classification includes those girl graduates who have since married 
and are not employed outside the home. They number 77. In addition 
to this number, there are 31 girl graduates now married and working 
outside the home, making a total of 101 girl graduates who married be- 
fore October. They are divided among the high schools as follows: Bosse, 
40; Central, 33; Reitz, 21; North, 4; and Lincoln 3. This is the highest 
percentage (16.9) of girl graduates marrying in this space of time since 
we haye begun these studies. This trend toward early marriages is rec- 
ognized by those who counsel our students and those who make our pro- 
gram of studies. One lane of the practical arts course is devoted to 
homemaking, and all girl graduates for the first time this year are re- 
quired to take either home nursing, child development, or family living. 


In CONCLUSION 

As we interpret the statistics contained in this Study, we must remem- 
ber that they are based upon the whereabouts of these graduates only four 
months after graduation. However, the placement trend of these graduates 
is pretty well established. By this time those members who chose to go to 
college have already enrolled. The jobs of some are probably temporary 
and exploratory, especially if the service and industrial areas. These 
persons will not go to college nor into business, but will remain indefi- 
nitely in the industrial and service area. If a similar study could be made 
of these graduates after four or five years of experience in the economic 
world, we might find thém better settled in the jobs for which they are 
fitted according to their interests, aptitudes, and training. Such a study, 
while its results would be quite revealing, would find the graduates widely 
scattered and would prove very expensive in time and money. 
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In conclusion, as one analyzes the statistics contained in this survey 
and attempts to evaluate the record of the 1957 class in terms of the classes 
of the past, some observations may be drawn: 


1. It is regrettable that more of our better students don’t continue their 
education in college. These, too, may be listed as dropouts from our educational 
system at the end of the twelfth grade. For the community and nation, they 
represent a loss of what Labor Secretary James Mitchell calls “the country’s 
greatest wealth and most critical need.” In a survey conducted among the upper 
20 per cent of last year’s graduating class, it was found that 62.5 per cent went 
on to college. A breakdown of the numbers showed that at Bosse 78.3 per cent 
of the upper 20 per cent went to college; at Central, 48.8 per cent; at Lincoln, 
64.7 per cent; and at Reitz, 60 per cent. The chief reasons given by the graduates 
in the upper 20 per cent for not attending college were lack of finances and 
little or no encouragement from the home. 

Today, the superior student who desires to go to college will find much 
in his favor. There is an excellent liberal arts college granting an engineering 
degree within the corporate limits of our city. Many attractive scholarships to 
some of the best colleges of our country are available to the better students. 
These scholarships cover part of the cost and, in rare cases, all the cost of educa- 
tion, depending on the need. In our counseling program, we employ a battery 
of tests in the area of interest, achievement, and scholarship aptitude to en- 
courage students to enroll in the subjects preparatory to entering such profes- 
sions as engineering, medicine, and business. Our counselors need to inform 
students and their parents much earlier of the kinds and availability of attractive 
college scholarships. This should be extended down into the eighth grade. 


2. This follow-up study, like that of the class of 1956, shows the inability of 
local industry and business to furnish job opportunities for our newly graduated 
boys and girls. Only 39.2 per cent of this class were locally employed. Looking 
at the employment figures for high-school graduates in our city during the last 
ten years prior to 1954, with one exception, the local community employ€d more 
than 50 per cent. This, we feel, is a temporary situation and will be improved 
when our industrial readjustment becomes stabilized. 


8. Finally, if the economic potential and technological superiority of ovt 
country are to be realized through the trained abilities and developed skills of 
our citizens, we must direct our capable students into college courses and hold 
more of the students in school who can profit from our high-school program. 
The time is not far distant when the boy who drops out of school to start learn- 
ing a trade will be in for a disappointment. By dropping out of school, the door 
which leads to the crafts will be automatically closed to him. Most of the trades 
locally recommend, and in some states require, that the new apprentices be 
high-school graduates. The reason for this requirement is the reluctance on the 
part of industry to spend time and money on training apprentices who have 
neither the aptitude nor the academic background to become competent crafts- 
men. The road ahead for the specialists and technicians is reasonably smooth, 
but that road for the untrained and unskilled will be indeed rugged as we moye 
into the new industrial era when factories will be geared to automation and the 
common laborer will be outmoded. These are cold facts which we must some- 
how get to the students and their parents today. 

















Review of the Literature 
on School Dropouts 


R. A. and L. M. TESSENEER 


I. Tue Dropout PRoBLeM 


a is a growing interest today not only on the part of educational 
leaders, but also on the part of many community leaders throughout the 
country in young persons who drop out of school. Many educators say 
that the problem of determining ways by which they might be encouraged 
to complete high school is one of the most important issues of education." 

The number of dropouts is expected to increase in the next few years. 
More students of high-school age are enrolling in high school; for ex- 
ample, in the fall of 1955, seventy-four per cent were enrolled in grades 
nine through twelve (both public and private schools), compared to 
sixty-three per cent ten years ago. And of those who enter high school, 
more are staying to be graduated—over fifty per cent compared to forty 
per cent ten years ago. But, even though the high schools are increasing 
their holding power, they are not increasing it as fast as the Bureau of 
Census says the high school age population will be growing in the next 
ten years.” 

There is much evidence to show that the increased emphasis upon 
serving all youth is paying off in increased retention. Even as recently as 
1940, the dropout rate was 545 for every 1,000 young people who had been 
in the fifth grade in 1933. In the war years of 1943 and 1944, the drop- 
out rate increased. In 1945 the school’s holding power had improved 
again, and the survival rate has been rising slowly ever since. By 1954 it 
was approximately fifty-two per cent. However, this means that for every 
1,000 fifth-grade pupils in the nation, 482 young persons still leave school 
before completing the twelfth grade.* 

The dropout problem in Louisiana. When we consider dropout fig- 
ures for indivdual states, the most striking feature is the extreme variation 
from state to state. The state with the highest retention rate in 1954, 
" ‘Richard H. Dresher, “Factors in Voluntary Dropouts,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 32 
(January, 1954), 287-9. 

*Back to School Campaign, U. 8. Office of Education and Labor Department. School Life, 38 
(June, 1956), 7. 


*Charies M. Allen, Combating the Dropout Problem (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1956), pp. 6-7. Material used with permission of the author and publishers. 


R. A. Tesseneer is Associate Professor of Psychology at McNeese State College, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana; Mrs. L. M. Tesseneer is the wife of the senior author and was until 
recently a teacher of Mathematics in the Laboratory School of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
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Wisconsin, lost only 200 pupils for each 1,000 fifth-grade pupils; whereas, 
at the other extreme, Georgia lost 770. Even in Wisconsin, which lost 
a relatively small proportion of its pupils, the number who failed to 
finish high school was surprisingly large—seven thousand.‘ 


In Louisiana the holding power of both white and Negro high schools 
is high when compared with other southern states, although, when com- 
pared with the nation as a whole, Louisiana ranks low. In retention of 
white students, Louisiana ranked forty-one in the nation, 1954; whereas 
she ranked fourth (based on nineteen states with segregated schools) in 
her holding power of Negro students. There were six southern states 
below Louisiana in holding power of white students. Regardless of 
whether or not Louisiana compares favorably with other states, the large 
number of dropouts is shocking. Of the 19,528 high-school students who 
enrolled in grade nine in Louisiana in 1947-48, 58.8 per cent were grad- 
uated four years later. This left approximately eight thousand students 
who were dropouts. Of the 6,278 Negroes who enrolled in grade nine in 
1947-48, 50 per cent were graduated, leaving approximately 3,000 drop- 
outs. In other words, 14,625 students (both white and Negro) were grad- 
uated in 1951 of the 25,806 students who entered the ninth grade in 1947- 
1948. These graduates also represent all who were left of 42,709 students 
who enrolled in the fifth grade in 1943-44.5 

During the six-year period between 1945 and 1951, Louisiana increased 
the percentage of graduates (based upon those entering the ninth grade) 
by 13.9 pupils per 100. However, the nation as a whole showed an in- 
crease in the retention of its public high-school pupils of 15.8 pupils per 
100. Louisiana's rank among the states was thirty-nine.® 


The dropout problem differs among schools. There are few schools 
that can claim to have no dropout problem, though there are differences 
in dropout rates between individual schools within the same state or even 
the same school system. The nature and extent of the problem in a par- 
ticular school, and what can be done about it, can be learned only by 
studying the problem in that school, learning what the dropouts are like 
and what forces influenced their decision to leave school, identifying 
potential dropouts, and evaluating possible remedies.’ 


The dropout in the adult world. Most of the young persons who drop 
out of school are poorly prepared for the world of work. The high-school 
graduate has many advantages over the dropout. He has an easier time 
getting a job, he learns new skills faster, he gets more profitable enjoy- 
ment out of his leisure, he is a better citizen, and he makes more money.® 

‘Walter H. Gaumnits, High School Retention by States (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, June 1954), Circular 398, pp. 3-4. 

*Ibid., p. 4. 

*Ibid., p. 6. 

"Allen, op. cit., p. 7. 

*Back to School Campaign, loc. cit. 
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Of four and one-half million sixteen-to-seventeen-year-olds in this coun- 
try, nearly one million are not in school. And of these, only a few more 
than half are employed.® 

Several circumstances make it hard for the dropout to get a job. He is 
up against an economy where the proportion of skilled jobs to unskilled 
is increasing fast. Both industry and the Armed Services have found that 
the worker who most quickly learns new skills and masters the funda- 
mentals behind them is one with a good basic education. The dropout, 
also, finds his opportunities narrowed by the fact that his contemporaries 
still in school are often working part time—after school, during vacations, 
and under school work programs.'® 


II. Causes oF STUDENTS LEAVING SCHOOL 


There are many factors that contribute to the cause of dropouts and 
several factors may operate together to contribute to the cause. The prob- 
lem is complicated by the fact that the same factors may influence differ- 
ent pupils in different ways and even affect the same pupil in different 
ways at different times. 

Studies of dropouts have revealed a number of characteristics that 
many of them have in common. Most dropouts, or at least many: 


1. are sixteen or seventeen years of age and are retarded by one or more 
grades; 
. are from low-income families; 
. are discouraged with their work, or are failing at the time of leaving; 
. are dissatisfied with teaching methods; 
. have a feeling of “not belonging”; 
. leave because of the lure of a job; 
. are from weak or broken homes. 


In Table I, on the following page, a representative group of dropout 
studies have been arranged in such order as to tell at a glance the charac- 
teristics of dropouts which the different studies have found to be common. 
Some of the studies were more extensive in their investigation than others, 
but there was very consistent agreement among them. 

Low-income families. Most dropout studies show the dropouts to be 
from low-income families. In a study conducted in over seventy secondary 
schools variously located in all the principal regions of Illinois outside 
the city of Chicago, it was found" that seventy-two per cent of all youth 
who dropped out of high school came from families low on the income 
scale. These schools ranged from less than one-hundred to well over two- 
thousand in enrollment. Young’ found eighty-four per cent of a group 


“Im om oo ro 


*Ibid. 

1°T bid. 

“Harold C. Hand, “Do School Costs Drive Out the Youth of the Poor?” Progressive Educa- 
tion, 28 (January 1951), pp. 89-93. 

%8Joe M. Young, “Lost, Strayed, or Stolen,” The Clearing House, 29 (October 1964), pp. 
89-92. 
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TABLE I.—CHARACTERISTICS OF DROPOUTS WHICH MOST STUDIES 
HAVE FOUND TO BE COMMON 











Characteristics Studies 
= 8 . 
$ Feils gE 
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Low-income 
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Discouraged or 
failing 2 2 x x x x 
Non-participation 
in activities x a @ x = eo 
Dissatisfied with 
teaching x x x x x x x 
Feeling of “not 
belonging”’ x x x x x x 
Lure of job x x x x x 
Weak or broken 
homes x s x x x 





he studied to be from low-income families. In a study at Austin High 
School, Texas, Brewer'® found that the largest group of dropouts came 
from the section of the city characterized by low-income families, sub- 
standard housing, and mixed nationalities. Gragg'* said that pupils 
whose parents pursue managerial, clerical, professional, and semi-profes- 
sional occupations were much more likely to be graduated than pupils 
whose parents were engaged in unskilled labor and certain service occupa- 
tions, with low incomes. Of course, other factors may be related to this 
factor of low-income families—including financial problems, an attitude 
which places low value on schooling, low job aspirations, intelligence, 
and others. 


One of the most obvious results of low-economic status in the com- 
munity is that some students have to drop out of school and find a job. 
Families with very meager income may be unable to help a child in 
school, once he is fourteen or fifteen years of age. This may not be be- 
cause of what the school may actually cost, but because of the job that 
school denies the child. A recent study of the National Aid to Dependent 
Children program, presenting data on 18,500 children formerly receiving 
aid from this program in thirty-six states, found that seventy-one per cent 
" '8Weldon Brewer, “Why Did They Quit?” Education Digest, 16 (November 1950), pp. 54-5. 


**William L. Gragg, “A Dropout or a High School Graduate?’’ Education Digest, 15 (Septem- 
ber 1949), pp. 30-1. 
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of the boys had dropped out of school before age eighteen without grad- 
uating from high school; this was true for sixty-one per cent of the girls."® 

Inadequate income is not necessarily the major reason for large num- 
bers of dropouts from lower class families. Part of the general pattern of 
disorganization often characteristic of families in low-income neighbor- 
hoods is the adolescent's disregard of and disdain for authority and ed- 
ucation.'"® There is yet another sociological pressure encouraging adoles- 
cents to leave school and find work; the folkways of the group. “To grow 
up and get a job’’’ is one of the strongest folkways in the low income 
group. The adolescent needs money to participate in the commerialized 
recreation and other activities enjoyed by his peers. 

In a recent study by James S. Davie,'* the percentage of dropouts was 
seen to increase sharply with each downward step in the six-step social 
scale which he uses. Other studies have shown the number of dropouts 
to increase the lower the father’s position is on an occupations scale. 

When describing some of the major educational features of the six-step 
social scale mentioned above, Davie'® has stressed three factors. First, is 
the factor of the families’ financial circumstances. A second factor of 
custom in large part determines how the family will spend whatever funds 
it has available for education. 

The third factor®® was a configuration of beliefs, values, and attitudes 
pertaining to the purpose and value of education. Families on all levels 
tended to stress the benefits of education. Usually, the individual's wel- 
fare was defined in economic terms, but the upper classes also stressed 
psychic benefits of education. The differences between families of various 
levels were most clearly revealed in the differential evaluation of occupa- 
tions. What was socially acceptable to one level was often abhorrent to 
another. On the lower levels, it was said that one did not need a college 
education or sometimes even a high-school diploma to get a “good” job 
in a factory. Secondary schooling, if it was to be worth while, would 
equip the individual to earn a living. On the upper levels, one needed a 
college education if he were to become a successful executive and amount 
to something more than a clerk. Certainly if one were to enter the pro- 
fessions, he would need college and professional training. Hollingshead* 
also found that vocational preferences among adolescents corresponded 
to job patterns characteristic of the various classes in the adult world. 
Middle- and upper-class boys tended to be more definite in their pref- 
erences—business and professional careers. Lower-class boys tended to 
be less decisive and indicated interest in clerical, service, and craft trades. 

18Gordon W. Blackwell und Winfred L. Godwin, “Social Class and Economic Problems of 
Adslascente,” ING Schoct Journal, 35 (March 1952), pp. 166-9. 

174. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949), p. 364. 

James S. Davie, “Social Class Factors and School Attendance,” The Harvard Educational 
Review, 38 (Summer 1953), 184. 


**Ibid., p. 186. 
™ Hollingshead, op. cit., pp. 381-8. 
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In general, parents who are dissatisfied with their own social status and 
who recognize education as a means of social growth urge their children 
to stay in school. This is particularly true of middle-class parents, who 
as a whole have a strong desire to “get ahead.” It is less often true of 
lower-class families who are more likely to accept their present status.*? 
Of course, in families of any social class, the child may rebel against his 
parents and refuse to accept their goals for him, including the goal of 
continuing in or dropping out of school.*% 

Williams** found that an important reason for children dropping out 
of school is the failure of the home to provide love, affection, under- 
standing, and the material and emotional security so essential to the nor- 
mal development of all happy young people. This reason does not 
necessarily apply to the low-income family, but, no doubt, it does apply 
in many cases. 

Low scholastic aptitude. In an interesting study made with high schools 
outside Chicago City (greater Chicago), Thomas” related intelligence to 
the social status (as determined by the father’s occupation) of the family. 
He found that the relationship between the father’s occupation and the 
student's IQ was significant. Three reasons were given to explain why 
such relationship might be expected. First, part of the reason the father 
is in that level of occupation is because of his IQ, and the children tend 
to have about the same IQ as their fathers (and mothers). Second, the 
“true” IQ is never obtainable since the measures we have are more accu- 
rate in the case of the middle and upper classes because of the type of 
questions asked. Third, even if a “true” test of 1Q were obtainable, the 
same training and environmental influences which handicap the lower- 
class child in school situations would probably result in lower motivation 
to do well on the test. 

In an investigation by Snepp,”* it was found that the scholastic aptitude 
of those who left school was below the average of students in high school, 
as measured by the Otis Test of Mental Ability. Most other dropout 
studies find the pupils to be low in scholastic aptitude, but there is con- 
siderable variance in the extent of the difference found to exist between 
dropouts and graduates. For example, McGee? found that almost all 
dropouts were failing at the time of leaving school, with IQs ranging 
from 65 to 95; whereas, Cantoni®* found that there was little difference 
“Wallen, op. cit. p. 12 

**1bid., p. 13. 

*Morris Williams. “What Are the Schools Doing About School Leavers?” National Associati 
of Secondary-School Principal's Bulletin, 81 (April 1953), p. 54. 

**Robert Jay Taomes, “An Empirical Study of High School Dropouts,” Journal of Educa- 
tional S. September 1954), pp. 11-18. 

**Daniel W. "haw, “Can We Salvage the Dropouts?” The Clearing House, 31 (September 
1956), pp. 49-54. 

2"George A. McGee, “We Increased Our Holding Power,” National Education Association Jour- 
nal, 42 (November 1953), p. 482. 


**Louis J. Cantoni, “Stay-Ins Get Better Jobs,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 38 (May 
1955), pp. 351-3. 
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between the IQ of the dropout (92.3) and the IQ of the graduate (101.6), 
as measured on the Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test. Clearly, many 
of those who drop out of school have the intellectual capacity to profit 
from the high-school educational program.”® Even those who are low 
in intelligence are not, for the most part, so low that they cannot be 
educated in our public schools.*° 

A factor which is probably closely related to low scholastic ability is 
that of poor reading ability. A number of investigators feel that there is 
a connection between poor reading ability and a pupil's tendency to drop 
out. Warren,*! Lanier,** McGee,** and Snepp™ reported that the reading 
ability of dropouts was considerably below average and doubtless was a 
significant factor in contributing to their distaste for school. If a child 
has not mastered the fundamentals of reading in the primary grades, as 
he is moved up from grade to grade his assignments become more difficult 
and his discouragements more burdensome. He then takes the line of 
least resistance and drops out of school.** 

Lack of participation in extracurricular activities. Thomas says** that 
those pupils who engage in at least one extracurricular activity (sports 
and athletics, student council, subject clubs, hobby clubs, band, orchestra, 
and choral groups) are much less likely to drop out of school than those 
who do not. There are several reasons for the holding power of activities: 
(1) many student activity groups confer prestige on their members or 
offer opportunities for leadership; (2) the extracurricular activity program 
is more likely to be organized around student interests than is the regular 
classroom work.*? On the other hand, rejection or inability to belong to 
a desired activity may cause the pupil to drop out of school. 

The costs of participating in extracurricular activities tend to keep out 
pupils from low-income families. Thus the important holding influence 
of participation is lost to the very pupils whose families and friends are 
on the side of the forces that favor dropping out of school.** 

Dissatisfaction with teaching methods. There is little doubt that 
teachers represent a most important factor in the lives of children and 
adolescents. Not only will they affect personality and adjustment of the 
pupils, but they will also determine, to some degree, the reaction of stu- 
dents to the subject matter itself and may play an important role in 





**Raymond G. Kuhlen, The Psayhcology .f Adol t Develop t (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952), p. 464. 

**Allen, op. cit., p. 9. 

"Doron Warren, “Who Are Most Likely To Drop Out,” School Sei and Math ties, 54 
(March 1954), p. 185. 

#23. Armand Lanier, “A Study of Student Withdrawals,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLIII (November 1949), pp. 206-12. 

**McGee, loc. cit. 

**Snepp, loc. cit. 

38 Ibid. 

**Thomas, loc. cit. 

*"Alien, op. cit., p. 19. 
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In general, parents who are dissatisfied with their own social status and 
who recognize education as a means of social growth urge their children 
to stay in school. This is particularly true of middle-class parents, who 
as a whole have a strong desire to “get ahead.” It is less often true of 
lower-class families who are more likely to accept their present status.*? 
Of course, in families of any social class, the child may rebel against his 
parents and refuse to accept their goals for him, including the goal of 
continuing in or dropping out of school.*# 

Williams** found that an important reason for children dropping out 
of school is the failure of the home to provide love, affection, under- 
standing, and the material and emotional security so essential to the nor- 
mal development of all happy young people. This reason does not 
necessarily apply to the low-income family, but, no doubt, it does apply 
in many cases. 

Low scholastic aptitude. In an interesting study made with high schools 
outside Chicago City (greater Chicago), Thomas” related intelligence to 
the social status (as determined by the father’s occupation) of the family. 
He found that the relationship between the father’s occupation and the 
student's IQ was significant. Three reasons were given to explain why 
such relationship might be expected. First, part of the reason the father 
is in that level of occupation is because of his IQ, and the children tend 
to have about the same IQ as their fathers (and mothers). Second, the 
“true” IQ is never obtainable since the measures we have are more accu- 
rate in the case of the middle and upper classes because of the type of 
questions asked. Third, even if a “true” test of IQ were obtainable, the 
same training and environmental influences which handicap the lower- 
class child in school situations would probably result in lower motivation 
to do well on the test. 

In an investigation by Snepp,”* it was found that the scholastic aptitude 
of those who left school was below the average of students in high school, 
as measured by the Otis Test of Mental Ability. Most other dropout 
studies find the pupils to be low in scholastic aptitude, but there is con- 
siderable variance in the extent of the difference found to exist between 
dropouts and graduates. For example, McGee?’ found that almost all 
dropouts were failing at the time of leaving school, with IQs ranging 
from 65 to 95; whereas, Cantoni®* found that there was little difference 
Tlie, op. ity». 18 

**1bid., p. 18. 

*Morris Williams. “What Are the Schools Doing About School Leavers?” National Associati 
of Secondary-School Principal's Bulletin, 37 (April 1953), p. 54. 


tin i ea Empirical Study of High School Dropouts,”’ Journal ef Béuce- 
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**Daniel jg Ta “Can We Salvage the Dropouts?” The Clearing House, 31 (September 
1956), pp. 49-54. 

®*"George A. McGee, ““We Increased Our Holding Power,” National Education Association Jour- 
nal, 42 (November 1953), p. 482. 

**Louis J. Cantoni, “Stay-Ins Get Better Jobs,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 38 (May 
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between the IQ of the dropout (92.3) and the IQ of the graduate (101.6), 
as measured on the Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test. Clearly, many 
of those who drop out of school have the intellectual capacity to profit 
from the high-school educational program.?® Even those who are low 
in intelligence are not, for the most part, so low that they cannot be 
educated in our public schools.*° 

A factor which is probably closely related to low scholastic ability is 
that of poor reading ability. A number of investigators feel that there is 
a connection between poor reading ability and a pupil's tendency to drop 
out. Warren,*' Lanier,** McGee,** and Snepp* reported that the reading 
ability of dropouts was considerably below average and doubtless was a 
significant factor in contributing to their distaste for school. If a child 
has not mastered the fundamentals of reading in the primary grades, as 
he is moved up from grade to grade his assignments become more difficult 
and his discouragements more burdensome. He then takes the line of 
least resistance and drops oui of school.** 

Lack of participation in extracurricular activities. Thomas says* that 
those pupils who engage in at least one extracurricular activity (sports 
and athletics, student council, subject clubs, hobby clubs, band, orchestra, 
and choral groups) are much less likely to drop out of school than those 
who do not. There are several reasons for the holding power of activities: 
(1) many student activity groups confer prestige on their members or 
offer opportunities for leadership; (2) the extracurricular activity program 
is more likely to be organized around student interests than is the regular 
classroom work.3? On the other hand, rejection or inability to belong to 
a desired activity may cause the pupil to drop out of school. 

The costs of participating in extracurricular activities tend to keep out 
pupils from low-income families. Thus the important holding influence 
of participation is lost to the very pupils whose families and friends are 
on the side of the forces that favor dropping out of school.** 

Dissatisfaction with teaching methods. There is little doubt that 
teachers represent a most important factor in the lives of children and 
adolescents. Not only will they affect personality and adjustment of the 
pupils, but they will also determine, to some degree, the reaction of stu- 
dents to the subject matter itself and may play an important role in 
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adolescents’ decisions to continue or to terminate their schooling.*® Sev- 
eral studies have found that an unkindly feeling toward teachers*® or 
inability to get along wtih teachers*! was a determining factor causing 
some pupils to drop out of school. 


In a midwestern study,*? seventy per cent of the dropouts were due to 
dissatisfaction with the school. Teaching methods and courses did not 
seem to be adjusted to the interests, needs, and abilities of all the child- 
ren. Often this is not the fault of the teachers, but, according to the study 
just mentioned, is due to lack of funds needed to make necessary changes 
in the curriculum. It is a condition, however, that causes the potential 
dropout to feel frustrated, seeing no relation between school and life. 


Feelings of not belonging. Oftentimes a pupil's lack of participation 
in extracurricular activities is due to feelings of not-belonging. Sando,** 
Lanier,** and Brewer*® have found evidence which points to the fact that 
the feeling of belonging to the school or to a peer-group within the school 
is an important factor influencing a pupil’s decision to stay in school. 
Even membership in a group outside of school, such as scout troops, 
church clubs, or neighborhood gangs, may favor continued school attend- 
ance.** 


A study of interest in regard to the “feeling of not-belonging” is a per 
sonality study by Arnholter.‘7 Pupils who remained in high school 
through graduation were measured for personality adjustment, using the 
California Mental Health Analysis (a paper and pencil test, couched in 
words believed to be useful to obtaining “self portraits” of individuals). 
Those who had dropped out of school were measured by the same inven- 
tory. The graduates were found to be better adjusted on the total scores, 
with a difference that was significant. 


Lure of a job. In studying causes for dropouts, the lure of a job, as 
distinguished from a real need to earn money, was found to be important 
in many cases.‘ Those pupils who drop out due to the lure of a job 
might do so because of other underlying factors, such as feelings of not- 
belonging, the attitude of family and friends, or their lack of scholastic 
aptitude. 


**Kuhlen, op. cit., pp. 485-6. 

*°Snepp, loc. cit. 

*1School Review, “Another Study of Dropouts,” (reviewed) 68 (September 1950), pp. 318-19. 

**Howard A. Shiebler, “Half Our Audience Is Walking Out,” The School Executive, LXX 
(June 1951), pp. 39-40. 

**Rudolph Sando, “This They Believe,” California Journal of Secondary Education, 31 (Jan- 
uary 1956), pp. 45-49. 
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Early jobholding among lower-class children, as mentioned before, is 
valued by friends and parents. It is a mark of respectability among his 
peers for a young person to have a job and the extra money it brings.*® 
Therefore, many pupils, especially boys, drop out of school to take a 
job, not realizing at the time that continued education will mean better 
jobs in the future than he can ever obtain as a dropout. 

Weak or broken homes. The weakness and instability of many homes 
and the apparent indifference of some parents toward further education 
for their children doubtless contributes much to the dropout problem. 
Snepp” found that seventy per cent of the dropouts he studied were from 
weak or broken homes, twenty-four per cent of the homes having been 
broken by divorce or death of one parent. This is an extreme case. Proh» 
ably many of the “weak” homes in this study were “low-income families’; 
however, it is a cause for dropout in many instances. 

Other characteristics. Poor attendance in school was reported as a 
cause of leaving school by Snepp,*' in eighty per cent of the cases he 
studied; also it was found to be a cause by Warren®? and Dresher.** How- 
ever, Allen™ thinks poor attendance is a symptom useful in identifying 
potential dropouts, rather than a cause of withdrawal. A National Child 
Labor Committee study™ revealed that many dropouts had no worse an 
absence record than many young people who stayed in school. Thus, a 
pupil whose absence is increasing should be regarded as a potential drop- 
out, although many dropouts will not exhibit this symptom. 

Children who are required to move a number of times from one school 
district to another may understandably have difficulty in making new 
social and educational adjustments and may thus drop out in larger num- 
bers.** This factor is probably closely related to the social class and 
income group.5* 

Most studies indicate that more dropouts are boys than girls. How- 
ever, in some cases the opposite is true; for example, Young*®* found sixty- 
one per cent of the dropouts to be girls and thirty-nine per cent boys. 
Marriage is often the cause of dropout in the case of girls.°** Boys more 
often leave school for a job which they usually find easier to obtain than 
does the girl. Also, boys tend to be more aggressive in their behavior and 
less inclined to accept school authority.® 

**Allen, op. cit., p. 18. 

*°Snepp, loc. cit. 
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It is evident that many factors are at work, determining whether the 
pupil will continue in school or drop out. Those factors which influence 
a decision to leave school in the ninth or tenth grade have been working 
on the youth throughout his elementary schooling and even from the 
time of birth. Thus, if the school is effectively to combat the dropout 
problem, it must consider these factors influencing youth in their early 
years. The success of the school in holding young people will in a large 
measure determine their future. 


III. INCREASING THE HOLDING POWER OF THE SCHOOL 


Many schools have increased their holding power in recent years, some 
to the extent that ninety-six per cent of their pupils now graduate. 
These schools have proved the worth of certain practices which should be 
helpful to other schools attempting to decrease the number of dropouts 
from their student groups. 

It is questionable if a program attempting to solve the dropout prob- 
lems of a large group of potential dropouts will have much effect unless 
it is approached on the individual basis. The problem of the high school 
must be attacked not only in the high school, but in the intermediate 
and elementary school as well. To increase the school’s holding power, 
the school must work with the potential dropout while he is still in, 
school. In order to spot the potential dropout as early as possible, many 
studies have been made of dropouts. 

Some schools carry on a continuous study of dropouts, with classroom 
teachers and other workers checking pupils for signs of difficulty in the 
early years as well as in the critical dropout period. They examine such 
factors as (1) mental ability, (2) interest in doing school work. (3) apti- 
tudes and learning skills, (4) social adjustment, (5) emotional status, and 
(6) physical condition.® 

It is quite helpful for the school to keep a cumulative record of the 
pupil from the time he starts school until he leaves. Difficulties en- 
countered by pupils in kindergarten and grade one often fortell later 
troubles and, if adjustments could be made in these earliest years, some 
of the developments which lead to withdrawal might be forestalled. Of 
course, even when all the facts about a pupil are available, some pupils 
will leave school because those who might have discouraged withdrawal 
did not have sufficient understanding of the situation;®* and in other 
cases, the reason lies entirely outside the school. 

Curriculum improvement. The holding power of the school depends 
to a large degree on the extent to which the school has adjusted its courses 


House, 26 (March 1952), pp. 418-4. 
*¢Dresher, loc. cit. 
**Gragg, loc. cit., (1962 study). 
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of study to the interests, needs, and abilities of the pupils.®* As greater 
proportions of our school-age youth are enrolled more varied interests, 
needs, and abilities have to be satisfied by the educational system. Schools 
can no longer offer the traditional college-preparatory course and expect 
it to meet the needs of a majority of the pupils. In meeting this problem 
there is no doubt that the larger schools are at an advantage. This is 
further shown by the fact the larger schools have a somewhat higher 
percentage holding power.** 

Young people feel the need of an improved curriculum. A Purdue 
University survey® of fifteen thousand teenagers showed that a third of 
them wanted courses not offered in the schools. Even a larger percentage 
of the group could be expected to want more variety in some of the 
smaller schools which can offer only a limited number of subjects. Too, 
the fact that many students cannot take subjects of their choice due to 
poor grades, or to lack of credits, etc., sometimes calls for a more flexible 
program of instruction, allowing potential dropouts to take subjects of 
interest to them. Of course, the lack of funds to make the necessary 
changes in secondary-school curricula is a problem of educators in work- 
ing toward a solution of the dropout problem, as is the failure of citizens 
to understand that schools need to change.®® 

In schools where it is impossible to enlarge the curriculum, it is still 
possible to enrich the existing curriculum through wider use of com- 
munity resources, a more functional citizenship-in-education program,"® 
more effective use of a variety of instructional materials, and a more 
critical appraisal of textbooks and supplementary books.*! Above all, 
more time could be devoted to making pupils realize the value of educa- 
tion and its relationship to life. Too often, the pupil thinks he is asked 
to study certain subjects because they are “required” or are necessary for 
college entrance. No one takes the time to explain to him that these 
subjects are life entrance subjects and are necessary to earning a living as 
a good citizen.” 

Guidance and counseling. The introduction of a comprehensive guid- 
ance, or counseling, program has brought about a great reduction of drop- 
outs in some schools. Such a program should assist pupils to become 
oriented to the school, its activities, resources, and regulations.** A major 
objective of the program is to guide boys and girls into curricula for 
which they are especially suited. This procedure insures that more pupils 

**Shiebler, loc. cit. 

*"Walter H. Gaumnits and Elisworth Tompkins, Holding Power and Size of High Schools 
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will capitalize on their own natural interests and abilities by preparing 
for occupations in which they are most likely to succeed. 

The guidance director or the counselor may also help pupils with per- 
sonal problems which have often proved to result in dropout, or in find- 
ing a part-time job; and possibly the pupil can even be helped with some 
home or family problems. Often, a pupil needs no more than the en- 
couragement and friendship which the guidance director or counselor 
may give.” 

If the teachers of a school are not too overloaded with classes and 
pupils, they may act as very effective counselors.*° The teacher needs to 
know his pupils as individuals and have sufficient time to consult with 
the pupil, and his parents at times, if this type of counseling is to be 
effective. With sincere interest in the welfare of each boy and girl, the 
classroom teacher can be a strong force in keeping pupils in school 
through graduation. 

Schools that can afford to provide a separate guidance program may 
also provide diagnostic services, the use of specialists—including reading 
specialists as well as clinicians, such as psychiatrists and psychologists.*7 
Reading specialists, or a remedial reading program, should be of particu- 
lar value since it has been found that many dropouts are below average 
in reading skills. 

Extracurricular activities. As mentioned before, the extracurricular 
program of the schools often fails to serve a substantial portion of the 
student body; and thus a force which might hold some potential drop- 
outs in school is lost. Lack of participation in school activities is often 
due to a feeling of not belonging to the group” or extra costs which 
make it too expensive for low-income families. It is the duty of the school 
to re-evaluate any extracurricular programs which do not meet the in- 
terests and needs of all pupils. 

To meet the interests and abilities of the potential dropout with an 
extracurricular program it may be necessary to organize new activities 
such as hobby clubs, based on the present, socially acceptable interests 
of a number of potential dropouts. It should also be possible for the 
potential dropout to find a place in one of the existing activities if a 
sympathetic teacher or counselor helps him.*® A number of schools have 
met the problem of costs of extracurricular activities by financing the 
program by some other method than charges to the pupils.*° 

Clifford E. Erickson, A Basic Text for Guidance Workers (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1962), pp. 127-81. 
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Gifted and retarded children. Schools report an increasing number of 
adjustment classes where the pupil is given a feeling of security by adjust- 
ing the work to his interests and level of achievement.*' All schools 
should have sufficient personnel to develop the talents of the gifted pupil, 
and to give attention to those of lesser mental ability.** It is this second 
group that is more likely to drop out of school when the work is not on 
its level of understanding. Occasionally, a mentally gifted pupil also 
drops out of school when he lacks the mental stimulation to keep him 
interested in school. 

School-work program. Many educators believe there should be some 
work-experience in connection with school; for example, a work-expe- 
rience program*® in which youth attend school and hold jobs during 
alternate weeks throughout the school year. This might solve the prob- 
lem of those who drop out for economic reasons or for the lure of a job. 
No doubt, teenagers themselves feel the desire for some type of practical 
work experience.** 

A number of high schools are using a practical work experience plan 
of some sort. In one San Francisco high school, a group of students spend 
three periods of the day in a special floriculture class and the rest of the 
day in general education courses. Every graduate of the course is quickly 
placed in a job. Another high school has developed a course in restaurant 
work. Two courses of special interest in another school are “Sophomore 
Goals” and “Senior Goals.” The sophomore course is concerned with 
orientation to high-school driver training, study habits, self-appraisal, 
and career planning. “Senior Goals” emphasizes family living, personal 
economics, meeting and dealing with people, and the transition from 
school to employment or college.** 

Summary. In the final analysis, the most significant factor in increasing 
a school’s holding power** will be the importance with which the prob- 
lem is treated by the administration, the faculty, and lay members of the 
community. Any action that gives encouragement to continuing study of 
the question and to making proposed remedies effective will probably be 
a help to the problem. 


*1 Miller, loc. cit. 
**Shiebler, loc. cit. 

**7 bid. 
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Keep Young People in School 


WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK 


i; IS current thought in America that all youth be given an oppor- 
tunity to complete successfully a secondary-school education. The prin- 
cipal obstacle in the way is a lack of financial support with respect to 
both the school and the individual youngster. The matter of public sup- 
port for the high school is becoming more critical as the children from 
the high birth rate years of the 1940's begin to enter and proceed through 
the secondary school. In addition, private secondary-school facilities are 
not expanding at a pace corresponding to the demand for entrance. This 
is, therefore, placing an additional percentage of pupils in the public 
secondary school. 

In order properly to provide adequate facilities for a comprehensive 
secondary-school curriculum, especially with respect for the needs of all 
youth, it is necessary to institute courses of study in vocational education 
and commercial and general education, as well as college preparatory 
education. Because of the varied programs and the philosophy of giving 
more individual attention and guidance to the students, it becomes 
mandatory to reduce class size. In this latter respect, curriculum develop- 
ment entails still further cost to the taxpayer. However, it is money 
well spent. 


The current talk about the lack of scientists and engineers can be partly 
attributable to the shortage of funds on the part of students and the 
schools. It is highly desirable to conserve human resources, and, yet, 
we allow some students with great potentialities to drop out of school for 
economic reasons. Even, from the selfish viewpoint of protecting all 
Americans, it would be a wise investment to subsidize these gifted young 
people. Now, add to their ranks the future leaders for labor and industry 
that will be needed in the present and coming age of automation. It is 
evident that the best way to enrich our lives, to insure (not secure as 
formerly) the blessings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity and to 
expand economic and social welfare is through the encouragement of our 
youth in their development to the maximum of their capacity. 

The overwhelming question is how can we solve this apparent dichot- 
omy between the desire for expanding and enriching our secondary 
schools and the problem of financial support. Financial support to private 
and public schools is not new on the part of the Federal government. 


William J. Fitzpatrick is Associate Professor of Education in the School of Education 
of Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey. 
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There are hundreds of acts in agriculture, national conservation, defense, 
and other branches and departments of the national government to attest 
to the fact that education is a financial responsibility of the central govern- 
ments if it is to be concerned with the common welfare. 

How can we encourage young people and their parents to keep an in- 
terest in a secondary-school education? Present income tax deductions on 
the part of the head of the family are applicable to their children until 
they reach the age of eighteen. A new enactment provides the possibility 
of continuing deductions beyond the age of eighteen, if the young person 
is being supported in college. 

The National Youth Administration during the 1930's was a successful 
way of giving youngsters a direct monetary grant based upon their activ- 
ities (labor) around the school plant. The G. I. Bill has been applauded 
for its enabling so many veterans to secure a secondary and /or college edu- 
cation. If these Federal Acts were commendatory, why is it not possible to 
extend the experience gained to aiding young people to a secondary and 
higher education in times of peace? Do we need a war to direct people's 
attention to the possibilities of national scholarships and awards? Is it 
not possible to find the way of Federal financial support through our his- 
tory of enactments to aid the individual in his search for an education? 

In solving our economic problem in education, it will become highly 
desirable for members of lower socio-economic groups to encourage their 
offspring to continue their education because of the financial assistance 
which will be granted directly or indirectly to the members of the family. 
This will tend to reduce the burden placed on teachers with regard to 
those students who ordinarily desire to drop out of school. Support for 
the school program will then increase on the behalf of the parents and the 
members of the community, for secondary education will no longer be 
totally supported by the local school district. However, control of school 
policy will continue to remain a state and local function. 

The over-all effect of subsidizing secondary and higher education on the 
part of the Federal government will be that the needs of youth will be 
more adequately met. There will be a greater choice within the area of 
curriculum. This expanded curriculum will tend to enrich our lives and 
raise our standard of living, and continue to make “America the Greatest 
Land of All.” 





INTERESTING FACTS 
According to Statistical Abstracts of the United States 1957, of the Bureau of 
Census there were 80,000 school buses owned by 40,000 schools or school dis- 
tricts in 1945. These buses transported almost 5 million pupils daily with a 
total operating cost of $93,300,000. In 1956 there were 142,977 buses used by 
42,364 school districts and transporting 9,682,000 pupils at an operating cost 
of $357,277,000. 








The Butler High School Plan of Guidance 


L. E. LOWE 


a™ school believes that every teacher is a guidance teacher and coun- 
seling is done at every opportunity. However, we know that guidance be- 
gins and is done largely in the home. The new born child begins at once 
to set patterns of behavior that will shape his later life. These patterns 
are partly inherited and partly determined by home environment. Later 
association with other children will modify this behavior, but parents 
must accept the basic responsibility for the child’s behavior. 

The school accepts all children and tries to develop good citizens as 
well as well-informed citizens. The school organizations, rules, and regula- 
tions are the result of long-time thinking and experimentation in methods 
that will bring the best results. However, no school has ever been able to 
educate all the students that come to it. The opportunity is offered by 
the school, but low mentality, delinquency, poor motivation, etc. prevent 
many from realizing an education. 

Some students are graduated from our school with a excellent educa- 
tion, some with a very poor education, and, of course, others with varying 
degrees of education. Some of these graduates have very definite ideas 
about a career. Unfortunately, most of the students and parents have 
not used the school’s records and planned a career with them. Our school 
encourages parents to consult with the principal and guidance director. 
It keeps a complete set of records on each student and uses them to give 
the students continual guidance from the time that he enters high school. 


Some of these aids are: 
1. Complete cumulative records: 

A. Class grades 

B. Standardized test results 

C. Citizenship marks 

D. Health 

E. Guidance data 

F. Outside work record 

G. Extracurricular activity 

Guidance director 

A. Guidance room: 
(1) Files with complete student records 
(2) Files with college information 
(3) Files with career information 

B. Time for private counseling 


"LE. Lowe is Principle of the Metropolitan School District of Butler, Butler, Indiana. 
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3. Counseling by the principal 
Eighth-grade students are required to study our curriculum and school 
handbook. 
A four-year educational plan is required of each freshman. Parents 
signature required. 
A one-semester guidance class is required. 
An adequate testing service is provided: 
A. Achievement 
(1) 7th grade - Metropolitan - end of year. 
(2) 7th grade - incoming (Iowa) 
(3) 8th grade - Metropolitan - end of year. 
(4) 9th grade - incoming (Jowa) 
(5) 12th grade - incoming (Jowa) 
. Intelligence 
(1) 7th grade - Kuhlman-Anderson alternated with Otis 
(2) 9th grade - Kuhlman-Anderson alternated with Otis 
. Aptitude and Interest 
(1) 9th grade 
a. Kuder Preference 
b. Kuder Youth Inventory 
(2) 12th grade - Indiana State Employment Aptitude Test 
D. National Scholarship Qualifying Test (SQT) given to prospective 
college students. 
E. School and College Ability Test given to those not taking SQT 
F. Semester tests - Purdue State High School Tests 
A follow-up counseling with students about test results, and the sending 
home to parents of helpful information. 
A four-year follow-up study of graduates and dropouts. 


. Special units in our required courses of study that make the students 
better fitted to cope with the economic and social problems of today; 
for example, family relations. 


. Camera, science, drama, and other clubs that seek to discover talent. 
. Parent counsultation. 
. Case histories are written on problem pupils. 





SAFETY EDUCATION NOT A FRILL 

Safety education in the schools is not an educational “frill” in this booming 
scientific age, the National Commission on Safety Education of the National 
Education Association declared in a recent statement. Holding its annual meet- 
ing at NEA headquarters in Washington, D. C., January 13-15, the Commission 
stated, “To look upon safety education as other than an absolute necessity is to 
waste the manpower we so sorely need and to destroy the human values on 
which our nation is founded.” 
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Best Books of 1957 
on Vocational Guidance 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


OS tee year the author of this article undertakes to review all new 
books on vocational guidance, except those devoted primarily to occupa- 
tional information, which are reviewed in the Career Index and in the 
Occupational Index. The best of the books dealing with the theory and 
practice of vocational guidance are annotated in an annual list; this is it. 
Included are some earlier references which did not reach us in time to be 
included in the 1956 list. 

Inclusion of a book in this list does not mean that it is considered in- 
fallible. It does mean that the book has been compared with other publi- 
cations and considered to contain useful information that would be of 
interest to readers who try to keep up to date on the better literature in 
this field. Apologies are made in advance to authors and publishers whose 
books have not been included and to those who find the annotations 
inadequate. 


Andrews, Margaret E. Providing School Placement Services. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1957. 43 pp. $1. Why and how to help drop- 
outs and graduates to find jobs. A practical handbook for teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators. More than half of the dropouts under 18 are 
unemployed. 


Arbuckle, Dugald S. Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom. Bos- 
ton: Allyn and Bacon. 1957. 397 pp. $5. A book for teachers. Guidance 
in modern education. Need for guidance services. Teachers as guidance 
workers. The counseling process. Teacher-counselors in action. Measure- 
ment and testing. A case study in counseling. The student group. Or- 
ganizing guidance services. 


Barry, Ruth, and Beverly Wolf. Modern Issues in Guidance—Personnel 
Work. New York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957. 234 pp. $3.75. An attempt to view current critical prob- 
lem areas in their historical perspective, to stimulate thought, discussion, 
and argument about how to make good work even better. Background, 
beginnings, issues, terminology, organization, administration, training, 
national associations, focus, functions, procedures and practices, research, 
evaluation, current pressures, relationships, policy, leadership, and the 
future. 


Robert Happock is Professor of Education in the School of Education at New York 
University, New York, New York. 
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Bennett, Margaret E., and Molly Lewin. Getting the Most Out of Col- 
lege. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1957. 219 pp. Paper, $2.75; 
cloth, $3.95. A textbook for orientation courses. Getting acquainted, 
what are you looking for, learning to learn, learning self-direction, learn- 
ing about yourself, charting a life plan, developing a life philosophy. 
Pages 149 - 170 on vocational choice. 






































Bernard, Harold W. Toward Better Personal Adjustment, second edi- 
tion. 1957. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1957. 454 pp. $5.50. 
Mental hygiene for the normal college student. One chapter on Occupa- 
tional Adjustments discusses the significance of work in meeting the needs 
of the individual and the culture, factors in the choice of an occupation, 
and preparation for occupational adjustment. 


Brewster, Royce E. Guidance Workers Certification Requirements. 
Bulletin 1957, No. 22. U.S. Office of Education. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 58 pp. 25¢. State certification require- 
ments for school counselors and school psychologists in forty-one states, 
as of June 1957. 


Brownstein, Samuel C. College Bound. Great Neck, N. Y.: Barron's 
Educational Series. 1957. 214 pp. $1.98. Preparing for college. College 
life. Evaluating the professions. Map for locating colleges. Directory 
of junior colleges. Lists of colleges with work-study plans and with schol- 
arship service. Approved institutions for twenty occupations. Approved 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant seminaries. Accredited colleges and uni- 
versities with information on control, enrollment, entrance, cost, applica- 
tion deadlines. Less information on institutions than in American Coun- 
cil on Education directories. 





Brownstein, Samuel C.; Mitchel Weiner; and Stanley H. Kaplan. You 
Can Win a Scholarship. Great Neck, N. Y.: Barron's Educational Series. 
1956. 429 pp. $2.98. Ninety-three page description and directory of 
undergraduate college scholarships; 336 pages on how to prepare for 
scholarship examinations. 


Carson, Esther O., and Flora M. Daly. Teen-Agers Prepare for Work. 
Book I. Castro Valley, Calif.: Esther Carson, 18623 Lake Chabot Road. 
1956. 75 pp. $1.80. Brief descriptions of fifty jobs open to slow learners. 
Factories, messenger service, food trades, gasoline stations. Related word 
lists, activities, tests, and lessons in arithmetic. Easy to read workbook. 





Carson, Esther O. and Clare Tyler. Teen-Agers Prepare for Work. 
Book II. Castro Valley, Calif.: Esther O. Carson, 18623 Lake Chabot 
Road. 1957. 92 pp. $1.80. A workbook for slow learners. Brief descrip- 
tions of several unskilled and semi-skilled entry jobs. Related material 
on getting and holding a job and spending the income. Sample applica- 
tion forms. 
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Cribbin, James ].; Bro. Philip Harris; and Rev. William F. McMahon. 
It’s Your Life. Garden City, N. Y.: Declan X. McMullen Co. 1957. 348 
pp. $2.48. A textbook for group guidance in Catholic high schools. Edu- 
cational, vocational, social, and emotional problems. Much useful infor- 
mation. Strong religious emphasis. Counselors in public schools may 
find it helpful in understanding the Catholic student and his parents. 


Fedder, Ruth. A Girl Grows Up, third edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1957. 310 pp. $3.40. One of the most popular and read- 
able of all books for adolescents. Chapters on growing up, gaining self- 
confidence, acting your age, growing up emotionally, living happily with 
your family, building friendships with boys, deciding about a job, life 
is more than a job and the give and take of living. Written by a psychol- 
ogist and director of guidance. 


Foster, Charles R. Guidance for Today's Schools. Boston: Ginn and 
Co. 1957. 362 pp. $5. For home-room and classroom teachers. Unique 
chapter on careers in student personnel work. Who is responsible for 
guidance. Major areas. Teamwork and counseling. Guidance in the 
classroom. School-wide activities. Guidance for life in school, in the 
community, in home and family living, in work, in self-analysis. Tests 
and evaluation. 


Guide to Career Information. New York: Harper and Bros. 1957. 
203 pp. $3. Annotated bibliography of more than 800 occupational books 
and pamphlets published within the past five years. Prepared for the 
New York Life Insurance Company's Career Information Service by Sarah 
Splaver and John H. Cornehlsen. 


Hoppock, Robert. Occupational Information—Where To Get It and 
How To Use It in Counseling and Teaching. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1957. 534 pp. $6.75. The author of this article is hardly an 
unbiased judge of this book, but hopes it belongs here. It is a textbook 
for use in training counselors and teachers, and a resource book for any- 
one to whom people turn for facts about jobs. 


Job Horizons for the College Woman. Women's Bureau Pamphlet 
One. Washington 25. D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1956. 53 
pp. 25¢. Brief comments on twenty occupations. Job finding techniques. 
Earnings. Graduate study. Marriage and career. 


Lofquist, Lloyd H. Vocational Counseling with the Physically Handi- 
capped. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1957. 384 pp. $5. Re- 
sponsibilities of the rehabilitation counselor, relationships with other 
services, specific disability areas, the counseling process, reference re- 
sources and their use. 


Mahoney, Harold J., and T. L. Engle. Points for Decision. Yonkers: 
World Book Co. 1957. 566 pp. Teacher's Supplement, 87 pp. $4.08. A 
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textbook for group guidance and other courses “dealing with personal 
and social problems.” Chapters on getting along with the crowd, rela- 
tions at home, boy-girl relations, choosing a vocation, getting and holding 
a job, health, delinquency, other personal problems and problems in 
school, continuing education and entering the Armed Forces. Counselors 
may have some reservations about the recommendation that recruiting 
officers be used as the source of information on military occupations. 


McQueen, Noel and Mildred. Annual Guidance Index. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates. 1957. 58 pp. $1.50. Annotated and classified 
bibliography of 300 books, pamphlets, films, and tests on 52 topics and 
59 occupations. 


1956 Handbook on Women Workers. Women's Bureau Bulletin No. 
261. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 96 pp. 35¢. 
Employment, earnings and income, education and training, recommended 
standards, state labor laws, political and civil status, and organizations. 


Occupational Information for Counselors. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1956. 16 pp. 15¢. U.S. government pub- 
lications on occupational and industrial information, manpower, coun- 
seling and related techniques, career planning, apprenticeship, child 
labor, wages, hours, benefits. Periodicals. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook. Washington 25, D. C.: Superinten- 
dent of Documents. 1957. 697 pp. $4. Third edition of the counselor's 
bible. Indispensable reference for all school, college, and public libraries, 
and all vocational guidance services. Employment trends and outlook, 
earnings and working conditions, nature of work, qualifications, and re- 
lated information on more than 500 occupations and industries. Best of 
its kind. 


Our Manpower Future—1955-65. Washington 25, D. C.: Superinten- 
dent of Documents. 1957. 32 pp. 30¢. A pamphlet of charts and com- 
ments. Anticipated changes in population and labor force during the ten 
years. Implications for education, industrial training, and manpower 
utilization. 


Resource Units in the Teaching of Occupations. New York: Board of 
Education. 1956. 149 pages. Free. Purposes, motivation, and suggested 
activities for teacher and pupijs on 17 topics covering self-appraisal, 
choosing and getting a job, and how Puerto Ricans have found jobs in 
New York City. Explanation of unions, social security, working papers, 
and applications for employment. Lists of films, schools, employment 
offices, and occupations. Used with Puerto Rican children in ninth and 
tenth grades. Useful to any teacher of occupations anywhere. 


Ross, Roland G. Course Offerings in Guidance and Student Personnel 
Work, Summer 1957 and Academic Year 1957-58. Circular No. 503. 
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Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. 1957 (April). 93 pages. 
Free. Replies from 444 graduate schools which offer training for 
counselors. 


Super, Donald E. The Psychology of Careers. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1957. 362 pp. $5.75. Why people work. Career patterns. Develop- 
ing a self concept. Reality testing. The years of decline. The factorial 
approach. Aptitudes, interests, personality, the family, economic factors, 
and disabilities in vocational development. Vocational and general ad- 
justment. Methods and techniques of vocational psychology and 
guidance. 


Super, Donald E., and Paul B. Bachrach. Scientific Careers and Voca- 
tional Development Theory. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1957. 135 pp. $1.00. Summary 
and evaluation of research on the characteristics of natural scientists, 
mathematicians, and engineers. Suggestions for further research. 


Super, Donald E., and others. Vocational Development. A Framework 
for Research. New York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1957. 142 pp. $2.75. A theory of vocational de- 
velopment and a description of the early work of the Career Pattern 
Study. 


Traxler, Arthur E. Techniques of Guidance, revised edition. New 
York: Harper and Bros. 1957. 374 pp. $6. Launching a guidance pro- 
gram. Need for information about pupil personnel. How to get it. In- 
terviews, questionnaires, aptitudes, achievement, personal qualities and 
interests, inventories, rating scales, behavior descriptions, anecdotal rec- 
ords, sociometric devices, cumulative records, case study, follow-up. 
Planning and administering a testing program. Use of test results to 
improve instruction and counseling. Reports to homes. Role of the 
teacher. Group work in guidance. 


Walton, L. E. New-Type Tests for Counselor Trainers. Supplement. 
Miami, Fla.: L. E. Walton, University of Miami. 1957. 20 pp. $2. One 
hundred multiple choice questions on basic principles, group guidance, 
pupil appraisal, counseling techniques, and administration of guidance 
services. 


Wilkins. Theresa Birch. Accredited Higher Institutions. 1956. Bul- 
letin 1957, No. 1, U. S. Office of Education. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 109 pages. 55¢. Institutions of higher 
education accredited by nationally recognized regional, professional, and 
state accrediting agencies. 
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Professional Books 


Annual Report. Battle Creek, Michigan: W. K. Kellog Foundation. 1957. 
171 pp. The annual reports on the various activities of the Foundation in such 
fields as medicine, public health, hospitals, nursing, dentistry, education, 
agriculture, and Latin America. Also included is the report of the secretary 
and the treasurer, as well as a report of international fellowships and personnel 
of the Foundation. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. A Look at Con- 
tinuity in the School Program. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education 
Association. 1955. 319 pp. $4. The 1958 Yearbook Committee cut through the 
maze of administrative ideas associated with articulation and chose as its goal 
“to further continuity of learning experience toward educational objectives.” 
This committee chose the realistic approach of studying the experiences of 
some 3,000 children with articulation and inarticulation, with frustration and 
smooth progress toward educational objectives. The committee made a thorough 
analysis of teaching, curriculum, guidance, and administrative practices in 
terms of learning. 

This book makes a timely contribution coming as it does at a point when 
many educational workers are restudying their educational practices in terms 
of the principles of child (human) development. This is a time of “firming up” 
of practices. It is a time of extensive in-service education. The yearbook com- 
mittee provides guidance to these movements by reaching down to fundamentals 
and pointing out the general applicability of learning principles in all situations 
and at all age levels. The committee highlights the fundamental idea that 
desirable degrees and types of continuity among children’s learning experiences 
will eventually come about if procedures and policies are consistent with sound 
psychological principles and clearly formulated educational objectives. Part 
Three with its positive recommendations should be especially helpful to school 
faculties. 

The yearbook is formulated pretty largely within the framework of present 
school organization, curriculum content, and administrative practice. It should 
be recognized that schools like other institutions, and teaching like other 
concepts and practices, will probably change a great deal in the future. How- 
ever, the principles and the philosophy outlined should apply in any organiza- 
tion. Presumably the practices that evolve will provide a better climate for 
growth and development. 

BARON, DENIS, and H. W. BERNARD. Evaluation Techniques for 
Classroom Teachers. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1958. 
309 pp. $5.50. This book aims to help teachers use tests and measurements 
appropriately and constructively. The authors treat the question of evaluation 
from the learning rather than the strictly “scientific” approach, offering the 
instructor a nontechnical orientation toward tests, their uses and limitations. 
Emphasis is on the hazards and limitations, as well as the valuable insights to 
be gained from the use of tests. 
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Many approaches to evaluation are described: intelligence, achievement, and 
diagnostic tests. In addition, the use of scales, inventories, sociograms, and 
teacher observation and interpretation have been made a part of the evaluation 
program. Suggestions for the selection of tests, for a minimum testing program, 
and for means of its introduction and implementation have been made direct 
and explicit. 

The subject of testing is presented with a minimum of statistics. Although 
the book is much shorter than other texts on evaluation, the coverage is in- 
elusive. The book is up to date, presenting recent data on sociometry in 
evaluation, on personality inventories, and on the role of evaluation in fostering 
continuous and appropriate learning on the part of individual pupils. A unique 
method of relating achievement to mental age is given. Recent advances pre- 

, sented are the limitations of grades and report cards as incentives to learning 
and the practical use of sociometry in resolving social problems that inhibit 
facile learning. Every chapter has a brief summary, a short annotated 
bibliography of selected readings, and questions for study and discussion. A 
glossary for the entire book is included. 

BEACH, F. F., and R. F. WILL. The State and Nonpublic Schools. Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1958. 160 pp. $1.25. How to 
insure an educated citizenry and at the same time encourage desirable freedom 
and initiative for educational institutions is a problem of first magnitude in a 
free society. Its satisfactory solution is vital to the welfare of the people. The 
problem is particularly pertinent in the United States where public and non- 
public schools exist side by side to provide educational opportunities. A previ- 
ous legal study in this series, The State and Education, has described how 
states have established a governmental structure for public education designed 
to keep the control of public schools close to the people being served. This study 
describes the legal framework under which the nonpublic schools are enabled 
to enjoy desirable freedom in their operation and are encouraged to provide 
educational programs in the public interest. 

The first chapter, “Nonpublic Schools: Important Educational Resources of 
the Nation,” is concerned with the size and scope of our nation’s nonpublic 
educational resources. The second chapter, “State Regulation of Nonpublic 
Schools,” is an analysis of state legislation pertaining to nonpublic schools. A 
brief analysis of the basic rights of nonpublic schools as defined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States is included. An analysis of state con- 
stitutional provisions of particular significance to nonpublic schools constitutes 
the theme of the third chapter. The fourth chapter, “State Department of 
Education Responsibilities for Nonpublic Schools,” discusses the responsibilities 
assigned to state departments of education by law. 

The basic data which make up the major portion of the study quote for 
each state the pertinent legislation dealing with nonpublic schools. Most of 
the laws relate specifically to state department of education responsibilities. 
Compiler’s notes and important annotations are included to clarify certain 
significant sections of the law. 

BERNER, ELSA. Integrating Library Instruction with Classroom Teagh- 
ing at Plainview Junior High School. Chicago 11: American Library Associa- 
tion. 50 East Huron Street. 1958. 120 pp. $2.75. The importance of gaining 
competence in the use of the library during the junior high-school years can- 
not be overemphasized. This time of early adolescence is marked by intense 
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curiosity by the awakening of new interests and desires, by a questioning 
attitude toward authority, by heightened imagination, and by the adoption of 
many new loyalties. It is a proper heritage for each young person to possess at 
this time the key to the wealth of romance and adventure and information that 
every library holds. The librarian who has a sympathetic understanding of 
the characteristics of the junior high-school student, combined with a thorough 
knowledge of the methods of developing skills in the use of the library, is 
ideally situated to help the student to unlock the door and gain access to the 
limitless treasure stored within. 

The program outlined in this book is totally dependent upon the determined 
support of the principal. Of prime importance are the active participation 
and involvement of the administration in developing the plans with teacher 
groups in the areas of purposes, methodology, and evaluation. For optimum 
results, sufficient funds and professional and clerical help are mandatory. 
However, the plans presented in this book would enable small schools or schools 
with very limited resources to make the most of whatever facilities are avail- 
able. This is a long-term program of critical importance in meeting the needs 
of junior high-school pupils, and its evaluation should be in terms of the over- 
all achievement of the total school. 

CAUSEY, O. S., editor. The Reading Teacher’s Reader. New York 10: 
The Ronald Press Company. 1958. 351 pp. $5. This collection of articles and 
reports is designed as a textbook for college students enrolled in reading 
methods courses and as a reference book for in-service reading teachers. The 
book reproduces a critically selected group of writings of many widely recog- 
nized authorities in the field of reading; these articles have appeared in 
various professional publications which carry information on reading methods 
and materials. 

The readings in Part I present information relating to the nature of the 
reading process. One of the most difficult and time-consuming tasks is to learn 
to read effectively and critically. Because of experimentation and research in 
the fields of psychology and education, the nature of the reading process is 
better understood now than formerly. These nine selections in Part I will help 
those who are directing others to learn to read more critically. 

The degree of the teacher’s success in directing the student in the reading 
process depends to a considerable extent upon the methods used. The assemblage 
of thirty-five articles and reports in Part II presents methods and procedures. 
The articles in Part III may help the teacher find the proper place for phonics 
in the reading program. Word recognition and vocabulary building are basic 
elements in the reading process. Investigations in the size of vocabularies and 
some fundamental principles of vocabulary building appear in Part IV. 

No problem related to improvement of reading ability has been the subject of 
more study and investigation than that of the emotional factors in reading. 
Psychologists, psychiatrists, and psychometricians have conducted extended and, 
in many cases, thorough studies in this area. Identification of many of the 
emotional problems and probable solutions to some of them are included in 
Part V. 

Extensive experimentation and research have resulted in a clearer under- 
standing of the value of audio-visual materials in obtaining improvement in 
reading. Progress has also been made in determining the relationship of listen- 
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ing to effective reading. Part IV draws together ten publications concerned with 
various kinds of audio-visual aids used in the improvement of reading. 


f CRAIG, G. S. Science for the Elementary-School Teacher, second edition. 
i Boston 17: Ginn and Company. 1958. 906 pp. $6.75. This book has been de- 
‘ signed for classroom teachers in the elementary school. It has grown out of 
a conviction developed in the author’s teaching experience in the elementary 
school that the basic information required for teaching science in the classroom 
should be included within the covers of one book. It has been his purpose 
throughout the preparation of this edition, as in the case of the earlier ones, 
to write the kind of book that would enable teachers to learn more about science 
while teaching children. The book has been designed as a continuous source of 
information—a volume on a teacher’s desk at home and at school to which she 
74 can turn for her planning of teaching-learning situations, and as a source 
which she might utilize during her instruction, even as she works with children 
in the classroom. Many teachers have been delighted to discover some of the 
older children spontaneously using the earlier editions in the furtherance of 
> ae . their study of science. Some have found this book useful in encouraging children 
i rae ing who have developed special interests and abilities in certain aspects of science. 
cm In the new edition the consideration of science from the developmental point 
j a of view has been much enlarged and improved. The author has attempted 
mur i to integrate this point of view into all portions of the book and into all con- 
1 Ba siderations of children in relation to science. One result of this attempt has 
been that more attention has been given to the education of young children, in- 
cluding the preschool and primary levels. The science for older children, too, 
og has been oriented toward child development. It is the opinion of those who have 
| been familiar with this book in its manuscript days that in published form it 
i % could be useful to parent-teacher organizations. 


i. CUTTS, N. E., and N. M. MOSELEY. Teaching the Disorderly Pupil. New 
b York 3: Longmans, Green and Company, Inc. 1957. 180 pp. $1.90. This book 
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has been planned to give classroom teachers in both secondary and elementary 
bh schools an understanding of the common causes of classroom misbehavior. It 
| ee describes methods that successful teachers use to control and prevent mis- 
| behavior while working to help the pupil adjust. And it includes specific sug- 
gestions that teachers can pass on to the others most concerned: parents, pas- 
* tors, recreation leaders, and, most particularly, the pupil himself. In the belief 
; ‘ih that teachers can and should be community leaders or at least active in com- 
i. munity affairs, the authors try to point out ways in which, as members of 
aD i committees or as individuals, they can combat common conditions that are 
Grr largely responsible, first, for disorder in the classroom and, later, for de- 
- 9 linquency, mental illness, and social maladjustment. In line with this policy 
the authors have placed at the end of each chapter, except the first, a selection 
of books and pamphlets worth reading, a list of topics for study and research, 
ria a list of community and school projects worth working for, and suggestions 
Ri | for films and topics for a PTA meeting. To lead groups of parents to consider 
) problems related to discipline is a particularly valuable service because s0 
much maladjustment originates in the home. 
The book does not offer any magic cure-all. Teaching, especially in these days 
' of large classes, crowded buildings, and long hours, is hard work. Discipline is 
Hat an integral part of the job. When the teacher’s efforts bring improvement, not 
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only in the tone of the classroom, but most especially in the individual pupil’s 
adjustment to life, the teacher knows a reward that makes the work light. 

FINN, J. D. Audio-Visual Equipment Manual. New York 19: The Dryden 
Press, Inc. 31 West 54th Street. 1958. 383 pp. (10” x 8%”). This manual, with 
Edgar Dale editing, has been written to provide, in convenient form, instruc- 
tions for the operation of most of the types and models of audio-visual equip- 
ment that are used in the classroom and to give the operator a simple under- 
standing of how this equipment functions and is best used. The book is 
divided into three major sections: one on projection equipment, one on play- 
back equipment, and one on tape recorders. There is also a section on tachisto- 
scopic equipment and miscellaneous devices. Each of the three major sections 
consists of three parts: a discussion of theory; instructions for operating the 
equipment, arranged alphabetically by manufacturer; and a discussion of the 
general techniques of good practice. Colored dividers separate the sections and 
each section is subdivided by tabs for the different types of equipment that 
are described. 

There is also a complete table of contents and each section divider lists manu- 
facturer and model name alphabetically for each type of equipment. The reader 
may, therefore, use the book in two ways: first, he may find what he wants in 
the table of contents and turn directly to the page reference; second, if he is 
looking for information on a particular manufacturer or model, he may turn 
directly to the tabbed dividers and find the manufacturer’s name or model he is 
seeking. 

GARBER, L. O. The Yearbook of School Law 1958. Danville, Illinois: 
The Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., Jackson at Van Buren. 1958. 
188 pp. $3. This book, as in previous annual editions, reviews significant and 
important decisions of our higher courts that have implication for education. 
The author deals in some detail with what are considered to be the most signifi- 
cant cases decided during the year. It covers such items as personal liability of 
officers and employees, certification, contracts, salary, tenure, retirement, pen- 
sions, teacher transportation, religion and public education, racial segregation, 
and consolidation. Added features in this issue are the following three articles 
by the indicated authors: “Federal Control of State Officials” by Warren E. 
Gauerke, “Recent Decisions Affecting Desegregation” by Lee O. Garber, and 
“Annotated Bibliography of Recent Studies in School Law” by M. R. Sumption. 

HARING, N. G; G. G. STERN; and W. M. CRUICKSHANK. Attitudes of 
Educators Toward Exceptional Children. Syracuse 10, New York: Syracuse 
University Press. 1958. 254 pp. $5. The integration of exceptional children 
into regular grades in the public schools is a topic which is timely and im- 
portant. It is the purpose of this study to examine one of the most significant 
factors in a successful program-of integration—the attitudes of teachers and 
administrators toward exceptional children. The authors, each a leader in his 
respective field of professiona! activity, have received the cooperation of more 
than 100 teachers and administrators in the research upon which this report 
is based. 

Problems considered are the designing of instruments for measuring teacher 
attitudes, determining to what extent those attitudes can be modified toward 
greater acceptance, and to what extent increased attitudes of acceptance of 
exceptional children affect the teacher’s relationships with these children. The 
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results is a fully documented, statistical examination of these attitudes and 
the methods of modifying them. 


HARTFORD, E. F. Moral Values in Public Education. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers. 1958. 352 pp. $4. Here are tested, workable answers to 
the compelling and controversial question of what responsibility public schools 
should assume for character education—a question that has been central to the 
great debate over the goals of American education in recent years. The book 
affirms the point of view of the Kentucky Movement that the teaching of moral 
values is appropriate and timely for the public schools in a diverse, democratic 
society. Confined explicitly to the question of how these values can be taught, 
without indoctrination, it presents a wide variety of practical accounts and 
suggestions drawn from the experience of Kentucky schools that have served as 
models in a program of emphasis on moral and spiritual education. 


JOHNSON, E. A., and R. E. MICHAEL. Principles of Teaching. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 1958. 512 pp. $5.50. The great problem in the task of 
preparing teachers for the schools of America is making sure that each teacher 
is professionally dedicated to one purpose—helping each youth to understand 
the society in which he lives and to achieve his highest potential in that society. 
The goal of this task is to produce personnel who will live and work in ac- 
cordance with their interpretation of what it means to be a good teacher. 


The professional teacher, like all learners, is in a constant state of “becom- 
ing.” Professional growth evidences itself in several areas of behavior. The 
teacher’s concept of teaching expands to include the possibility of both positive 
and negative curricular influence of all experiences of children in relation to 
the school’s goals. He has a growing recognition of the roles of administrators, 
supervisors, and other staff personnel in achieving goals of education with boys 
and girls. 


Because of this expanding concept of teaching, it is the belief of the authors 
that the distribution of the teacher’s time among the various facets of his art 
should be re-examined. Crowded classrooms and schedules make it difficult for 
the teacher to see beyond the immediate problems of teaching his particular 
branch of studies. Yet children’s immediate behavior patterns clamor for 
attention to their causes. Confusion and misunderstanding arising from the 
needs of parents and laymen to know more about their schools adds to the 
burdens of teachers. The teacher needs to appreciate fully the importance of 
work with parents and laymen. Child study and community relations require 
their just share of the teacher’s time, thought, and energy. 


Teachers need to understand the importance of constantly increasing their 
skill in the art of teaching. They need to realize that teaching skill includes 
coming to know each pupil as an individual, discovering the best ways of 
organizing educative experiences adapted to the learner, and evaluating the 
results of teaching in terms of each learner’s individual growth. 


Professional growth evidences itself in the community life of the teacher. 
He consistently shares his time and talent in support of community improve- 
ment. He is keenly aware of the urgency of such improvement because he under- 
stands the educational impact of life in the community upon boys and girls. 
Thus, he lends his support to all institutions that educate, even though he main- 
tains a special professional interest in schools. 
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Throughout the teacher’s professional life, growth is accelerated in pro- 
portion to his ability to evaluate himself as a person and as a practitioner of 
the art of teaching. Self-evaluation is productive of growth, of course, only 
when followed with modification in practice where such is indicated. 

The good teacher will become a member of appropriate professional associa- 
tions, working always within the ethical code of the teaching profession. Early 
identification with the profession is encouraged; the profession now falls short 
of the respect it deserves, partly because of the lack of professional activity and 
self-discipline among a minority of its members. 

The “teacher” in this book is the growing professional person to whom it is 
addressed. Although the book is specifically directed to the student who will 
be approaching some of his first classroom experiences, all teachers are invited 
to consider the concept of teaching it presents. It has been written in hope that 
it will contribute to the growth of teachers aspiring to the highest ideals of the 
profession. 

KINDRED, L. W. School Public Relations. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 454 pp. $8. This book, containing 19 chapters, dis- 
cusses how to win the cooperation and good will of the community; how to keep 
the staff, both teacher and non-instructional personnel, working in complete 
harmony; how student entertainments, contests, school bulletins, newsletters, 
reports, and outside publications can make the school the proud show-piece of 
the district. It points out how the administrator can put his finger on the pulse 
of public opinion by conducting a survey—using advisory committees, panels, 
questionnaires, and direct and indirect interviews. 

Every single step in the organization and administration of a public relations 
program is mapped out graphically and completely. Every type of individual 
and organization in the community is considered. Every need of the school is 
anticipated. A few of the important areas covered include: 

1. How to get the most out of parent conferences, home visits, written 
communications; how to correct misunderstandings between parents and the 
school system; how to keep in close contact with parents through letters, 
printed materials, study and discussion groups; how to turn hostile parents 
into cheering fans. 

2. How teachers can help by creating good feeling among students and 
alumna groups; how the cooperation of the teacher can be gained to avoid 
difficulties with non-instructional personnel; how they can be trained to make 
better use of disciplinary actions, homework, marking systems, and instruc- 
tional practices; how good teachers can be held in the school system; how to 
overcome friction among teachers; how to convert dissatisfied teachers into 
valuable allies. 

3. How to keep non-instructional personnel, including custodians, secretaries, 
engineers, clerks, bus drivers, cafeteria workers, truant officers, dental hy- 
gienists and nurses, working together smoothly and effectively; how to handle 
their complaints; how staff members can benefit the school as good-will am- 
bassadors between the administrator and the public; how to choose the staff 
member who will be a credit to the school. 

4. How to win the support of antagonistic pressure groups without sacrificing 
the school’s position; the role of teachers in community life; how to win the 
cooperation of youth, civic, political, religious, and professional groups. 
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5. What the school administrator should know about the community in which 
he is working; how to conduct a survey and interpret the results; how to dis- 
cover the weak points in the school program; how to gain the support of the 
entire staff when setting up a program. 

6. How to use student activities to create good feeling in the community; 
what should be contained in school publications and what should not; how 
local newspapers and other mediums can be used to gain public favor; why 
open house programs are important—how they can be made more effective; 
the value of special events and public services to the school; how to get local 
newspapers, radio, and TV stations begging to give the school free publicity. 

KOLESNIK, W. B. Mental Discipline in Modern Education. Madison 6: 


The University of Wisconsin Press, 430 Sterling Court. 1958. 243 pp. $3.50. 


Can the mind of man be trained or disciplined to operate more efficiently, and if 
it can, is this the chief purpose of modern education? The concept of “mental 
discipline” is not new, dating back at least to the time of Plato, but only since 
the turn of the century has it been the subject of intense and frequently heated 
discussions—discussions which have tended to obscure both the meaning of 
the term and the actual nature of the issue. Those who support the value of 
courses in Latin, geometry, algebra, and other such “difficult” subjects often 
rely heavily on the notion that, although the subject matter may never be used, 
it “teaches a person how to think,” or that it “disciplines the mind.” Others, 
arguing that the mind cannot be trained, like so many muscles, contend that 
such subjects are of value only to a limited few. Latin classes, this latter group. 
maintains, are almost a total waste of time—teach instead adjustment to the 
problems of modern life. 

This book is a dispassionate overview of the whole problem, and steers a 
middle course between the two extremes. The author approaches, from a num- 
ber of different points of view, the role which this much misunderstand idea 
has played in twentieth century educational theory. He traces some of the 
changes in the meaning of the term, clarifies its present meanings, and draws 
some implications of various positions on the subject for current practice. To 
give professional educators their first clear-cut picture of the problem, the 
author reviews both the historical background and some of the recent evidence 
on mental discipline. Discussions of the relationship of the idea to such sub- 
jects as “faculty psychology,” “liberal education,” and “democracy” in educa- 
tion help to point up the specific nature of the question and further clarify the 
meaning of mental discipline. The author’s analysis and comparison of the 
approaches of John Dewey, Robert Hutchins, and the Harvard Committee of 
General Education provide the reader with a concrete program of action rather 
than the vague hints and suggestions often characteristic of studies of “theory.” 

Written in language clear to both general readers and specialists, the book 
integrates material from educational psychology, the history of education, phil- 
osophy of education, and curriculum theory, and brings it to bear on such 
basic, yet disputed questions as: What should be taught in our schools? Why 
and how should it be taught? Intended primarily for teachers, administrators, 
and the professor of education, the book is, however, of value to anyone jn- 
terested in the problems of modern education. The author has taken a major 
step to help those interested in education understand the problems of mental 
discipline and to enable them to evaluate some of the solutions which have 
been proposed in the last half-century. 
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LANG, G. E., editor. Mental Health. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue. 1958. 192 pp. $2. This book presents authoritative 
pictures of mental health and mental illness—and assesses current trends in 
the treatment of mental disease. Like other books in the Reference Shelf series, 
the volume reprints some twenty-five articles on this important topic. It is 
divided into five sections: “Mental Health or Mental Illness?” “The Roots of 
Mental Illness”; “Inside the Mental Hospital”; “The Mentally Ill Can Come 
Back”; and “Problems and Progress.” The editor’s introduction precedes each 
section, and the book concludes with a 7-page bibliography of invaluable books, 
pamphlets, documents—and articles from numerous periodicals. 

LATIMER, J. F. What’s Happened to Our High Schools? Washington 3; 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Avenue, S. E. 1958. 204 pp. $3.25. 
This study, began some four years ago, attempts to answer some of the many 
questions raised about our secondary schools. It is centered largely on the 
high-school curriculum. The author traces the changes that have taken place 
in our school since 1890 through 1949. Undoubtedly there will be many edu- 
cators who have been more recently and more closely associated with the 
secondary school who will disagree with the author in some of his interpreta- 
tions. 

MARTINSON, R. A., and HARRY SMALLENBURG. Guidance in Ele- 
mentary-Schools. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 
338 pp. Because the elementary school is in a uniquely favorable position to 
work for the emotional well-being of the child and because it insures the con- 
servation of learning potential, guidance at the elementary level is rapidly 
becoming a vital part of the modern educational pattern. Here is a book for: 
(1) schools that do not have guidance programs at the elementary level, and 
(2) schools that have developed guidance services for the elementary-age group 
and would like to extend or improve them. 

Discussing the growth, purpose, value, and scope of elementary guidance; 
the costs of an effective guidance program; the proper use of materials; the 
qualifications and duties of guidance personnel; this book presents a detailed 
description of a total planned guidance program. Dealing with testing pro- 
grams, school records, the guidance of exceptional children, the teachers’ in- 
service study of guidance techniques, the preparation of staff members for 
individual and group contact with parents; it gives practical suggestions for 
extending and improving the program. 

Materials and forms that can be used or adapted readily by school personnel, 
are included ir. the chapters on child study and in a section describing the types 
of programs that have proved especially effective in field use. An examination 
of the characteristics of an effective guicance program and an evaluation of 
the guidance services in elementary schools, draws the book to its logical 
eonclusion—+. discussion of activities designed to insure the successful transi- 
tion of elementary students to the secondary level. 

MERSAND, JOSEPH, Committee chairman and editor. Problems and 
Practices in New York City Schools. Woodside 77, Queens, New York City: As- 
sistant Superintendent Max Gewirtz, P. S. 11, 54-25 Skillman Avenue. 1958. 209 
pp. $3. This is the biennial yearbook for the years 1955-1957 of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Education. It contains papers presented 
at the general and sectional meetings held during the two school years. Included 
are four papers on audio-visual instruction, five papers on children with re- 
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tarded mental development (CRMD), one on early childhood education, five on 
elementary-school problems, four on foreign languages, one on health education, 
six on high-school problems, three on industrial arts, one on junior high-school 
problems, four on language arts, six on the library, three on mathematics, one 
on mental health, four on social studies, one on speech improvements, seven on 
supervision, six on teacher training, and four on vocational guidance. Also con- 
tains the roster of members. 

MONTAGU, M. F. A. Education and Human Relations. New York 3: Grove 
Press, Inc. 1958. 191 pp. $3.50 cloth; $1.45 paper. The theme that runs through 
this little book is that education must consist in the training in the theory and 
art of human relations, and that all else in which human beings may be edu- 
cated must be secondary to this primary purpose. In order to understand the 
meaning of human relations, it is necessary to have some grasp of the facts of 
human nature; unless we know what man is born as, it is not likely that we 
shall understand what he is born for. For that reason, many of the essays in- 
cluded in this volume are devoted to the discussion of the nature of human na- 
ture. With one exception, the chapters of this book were originally published as 
separate articles, on different occasions, and at different times. 

MORLAND, J. K. Millways of Kent. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1958. 317 pp. $5. This book is the accurately recorded observa- 
tions of a scientifically objective yet understanding social anthropologist who 
lived for a year among the mill people of Kent. The town here called “Kent” 
is a typical small Southern Piedmont community. It will be familiar to those 
readers who were introduced to the Kent Negro sub-culture in Hylan Lewis’s 
Blackways of Kent. Of the two distinct white population groups of Kent—the 
townspeople and the people of the mill villages—it is the mill people who have 
developed an isolated subculture tied directly to the rising textile industry of 
the “New South.” Kent mill workers are representative of a large, important, 
and unique labor force. Their background is rural rather than urban. Not yet 
unionized, the cotton mills dominate nearly every aspect of the millhands’ lives 
—social, economic, educational, and religious—under a paternalistic system. 
Socially and geographically, the mill villagers are set apart from Kent towns- 
people; their contact with Kent Negroes is slight. The way of life studied here 
is a blending of urban traits with rural patterns—an adjustment of former 
tenant farmers to small-town urban life. 

Moving with remarkable freedom among a group of people who naturally 
distrusted strangers, the author entered into mill-village activities ranging 
from family reunion dinners to fishing parties, from church services to Saturday 
nights at Nadine’s Dance Hall. The extent to which the author was successful 
in his participant-observer technique is implicit in the words of the elderly mill 
woman who welcomed him back to Kent: “It’s Kennuth come home!” 

This book is more than a simple record of activities and attitudes, however. 
Questionnaire interviews, compositions by school children on “The Story of My 
Life,” and the findings of two other investigators who made studies of child- 
rearing customs and personality traits of Kent mill people supplemented ob- 
servations and served as statistical checks. Out of the wealth of material cel- 
lected and presented here, the Kent mill villagers emerge as a vital people in 
the slow transition from old agrarian ways to modern industrialization. 

PELONE, A. J. Helping the Visually Handicapped Child in a Regular 
Class. New York 27: Teachers College. 1957. 109 pp. $1.55. In many school sys- 
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tems throughout the United States, steps have been and are being taken to es- 
tablish educational programs within the regular classroom for children with se- 
vere visual handicaps. Formerly it was believed that these children could be best 
cared for in classes for the partially sighted or, for those more seriously visually 
handicapped, in “braille classes.” Today, school personnel, not especially trained 
to work with the visually handicapped child, feel the need for assistance in this 
area of education. 

Classroom teachers, supervisory personnel, principals, school psychologists, 
school counselors, school nurse-teachers, and other staff members coming in 
contact with a visually handicapped child in an educational setting, whether he 
is complementing his special educational program in this setting or is a full- 
time member of a regular class, can make use of the information contained 
herein. The author’s major aim in the present monograph has been to set forth, 
in concise form, information of practical use gleaned from personal experience, 
texts, and agencies whose primary purpose is to assist the visually handicapped 
—educationally, socially, and vocationally. 

It is assumed that the people for whom this material has been prepared are 
interested primarily in improving their professional understanding of this 
type of exceptional child and are also interested in the functional aspects of 
such information in terms of the contribution it will make in helping them 
bring about more effective services to these children. 

PRESTON, R. C. Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary Schools, Re- 
vised edition. New York 16: Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1958. 400 pp. $5. De- 
spite extensive revision, the major features of the original edition published 
eight years ago have been retained. This new edition, like its forerunner, weaves 
into one fabric the relevant facts of child development, the psychology of learn- 
ing, and social studies content. It suggests subject matter, methods, and ma- 
terials which are calculated to develop social concepts that are vivid and true to 
life. 

The author is convinced that the content of elementary school social studies 
can be substantial without doing violence to the basic inclinations of childhood— 
indeed, he believes that, unless the content is substantial, it is inharmonious 
with the needs of children. Children’s capacities and dispositions can be har- 
nessed in our effort to lead them to a solid understanding of man and society. 
“Child” and “subject” are not at opposite poles, and systematic learning of 
social studies has a tremendous contribution to make to the child’s growth in 
understanding, sense of responsibility, social conscience, and social behavior. 

ROBINSON, H. M., compiler and editor. Materials for Reading. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1957 (December). 239 pp. $3.50. The book, com- 
posed of twenty-one chapters is divided into four major parts. The first part 
(chapters I-IV) includes seven papers discussing factors in the selection and 
use of reading materials at all levels. The second part (chapters V-XIII) deals 
with materials for use in the elementary school. Included are nineteen papers 
discussing basal readers; workbooks; the selection and use of reading materials 
in literature, social studies, arithmetic, and science, etc. The third part (chap- 
ters XIV-XVIII), composed of fourteen papers, discusses criteria for selecting 
and evaluating materials, the selection of reading materials for the slow learner 
and the retarded reader, materials for literature, social studies, and science. 
The final section deals with the role of the administrator and the supervisor 
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tarded mental development (CRMD), one on early childhood education, five on 
elementary-school problems, four on foreign languages, one on health education, 
six on high-school problems, three on industrial arts, one on junior high-school 
problems, four on language arts, six on the library, three on mathematics, one 
on mental health, four on social studies, one on speech improvements, seven on 
supervision, six on teacher training, and four on vocational guidance. Also con- 
tains the roster of members. 

MONTAGU, M. F. A. Education and Human Relations. New York 3: Grove 
Press, Inc. 1958. 191 pp. $3.50 cloth; $1.45 paper. The theme that runs through 
this little book is that education must consist in the training in the theory and 
art of human relations, and that all else in which human beings may be edu- 
cated must be secondary to this primary purpose. In order to understand the 
meaning of human relations, it is necessary to have some grasp of the facts of 
human nature; unless we know what man is born as, it is not likely that we 
shall understand what he is born for. For that reason, many of the essays in- 
cluded in this volume are devoted to the discussion of the nature of human na- 
ture. With one exception, the chapters of this book were originally published as 
separate articles, on different occasions, and at different times. 

MORLAND, J. K. Millways of Kent. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1958. 317 pp. $5. This book is the accurately recorded observa- 
tions of a scientifically objective yet understanding social anthropologist who 
lived for a year among the mill people of Kent. The town here called “Kent” 
is a typical small Southern Piedmont community. It will be familiar to those 
readers who were introduced to the Kent Negro sub-culture in Hylan Lewis’s 
Blackways of Kent. Of the two distinct white population groups of Kent—the 
townspeople and the people of the mill villages—it is the mill people who have 
developed an isolated subculture tied directly to the rising textile industry of 
the “New South.” Kent mill workers are representative of a large, important, 
and unique labor force. Their background is rural rather than urban. Not yet 
unionized, the cotton mills dominate nearly every aspect of the millhands’ lives 
—social, economic, educational, and religious—under a paternalistic system. 
Socially and geographically, the mill villagers are set apart from Kent towns- 
people; their contact with Kent Negroes is slight. The way of life studied here 
is a blending of urban traits with rural patterns—an adjustment of former 
tenant farmers to small-town urban life. 

Moving with remarkable freedom among a group of people who naturally 
distrusted strangers, the author entered into mill-village activities ranging 
from family reunion dinners to fishing parties, from church services to Saturday 
nights at Nadine’s Dance Hall. The extent to which the author was successful 
in his participant-observer technique is implicit in the words of the elderly mill 
woman who welcomed him back to Kent: “It’s Kennuth come home!” 

This book is more than a simple record of activities and attitudes, however. 
Questionnaire interviews, compositions by school children on “The Story of My 
Life,” and the findings of two other investigators who made studies of child- 
rearing customs and personality traits of Kent mill people supplemented ob- 
servations and served as statistical checks. Out of the wealth of material col- 
lected and presented here, the Kent mill villagers emerge as a vital people in 
the slow transition from old agrarian ways to modern industrialization. 

PELONE, A. J. Helping the Visually Handicapped Child in a Regular 
Class. New York 27: Teachers College. 1957. 109 pp. $1.55. In many school sys- 
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tems throughout the United States, steps have been and are being taken to es- 
tablish educational programs within the regular classroom for children with se- 
vere visual handicaps. Formerly it was believed that these children could be best 
cared for in classes for the partially sighted or, for those more seriously visually 
handicapped, in “braille classes.” Today, school personnel, not especially trained 
to work with the visually handicapped child, feel the need for assistance in this 
area of education. 

Classroom teachers, supervisory personnel, principals, school psychologists, 
school counselors, school nurse-teachers, and other staff members coming in 
contact with a visually handicapped child in an educational setting, whether he 
is complementing his special educational program in this setting or is a full- 
time member of a regular class, can make use of the information contained 
herein. The author’s major aim in the present monograph has been to set forth, 
in concise form, information of practical use gleaned from personal experience, 
texts, and agencies whose primary purpose is to assist the visually handicapped 
—educationally, socially, and vocationally. 

It is assumed that the people for whom this material has been prepared are 
interested primarily in improving their professional understanding of this 
type of exceptional child and are also interested in the functional aspects of 
such information in terms of the contribution it will make in helping them 
bring about more effective services to these children. 

PRESTON, R. C. Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary Schools, Re- 
vised edition. New York 16: Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1958. 400 pp. $5. De- 
spite extensive revision, the major features of the original edition published 
eight years ago have been retained. This new edition, like its forerunner, weaves 
into one fabric the relevant facts of child development, the psychology of learn- 
ing, and social studies content. It suggests subject matter, methods, and ma- 
terials which are calculated to develop social concepts that are vivid and true to 
life. 

The author is convinced that the content of elementary school social studies 
can be substantial without doing violence to the basic inclinations of childhood— 
indeed, he believes that, unless the content is substantial, it is inharmonious 
with the needs of children. Children’s capacities and dispositions can be har- 
nessed in our effort to lead them to a solid understanding of man and society. 
“Child” and “subject” are not at opposite poles, and systematic learning of 
social studies has a tremendous contribution to make to the child’s growth in 
understanding, sense of responsibility, social conscience, and sociai behavior. 

ROBINSON, H. M., compiler and editor. Materials for Reading. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1957 (December). 239 pp. $3.50. The book, com- 
posed of twenty-one chapters is divided into four major parts. The first part 
(chapters I-IV) includes seven papers discussing factors in the selection and 
use of reading materials at all levels. The second part (chapters V-XIII) deals 
with materials for use in the elementary school. Included are nineteen papers 
discussing basal readers; workbooks; the selection and use of reading materials 
in literature, social studies, arithmetic, and science, etc. The third part (chap- 
ters XIV-XVIII), composed of fourteen papers, discusses criteria for selecting 
and evaluating materials, the selection of reading materials for the slow learner 
and the retarded reader, materials for literature, social studies, and science. 
The final section deals with the role of the administrator and the supervisor 
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(seven papers). The last chapter contains conclusions of the conference by the 
editor. 

SIEPMANN, C. A. TV and Our School Crises. New York 16: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 1958. 208 $3.50. In this book, the author presents a rapid sur- 
vey of the exciting possibilities of the rich new medium of television as a teach- 
ing instrument. He has recently made extensive studies of educational televi- 
sion in this country, England, and France, and is consultant for the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. 

Can classroom students really learn from television? Will it put teachers out 
of work? Aren’t movies better? Do we yet know enough about television to have 
informed opinions? Will it supplant the traditional ideal of the face-to-face 
pupil-teacher relationship or the student alone with his book? Won't it cost too 
much? These and many other controversial questions are answered in this 
analysis. 

STRATEMEYER, F. B., and MARGARET LINDSEY. Working With Stu- 
dent Teachers. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1958. 512 pp. $4.75. This book will help ali who induct young 
men and women into the teaching profession—cooperating teachers, college 
supervisors and coordinators of student teaching and other laboratory ex- 
periences. Part I presents background information designed to help those who 
work with prospective teachers in laboratory situations to understand the total 
setting of the teacher education program. Attention is given to the critical role 
of cooperating teachers, the goals of teacher education and illustrative programs 
for achieving them— including the place of student teaching and other labora- 
tory experiences. Here, also, will be found a statement on college students and 
how they learn, and on college-school-community relationships as they affect 
student teaching. 

Part II deals directly with responsibilities in guiding student teachers. Spe- 
cific suggestions are given for helping prospective teachers study children and 
youth, plan and guide learning experiences, evaluate learners’ growth, and 
deal with other aspects from the total range of the teacher’s activities. Suc- 
ceeding chapters focus on observation and conferences as important learning 
processes in student teaching, and on the evaluation of the student teacher’s 
progress. 

VENABLE, T. C. Patterns of Secondary School Curriculum. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers. 1958. 248 pp. $3. This handbook-like text features sug- 
gested readings from outstanding authors in the area as an introduction to 
each chapter, followed by an outline to provide the reader with a starting point 
for his reading and thinking. At the end of each chapter are questions for 
thought and discussion, and an extensive bibliography at the end of the book. 
Endorsing no particular view, but rather emphasizing a broad understanding 
of curriculum issues, principles, and patterns, this book presents foundational 
material for the student or curriculum worker. It furnishes the reader with 
plans avd suggestions for approaching curriculum construction. The book, 
composed of 22 chapters, is divided into five parts: “Foundations of the Second- 
ary-School Curriculum,” “Curriculum Organization,” “Improving the Separate 
Subjects Curriculum,” “Curriculum Trends in the Separate Subjects,” and 
“Organizing for Curriculum Development.” 

WATKINS, R. K. Techniques of Secondary School Teaching. New York 10: 
The Ronald Press Company. 1958. 395 pp. $5. This is a book on ways of teach- 
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ing secondary school pupils. The emphasis throughout is on how the operations 
involved in good teaching are performed. The book should be useful as a text 
in courses for prospective secondary-school teachers and as a reference for the 
improvement of teaching procedures for teachers in service. 

The order of presentation, built around a series of major questions, corre- 
sponds to the steps a teacher would employ in planning and carrying out his 
work: determining what objectives are to be accomplished; selecting the sub- 
ject matter needed to accomplish the objectives; organizing the subject matter 
and the experiences of pupils to accomplish the objectives with a minimum of 
waste; organizing for learning to insure a maximum of retention and of effi- 
ciency in use; implementing the learning processes through the selection of ex- 
periences and activities; stimulating and directing the learning experiences 
(this is the problem of method) ; and, finally, determining how much has been 
learned and how well. 

Throughout the book, large-unit organization in planning has been empha- 
sized. For this reason the book itself has been arranged in six units. Each of 
these units takes as its title one of the major questions which confront the 
reader. The chapters in Units IV, V, and VI may be regarded as subunits. The 
units and subunits have a definite structure. At the beginning of each unit 
there is an introduction addressed directly to the reader. Then, there is a list 
of questions (“What To Look For’’) to be used as guides in reading and as 
possible centers for discussion. 

At the close of each unit or subunit will be found a section titled “Unit Im- 
plementation” or “Subunit Implementation.” Each of these sections begins with 
a sentence-statement outline of the content. Students should be reminded that 
this is a summary and an aid in organization, not a set of statements to be 
memorized for passing tests. Readers are invited to make their own statements 
in summary, using those in the text for purposes of comparison. Following the 
sentence-statement outline will be found a set of exercises (“Things To Do”). 
It is hoped that these will be valuable, but others will doubtless occur to the 
teacher and to the student. Finally, there will be found a selected reading list 
(“Helpful Readings”) which includes pertinent parallel reading and also 
source materials which amplify the text. 

The concept of unit planning is introduced in the first unit and is then used 
throughout the rest of the book. It is expected that, in addition to reading and 
discussing what is in the text, the student will participate in a variety of ac- 
companying experiences in planning. Such experiences may range from writing 
course and unit introductions, and developing unit tests and evaluative devices, 
to planning a layout for an entire high-school course and then developing the 
content for selected units of the course. 

WICKISER, R. L. An Introduction to Art Education. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Company. 1957. 352 pp. This book is planned to be helpful to three 
groups: art education teachers, students in art education courses, and class- 
room teachers in the public schools. The book offers a broad overview of the 
purposes and the potentialities of art in American education. It introduces cur- 
rent ideas about art in education, explores the feelings, attitudes, and problems 
of young people engaged in creative activities, and describes the functions of 
art in the school curriculum. 

Students in art education classes may find this book useful as a means of 
developing their philosophy of art education, of increasing their understanding 
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of themselves as artists, and of discovering what will be expected of them as 
art teachers. The book should make them aware of the need for scholarship as 
well as creative ability in art education. 

To classroom teachers, art is of course but one of many urgent considerations. 
The author hopes this book will bring to these teachers a new awareness of how 
conducive art can be to other learnings and how effective a contribution art 
can make to individual and social development. Classroom teachers who have 
had no art training may find in this book the encouragement they need in order 
to develop an art program. For teachers with art training and experience, this 
overview of the art program may serve as a stimulus for further development. 

As the foregoing notes imply, this book is not intended to be a how-to-do-it 
handbook. The more specific details of art activities are amply covered in publi- 
cations already available to teachers. This is intended to be a basic book, an 
orientation to the theory and practice of teaching art. This does not mean that 
the book attempts to separate theory from practice or overlooks daily problems 
of the classroom. On the contrary, basic ideas are constantly related to actual 
teaching procedures. The psychology of presentation is explored at all age and 
grade levels. 

As a further step in keeping the book close to the classroom, two hundred 
and twenty-seven photographs are reproduced in the text. These pictures, con- 
tributed from one hundred and three communities in thirty-one states, illustrate 
dozens of phases of art education in progress. In addition, thirty-three samples 
of the work of students from kindergarten through senior high school are re- 
produced in full color. The length of the list of acknowledgments attests to the 
number of art teachers who contributed photographs or who otherwise helped 
to keep this book close to the problems and practices of education today. 

One note on the organization of the book may be needed. The book begins 
with a section that emphasizes theory and proceeds to integrate theory and 
practice. Should the art education teacher prefer another approach, it is pos- 
sible to begin with Part Four, which describes art experiences by grade levels, 
and then go from there to theory. Either approach will help, the author hopes, 
to relate art, psychology, sociology, and educational methodology so as to en- 
gender a real awareness of the importance of art in education. 

WILLIAMS, W. R. Recreation Places. New York 22: Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation. 1958. 302 pp. (8%” x 11%”) $18. The Saturday night movie; the 
Sunday golf or tennis; the two weeks in the mountains or at the shore, are at 
best only a part of tomorrow’s leisure picture—which the social scientist prom- 
ises will encompass so great a part of life as to need a shape and spirit of its 
own. Work and play, which we so assiduously separate, must be brought back 
together again says the author, for work that we enjoy constantly re-creates 
us—while truly meaningful play has more inherent regenerative value than 
just watching Lew Burdette or Willie Mays on the TV, enjoyable as this past- 
time may be. 

Automation, while likely to shrink the factory, is less apt to restrict the man 
since the programming role left for the human is bringing ever increasing de- 
mands on the worker’s ability to do creative thinking. The pattern of recre- 
ational places has already changed, for with our burgeoning population, once 
vacant land and open waterways are being used for housing, industries, schools, 
and churches—wild areas are fast becoming nonexistent. Because of this, 
public open space including that used for recreation is more precious than ever. 
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What are these places? The home is one obvious place (because public recre- 
ation must provide only what people are unable to provide for themselves) — 
but then so is the neighborhood itself a “place” for scrutiny; the school; the 
private club; the hospital, institution and the churches. Private recreation fa- 
cilities, swimming pools, bowling lanes, golf courses, skating, and boating, for 
example, must continue to grow and thrive to meet the increasing demand for 
recreational facilities. This book provides all of the most recent thinking on 
this subject, a short essay on each subject interspersed and followed by many 
illustrations. The captions carry along the theme of the book as it relates to 
the pictures described. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ADAMS, S. H. Chingo Smith of the Erie Canal. New York 22: Random 
House. 1958. 284 pp. $2.95. Chingo Smith didn’t have to hunt for excitement. 
He and hundreds of other homeless boys wandering around New York State in 
1816 found adventure wherever they went. When Chingo heard Captain Fortes- 
cue Lumm bragging about the glories of the Grand Erie Canal, he decided that 
he would like to be a canal-boat captain. Imagine his disgust at finding that the 
half-dug canal was no more than a muddy ditch! Chingo was glad to forget the 
canal and join a traveling tinker. This brought him new adventures and, at the 
same time, a knowledge of the three “R’s” which was to prove so helpful later. 


By the time he returned to New York State, the Erie was beginning to look 
like the great canal that Captain Lumm had prophesied, and Chingo managed 
to fight his way into a job as hoggee, driving the horses that pulled a canal 
barge. He was a step nearer his goal of boat captain, but only a step. Then one 
day he got the idea which was to revolutionize passenger travel on the canal 
and push him headlong into one of the roughest brawls ever to be seen at the 
battleground at Schenectady. 

ALLAN, M. E. Strangers in Skye. New York 10: Criterion Books, Inc. 
1958. 223 pp. $3.50. The rugged mountains and rushing streams of the Scottish 
Isle of Skye, a youth hostel open for the first time that summer, and a group of 
young people all involved in making a success of the hostel—these are the in- 
gredients of a story that blends a love of nature and an understanding of hu- 
man feelings into a tale of excitement and romance. 

When 17-year-old Elizabeth Falcon came to Skye, she did not expect to enjoy 
herself. She had planned to spend the summer reading, at home, in preparation 
for her first year at the university. But her doctor had insisted that the only 
cure for a bad case of eyestrain would be an outdoor life—and no books! With 
a heavy heart, she agreed to help her older brother John, a painter, manage 
the hostel. 7 

But soon Elizabeth learned to love the sunlit, majestic island, its little lakes 
and green uplands. And then there were the people not only the hostelers, who 
came and went, bringing cheerfulness with them; but also the “natives,” among 
whom were the pretty, friendly Fiona and her irrascible grandfather. There 
were also the Nicholls brothers, Charles, charming and flirtatious, and Grant, 
whose quiet love for the island shaped his whole character; and Mrs MacInnes, 
whose son Wee Malcolm was the cause of one of the adventures of that eventful 
summer. 
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ALLIS, MARGUERITE. Free Soil. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1958. 288 pp. $3.95. This is the story of young Lafayette Field, three generations 
from Connecticut but still imbued with the family ideal of freedom, and of Eve, 
the Alabama belle who captured his bitter and disillusioned heart. Instead of 
ending in marriage after taking its hero and heroine through the usual vicissi- 
tudes of true love, this novel begins with an ill-advised marriage complicated by 
the cross-currents of opinion in the border states just before the Civil War. 

More to get away from the Southern clique in Cincinnati than to use the land 
warrants paid him for services in the Mexican War, young Field took his wife 
out to the newly opened Kansas territory where he hoped to make good as a 
lawyer. While the whole nation was seething with controversy, it was more 
violent in Kansas than anywhere, with the Free Soil Party fighting the invading 
Missourians, furious over the loss of the Compromise which allowed them to 
keep slaves. 

Here, on the prairie outside the raw, new town of Lawrence settled by New 
Englanders, the pampered Southern wife learned to carry buckets of water 
from creek to sod house, not yet provided with a well or a stove. She was forced 
to build a blaze outdoors and try her hand at cooking there, while her husband 
tactfully refrained from comment. Eve might have given in to her father’s 
ultimatum and left her husband but for their little son. 

This, then, is the story of a woman whose love for her husband and her child 
was stronger than her fear for the wild land where she had learned to live and 
admire another woman free from prejudice and utterly devoted to free soil. 
Slowly, and at great cost, the spoiled girl learned to be a woman. The lesson 
was long and hard in a territory torn by terror, conflagration, and murder. 

APPEL, BENJAMIN. The Raw Edge. New York 22: Random House, Inc. 
1958. 384 pp. $3.95. Vividly presented are the greed and struggle for power 
before and following the war in this richest port in the world. The author 
brings to life the teeming picture behind the scenes, from longshoremen to the 
top bosses—and the relations of both with the gangsters and thugs who infested 
the unions. There is Pete Pironi, rebel longshoreman, unflinching opponent of 
the crooked elements on the docks, who is destroyed for his courageous attempt. 
His son, Andy Pironi, committed to vengeance for his father, is himself soon 
entangled in the corrupt politics of the waterfront—and pays the ultimate 
price. Then there is Squint Donahue, conniver for power, and his wife, Mildred, 
who was more than friendly with Andy; there is Jim McQueen, stevedore com- 
pany president, who cynically accepted the system; there are the union bosses— 
Walt “The Referee” Murray, Joe “The Boss” Dinetti, and the unpredictable 
Inky Dinky Leonard. 

ARMOUR, RICHARD. Twisted Tales from Shakespeare. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1957. 160 pp. $2.95. The author has sifted six 
of Shakespeare’s best-known plays through his brain. From the general intro- 
duction, which gives all the impertinent and unnecessary facts about Shakes- 
peare’s life, to the final appendix, which explains who really wrote Shakes- 
peare’s plays and arrives at a startling conclusion, the author wreaks havoc up- 
on all previous conceptions and misconceptions of the immortal bard. 

The author retells the six plays in his own incredible way—Hamlet (a trag- 
edy of revenge; Shakespeare was obviously getting back at somebody), A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (possibly a veiled hint that Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen, 
could make use of a love potion), Macbeth (full of beautiful passages, such as 
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the hallway in Macbeth’s castle, where Lady Macbeth loved to fingerpaint on 
the wall with other people’s blood), Romeo and Juliet (at the beginning of the 
play Romeo and Juliet are callow and impetuous; by the end of the play they 
are noble, dignified, and dead), The Merchant of Venice (an eminent scholar 
asserts that “the people are human”; this is a good thing because people of any 
other kind would create a problem for actors), and Othello (shows how a wo- 
man may start out being smothered with kisses and end up just being smoth- 
ered). The book contains 62 hilarious line drawings by Campbell Grant that 
add much to the general gaiety. 

ASHLEY, MAURICE. The Greatness of Oliver Cromwell. New York 11: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. 382 pp. $5. Oliver Cromwell is one of the most 
celebrated figures of world history, whose character, life, and motives have been 
presented in all kinds of guises and degrees of nobility and baseness. The 
eighteenth century saw him as a villain who killed his king; the nineteenth 
century as a hero to the cause of liberty; the early twentieth century as a 
prototype of modern dictators. Now, 300 years after his death, an historian 
who has made a special study of Cromwell over many years, has written Crom- 
well’s life, using a fresh approach, embodying the results of the latest research, 
and conceived in terms of the outlook of our present age. The author argues 
that if we can rid our minds of preconceptions—such as the attempt to judge 
Cromwell in terms of Victorian democratic parliamentarianism—we shall see 
with clearer eyes, the true greatness of Oliver Cromwell. 

BACON, 8. D. Understanding Alcoholism. Philadelphia 4: The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut Avenue. 1958 (Jan.) 
214 pp. $2, paper; $3, cloth. In purpose this collection represents a theoretical 
system. It does not pretend to cover the entire field but it suggests that the sub- 
ject matters, modes of approach, and viewpoints in these articles are minimal 
requirements for the person who would have an appreciation of the problems of 
alcoholism in the United States. On the other hand, no one of the articles is 
supposed to be a manual for the expert or artist or administrator in his own 
field. 

The order of presentation is rather standard: what is the phenomenon we are 
talking about and how have understanding and action of the past influenced 
current interpretation and procedure; then the physiological, psychological, and 
sociologic aspects of the condition are discussed; this is followed by four de- 
scriptions of alcoholics and a report on the alcoholic’s family—how it affects 
him and vice versa; finally there are five articles on certain formal systems of 
response, mainly therapeutic, to the alcoholic and the condition of alcoholism. 

Because alcoholism is an emergent condition stemming from chemical, physio- 
logical, psychological, and sociologic preconditions; because responses to alco- 
holism cut across every segment and institution of our society; and because the 
painful and destructive impact of the condition is not only extensive, but is also 
experienced and for generations has been experienced in almost every sector of 
our society; there is practically no subject relevant to American llife which 
is not relevant to alcoholism. The question of topic selection, however, was not 
equally problematic throughout the collection. The subject matter or approach 
of the first seven articles would probably be considered essential for any syste- 
matic approach to alcoholism; this does nct imply either that the specific re- 
port here presented would be the best or that each could not be greatly elabo- 
rated. Greater is the question concerning selection of topic applied to the next 
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four subjects, since there are many types of alcoholics and many ways of de- 
scribing them. Perhaps the greatest degree of question concerned description 
and analysis of “shat is done about it?” Finally, one might ask “why is there 
noe graid summation about what does it all mean, where do we go from here, 
what about prevention, science, and education?” After some soul-searching, the 
editor decided to leave this to the reader or, perhaps more realistically, decided 
not to inflict such grandiose and necessarily biased philosophizing on either 
reader or the contributors. 

BAGNOLD, ENID. National Velvet. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 
1958. 256 pp. 35¢. The story of a girl, a horse, and the National Velvet horse 
race. 

BAILEY, BERNADINE. Paris, I Love You. New York 16: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 1958. 255 pp. $2.75. For Brenda Barrett, her dream of going to 
Paris actually came true! She lived there for a year and attended the Sorbonne, 
one of the oldest and most famous universities in the world. From the moment 
she sailed from New York harbor and found that her shipboard roommate, 
Shirley Taylor, was Sorbonne-bound, too, there were thrilling new experiences. 
The two girls soon met two American young men who were also going to Paris 
to study. Together they made a happy dating foursome throughout the school 
year, actively observing and coming to know that enchanting city and the people 
who live there. 

BARNET, SYLVAN; MORTON BERMAN; and WILLIAM BURTO, edi- 
tors. Eight Great Comedies. New York 22: New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc. 1958. 472 pp. 50¢. The complete texts of eight of the world’s 
great comedies—The Clouds by Aristophanes, Mandragola by Machiavelli, 
Twelfth Night by Shakespeare, The Miser by Moliere, The Beggar’s Opera by 
John Gay, The Importance of Being Earnest by Oscar Wilde, Uncle Vanya by 
Anton Chekov, and Arms and the Man by Shaw. 

BEALS, CARLETON. John Eliot, the Man Who Loved the Indians. New 
York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1957. 192 pp. $2.95. In the early days of the Mass- 
achusetts Bay Colony, John Eliot battled intolerance and ignorance to help the 
Indians. He was the first to establish model communities for them, and his 
translation of the Bible into their language was one of the colossal achievements 
of the seventeenth century. As a boy in England, John Eliot loved all people— 
even the vagrants who came to his father’s farm. Fulfilling a gypsy prophecy, he 
was ordained a minister, but dared not preach, for his views were too liberal. 
To remain in England meant tyranny or death. Escaping the king’s spies, he 
sailed for Massachusetts with the desperate hope that Hannah, the girl he loved, 
would follow him. 


Hannah followed him through years of hardship and danger. In Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony, the Indians plundered and murdered; there was a scourge of 
epidemics. But Eliot felt that the gravest danger was from internal strife. The 
very colonists who had rebelled against old world bigotry were intolerant of new 
ideas. Few shared his compassion for the Indians, but he persisted in trying to 
help them. Slowly, painfully, John Eliot overcame their suspicion and he won 
them completely when he learned their incredibly difficult language. Gradually 
they brought their problems to him and he established schools and towns for 
them. But all he had achieved was wiped out by the folly of his own people in 
King Philip’s War. 
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BECK, H. P. The Folklore of Maine. New York 17: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1957. 302 pp. $5. Cape Porpoise, Moll’s Misery, Daggert’s Downfall, Sow 
and Pigs reef, the Hue and Cry ledges, Bailey’s Mistake. . .In Maine, names 
like these are as thick as gulls behind a pogey boat, and so are the tales that go 
with them. There are tales of the islands and tales of the sea, for it was on the 
coast that the major portion of the population first lived. The expressions of 
the people, their customs, their songs and legends are mostly interwoven with 
the lore of ships and the men who sailed them. But some of the material in 
these pages can be traced back to the Middle Ages. 

The author gives a generous sampling of the chief areas of folklore extant in 
Maine—the songs, legends, weather lore, tall tales, the arts, and occupations. 
He shows how folklore affected the people and vice versa. And he shows that 
much of the materia! has basis in historical fact. But serious though this study 
of Maine folklore may be, there is many a chuckle in such tales as those of the 
Jakie and its famous turnips, Captain Stutterin’ Hall and Captain Pat Ohrin. 
A chill will tingle your spine when you learn why there are still ghosts on some 
of the now deserted islands of Maine. 

BEINING, TASHA. Our Miss Williams. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1958. 213 pp. $3.50. Armed with an invincible faith in the British 
Empire and sustained by innumerable cups of tea, Miss Williams became Tasha 
Beining’s governess in St. Petersburg, not very long before the Russian Revolu- 
tion. How Miss Williams succeeded in making over the author and her brother 
into proper English children—and became a permanent member of the family— 
is the author’s story. 

Miss Williams’ quirks and crotchets were many. She feuded with another 
English governess and goaded the cook almost to murder. But the author and 
her family soon took her to their hearts. The author, who is the late Count 
Pahlen’s daughter, escaped from Russia during the Revolution and lived in 
France and England before settling in this country. This is her first book. 

BENDICK, JEANNE. The Blonk from Beneath the Sea. New York 21: 
Franklin Watts. 1958. 60 pp. $2.50. Peter, a cabin boy on the sea explorer ship 
Pelican, never dreamed that there was anything like the Blonk. On the morning 
it was found, he encountered a fish that ought to have been extinct. Illustrated 
with two-color drawing. 

BERGER, ERIC, editor. Best Short Shorts. New York 36: Teen Age Book 
Club. 1958. 192 pp. 25¢. Contains thirty-five great yarns by top writers. It’s fun 
to read. 

BILLETT, R. O., and J. W. YEO. Growing Up. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & 
Company. 1958. 464 pp. $4. This is # well-written and well-motivated text which 
deals directly with students themselves and their problems. Everyone has 
problems in everyday life which cause trouble until they are solved. But no 
problems are more insurmountable than those of the adolescent—or so they 
seem to the teenage mind. This text has been designed to help each student to 
obtain a clearer picture of himself and what makes him tick, in order that he 
may become a better citizen in his school, his home, his community, his world. 
As an integrated text, the book presents a certain intellectual challenge to the 
eighth-grade pupil, yet fully meets the needs of the ninth- or tenth-grade pupil, 
as well as older students. Each unit is given coverage in order that no question 
may be let unanswered, while the content relates directly to known problems 
within the age group. 
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Among the features of this revision is the self-teaching organization. Effec- 
tive aids to student self-instruction have been woven throughout the volume. 
The entire course has been designed to allow for a minimum of preparation 
by the busy teacher. On the other hand, the text adapts easily to individual 
needs of instruction among teachers. Either way, the set-up does not destroy 
the teacher’s creative role. 

The course has a number of objectives. The first unit encourages the student 
to evaluate himself on the basis of school and community, study habits and 
skills, while the second unit takes a long look at the future. The entire text 
closely links the student’s life, both in and out of school, with the course itself. 
One of the salient ideas behind the course is to help the student to realize his 
high-school experiences as opportunities. 

A Teacher’s Manual has been prepared to accompany this book. The manual 
describes the course, its objectives, and the place of the course in the total edu- 
cational program. The manual also provides a set of organized resource ma- 
terials for each unit to help in such matters as: (1) determining time allot- 
ment, (2) establishing objectives, (3) introducing the unit, (4) preparing local 
study-and-activity guides, (5) evaluating student progress and achievement, 
(6) arranging for supplementary reading materials and audio-visual aids, (7) 
conserving the teacher’s time and increasing the value of the course in other 
ways. 

BLACKWOOD, O. H.; W. B. HERRON; and W. C. KELLY. High School 
Physics, revised edition. Boston 17: Ginn and Company. 1958. 816 pp. $5.20. 
This book presents the principles and applications of physics clearly and in 
simple language. It is based upon the classroom experience of the authors. 
The book is complete, offering all the material needed for the college-prepara- 
tory student. At the same time, its simplicity, clarity, conciseness, and emphasis 
upon everyday examples enable students with other cbjectives to understand 
physics and to enjoy it. The plan of the book permits both types of students to 
know the satisfaction of accomplishment. Because the book provides material for 
different levels of interest and ability, each student works at the level suited to 
his needs and capacity. The text leads the student in easy steps from problems 
that he can master readily to those that present more difficulty. As he pro- 
gresses, he feels the satisfaction of mastering physics. 

Mathematical problems is one of the most serious difficulties encountered in 
the course in physics. In this text, as each new kind of problem appears, an 
example is explained in detail and solved clearly. Drill problems (“Try These 
Problems”) follow immediately to clinch the understanding of the problem. 
Moreover, the drill problems enable the student to understand how the basic 
principles of physics can be applied to practical situations. At the end of each 
chapter, additional problems of somewhat greater difficulty serve as a review 
and provide a challenge to the more able student. These problems are paired, 
with answers for the off-numbered ones given in the Appendix. Finally, supple- 
mentary problems at the end of the book provide challenging additional assign- 
ments for the more able student. 

At the end of each chapter there are carefully constructed reviews and tests. 
“Do You Understand?” supplies word lists to guide the student in reviewing 
important items. “For Class Discussion” provides stimulation to further 
thinking. For those students who delight in individual experiments, “Try It 
Yourself” offers a series that can be performed out of school with homemade 
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equipment. The self-tests cover the material which all students should be 
expected to master. 

A number of changes have been made in the revision of this book which make 
it an even more effective teaching tool. The present sequence of major topics 
is mechanics, heat, sound, electricity, electronics and nuclear physics, and light. 
This order not only contributes to improved continuity, but also permits un- 
hurried discussion of the important topics of electronics and nuclear physics 
well before the end of the school year. Many new topics have been added, and 
old topics have been brought up to date. Throughout, important developments 
in modern physics are emphasized. Color is used in the line drawing in a func- 
tional and consistent way to emphasize the essential parts of the drawings. As 
in the first edition, a consistent policy is followed of starring certain peragraphs 
as optional material, which may be omitted by the student who is not interested 
in preparation for college. 

BRAGDON, H. W., and S. P. MCCUTCHEN. History of a Free People. 
New York 11: The Macmillan Company. 1958. 767 pp. $5.32. This book, 
composed of 32 chapters, is developed around nine major, integrated topics or 
parts as follows: Part I “A New Country in a New Word”; Part 2, “The 
Formation of the Federal Union”; Part 3, “Launching a New Government”; 
Part 4, “The Nation and the Sections”; Part 5, “Division and Reunion”; 
Part 6, “The Emergence of Modern America”; Part 7, “The United States 
Becomes a World Power”; Part 8, “Prosperity and Depression”; and Part 9, 
“World Leadership.” Also included is a Prologue and an Epilogue, a 23-page 
appendix, and a 20-page index. At the end of each chapter and each Part is a 
list of activities to help the student direct, organize, and retain his learning. 
The suggestions under the heading, “To Master the Text,” “Unrolling the 
Map,” “Who, What, and Why?” “To Pursue the Matter,” and “Individual 
Activities,” give the student in his notebook—and in his mind—an over-all 
understanding of American history. 

The necessary geographical basis for a knowledge of history will be 
strengthened by the activities under “Unrolling the Map.” The group activities 
under “To Pursue the Matter” should guide and stimulate class discussion and 
suggest other activities, while the individual activities offer paths for further 
learning. Under “Who, What, and Why” are listed terms which the student 
should know. Also at the end of each Part is a list of basic ten books recom- 
mended for a basic school library. There is a total of 100 general reference 
books in the entire textbook as well as many suggested readings related to the 
Part or unit such as documents, atlases, almanacs, American history in pic- 
tures, general references, selected references, biographies, and historical fiction. 
Many charts, pictures, cartoons, maps, etc. found throughout the text add 
interest as well as understanding. Divider pages at the beginning of each Part 
are reproductions of parts of famous documents and newspapers related to the 
period of time under study. 

BUDRYS, ALGIS. Man of Earth. New York 3: Ballantine Books. 1958. 
144 pp. 35¢. A fascinating science-fiction novel of a man who chose his own 
physical structure. 

BUEHR, WALTER. Underground Riches. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc. 1958. 95 pp. $2.50. The author begins by naming the 
world’s minerals and sketching their history. He then presents a concise ex- 
planation of their origins in prehistoric times and an account of early metal 
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work and mining, culminating in the Industrial Revolution. Mining problems 
come next, together with their solutions. Before mine ventilation overcame 
firedamp and chokedamp, miners actually carried canaries in cages into the 
mines to warn them of these deadly dangers, for the sensitive little birds 
registered ill effects before the men did. Modern mining and its scientific 
methods are discussed, and there are final brief sections on gold, coal, and iron. 
The history of gold is especially dramatic. 

BUSH-BROWN, JAMES and LOUISE. America’s Garden Book. New 
York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1958. 767 pp. $7.95. Illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, diagrams, and maps, this standard book on all phases 
of gardening in the United States has once again been completely revised and 
brought up to date in its text and has in addition been reset and given many 
new illustrations. All the features which have made it the most authoritative 
and comprehensive work in its field have been retained, and a number of new 
section have been added. 

The emphasis in this new edition is on the small property and the informal 
garden, a place for outdoor family living, with its frequent inclusion of 
swimming pool and grill. The special gardening problems of the patio and 
terrace are treated in detail. The nw illustrations have been chosen to show 
modern styles and trends in design, construction, and plantings. The book is 
suited in every respect to today’s do-it-yourself gardener. 

The latest developments and discoveries in horticultural practices are all 
included, notably the control of plant diseases, weeds, and other undesirables; 
the improvement of soils, and the widespread use of mulches. New recom- 
mended plant varieties in every category that have proved their worth are 
substitued for old ones less deserving, and particular attention has been given 
to the new strains in lawn grasses. 

BUTLER, E. I., nd G. A. DALE. Alaska. New York 22: The Viking 
Press. 1957. 159 pp. $3.50. For fifteen years, as supervisors of education for 
the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs in Alaska, Dr. Butler and Dr. Dale 
covered the Territory, from Ketchikan to Barrow, from the Canadian border 
to the end of the Aleutians, by boat, bush plane, dog team, and on foot. Usually 
traveling separately, they were responsible for visiting every igloo, cabin, and 
trading post, as well as the schools in the remote villages served by the Bureau. 

In this way they were able to make friends with all kinds of people; to watch 
them at work and at play; to study their customs, their ways of living in and 
out of doors; their food and clothing; the tools, equipment, and methods they 
use in making a livelihood. 

Here are delightful children, clad in deerskin parkas, playing with equally 
delightful Husky puppies; women plying their age-old crafts to feed and clothe 
their families; men carrying on the arduous and often dangerous business of 
trapping and fishing. Conditions of health, housing, education, industry, and 
the economy are explained, as they relate both to the welfare of the Alaskan 
people themselves and to Alaska’s importance as a future state within the 
union. Excellent photographs add to the impression of a fascinating people 
inhabiting a land of dramatic geography and climate. 

CAIDIN, MARTIN. Countdown for Tomorrow. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1958. 288 pp. $4.95. Where do we stand today in the 
race for space control? The author has dug out the facts behind the storm of 
words that has followed the launching of sputnik and gives the full record of 
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the long struggle up the vertical frontier. He tells what the Russians have 
accomplished with their earth satellites and rockets, the reasons why America 
has fallen behind. In his book he does not mince words. He traces not only the 
reasons why America’s present power may top the Russians’, but also why we 
have failed to realize our role in the long-range conquest of space, while 
Russia has taken stock of the situation and looked creatively into the future. 

As he says: “The Russians failed to gain air supremacy. They do not intend 
to fail in their bid for space supremacy. All that has transpired in these recent 
months, the development of intermediate and intercontinental range ballistic 
missiles, the perfection of a variety of satellite launchers and devices, points 
only to this maximum drive of the Russians to gain control of extra-terrestrial 
space, to develop those instruments of science and military power which will 
enable them to render the same region untenable by the United States.” How 
are the Russians proceeding in their bid for supremacy? How is America meet- 
ing the urgency of the situation? The author gives an over-all and detailed 
record in an effort to answer the question being universally asked: Whose 
will be “the countdown for tomorrow’? 

CALDER, RITCHIE, Medicine and Man. New York 22: New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave. 1958. 256 pp. 50¢. The 
story of the art and science of healing. A history of men and women who 
pioneered the medical discoveries which have advanced the science and art of 
healing. 

CALHOUN, MARY. River-Minded Boy. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc. 1958. 159 pp. $2.75. As Rone hurried toward the water 
front, he wanted to shout, “Good-by, Iowa! Good-by land,” for he was heading 
for a summer job aboard the finest towboat on the Mississippi—the Black Hawk. 
But when he reported to the captain, he was horrified to learn that the only 
available job was in the kitchen, working as a mess boy. Rone decided, un- 
happily, to stick it out. 

Life aboard the Black Hawk, however, was enthralling to the thirteen-year- 
old boy. But Rone’s roommate, Buck, had taken a dislike te him, and as the 
towboat pushed her barges down the Mississippi, the tension between the two 
boys mounted. The inevitable showdown was a fist fight on the slippery deck, 
ending in an accident. It looked as if Rone’s dream of working on the river was 
shattered. Then the dangerous flood came and, with it, Rone’s chance to prove 
that he was a riverman after all. 

CANDEE, M. D., editor. Current Biography Yearbook: 1957. New York 
52: H. W. Wilson Company. 1958. 653 pp. $6. What is Mike Wallace’s real 
name? When and where was he born? What sort of a student was he in high 
school? What musical instruments did he play? What sports? All these ques- 
tions and many more are answered in a 2% page sketch on Mike Wallace in 
this book. Mr. Wallace is one of 333 top news personalities whose biographical 
sketches appear in the new yearbook, the eighteenth in the annual series. 

The personalities in this volume come from 42 different professional fields. 
Twenty are from the world of art; 12 from aviation; 45 from business; 44 
from education; 58 from foreign government; 47 from U. S. government; 28 
from literature; 20 from motion pictures; 15 from radio; 37 from science, and 
many from other fields and professions. 

Biographies are prepared by world-wide research correspondents and pro- 
fessional editors who check and double-check each fact and source of informa- 
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tion. The result is a one-source biographical and bibliographical mine of in- 
formation often unattainable elsewhere. Included are 114 obituary sketches 
in addition to the 333 biographies. A special feature is the “Classification by 
Professional Field” which groups all 333 biographies according to occupation. 
This volume also gives a cumulated index of all names which have appeared 
in Current Biography from 1951 through 1957. 

CHASE, M. E. The Edge of Darkness. New York 3: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc. 1957. 235 pp. $3.50. This story of what happens on the day 
that a group of Maine fishermen, their wives, and their children gather to 
bury old Sarah Holt, the matriarch of this remote coastal village is the story 
of all of life. Sarah Holt had become the focus of life in this small community. 
As a girl, she knew the great days. She had sailed around the Horn. Her life 
had touched the wider world. She was the living link with a world that was. 
In her dying, she was to play an even more vital role—for suddenly all the 
men and women who had known her came to see their lives in new ways. Their 
passions, their pleasures, their defeats, their petty jealousies, their loneliness, 
and their frustrations take on a new meaning—even those of the very old and 
of the children are changed forever. 

CHURCHILL, W. S. The Great Democracies, Vol. IV. New York 16: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1958. 416 pp. $6. For American readers this final 
volume of Churchill’s History of English Speaking Peoples will undoubtedly 
have a larger interest than any of the others because more than a third of 
the book is devoted to our Civil War and to American affairs generally. Sir 
Winston is in his element when describing issues and battles and personalities— 
to them he brings a perspective and interpretations which are refreshingly new 
to American readers. Lee is his military and Lincoln his political hero. His 
grasp of minute detail as well as of the broad sweep of events will astonish even 
those who have come to expect this of him. 

But there is much more here than American affairs. Here is the consumma- 
tion in the reign of Victoria of the building of the British Empire, and who 
could surpass Sir Winston in relating its splendors? Here are his predecessors, 
the great ministers, Wellington, Pitt, Peel, Melbourne, Palmerston, Gladstone, 
Disraeli. Here are stirring events in the Crimean War, the “Teutonic menace,” 
the migrations to Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the rise of 
the great democracies. 

Reading this book is like watching a great pageant portraying wideflung 
events and peopled by an unparalleled cast of characters. Every page has its 
drama and its judgment and the story moves with a sweep and vigor to its 
magnificent close in those years which are most familiar to American readers. 

CLARKE, A. C. Earthlight. New York 3: Ballantine Books. 1958. 160 pp. 
35¢ paper; $2.75 cloth. A realistic novel of the future—about the probabilities 
of lunar existence. 

COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. The White Room. New York 14: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc. 1958. 144 pp. $2.75. Laura is a woman isolated from her 
family, a victim to her own generous disposition. Pushed to the wall by a mean 
and scheming sister-in-law, she sees life running downhill, and herself incapable 
to stop the trend. Many years before, Indian Joe, a medicineman, had appeared 
in another moment of family peril, and saved the life of Laura’s grandfather. 
Now his grandson appears and offers his help, and the magic figure of the 
helper for a brief moment gives Laura courage and hope. Then, one day, when 
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she is trying to find her way home in a blizzard, she falls into a hollow, a house 
of snow, “the white room.” It is here that she finally faces her problems 
squarely, and, when she is rescued by her son, is able at last to assert her will. 

COLTON, R. G.; G. M. DAVIS; and E. A. HANSHAW. Living Your 
English. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Co. Each book: 1958; 208 pp.; $1.40. 
Each book is accompanied by eight diagnostic tests (32 pages each). Here is 
the series of English composition texts that encourages students to learn 
their English—and like it. The series is composed of four books—one book for 
each of grades nine to twelve. These texts have been designed specifically for 
high-school students. Through this modern program, students can understand 
English fundamentals. Each lesson is divided into an experience (the subject 
of the lesson itself), and five practices: first chance, second chance, another 
chance, warm-up, and last chance. Together, these lessons guide the student 
toward a firm grasp of basic principles. 

The “you” approach provides a maximum of motivation and readability. 
In addition, the laboratory method permits the student to correct his own 
work and to proceed at his own pace. Through adjusted teaching procedures 
and subject matter tailor-made especially for them, students can gain a 
mastery of the grammar and usage they will need for communicating with 
others. This program helps boys and girls to feel at home with their own 
language. Subject matter is woven around the daily life of the teenager. Each 
chapter introduces the student to suggestions that will help him in his job after 
graduation, in his daily life as a pleasant person and a good citizen. 

The very manner in which the text is written and set up constitutes a 
definite teaching aid. Exceptional teachability features, organizational patterns, 
interesting subject matter, and abundant repetition and practice material— 
all contribute to ease of teaching. Accessories to the program include unit 
tests, answers to tests, teachers’ manuals, and answer strips—which can be 
used by the student to check his own work. Clarity and simplicity make all 
principles especially easy to understand. The vocabulary is kept well within 
the scope of high-school students. The primary goal of the series is “getting the 
idea” rather than “doing this assignment.” 

COOMBS, CHARLES. Mystery of Satellite 7. Philadelphia 7: The West- 
minster Press. 1958. 160 pp. $2.95. Project Argus is big stuff—part of the 
biggest of the twentieth century! And hep to it all are teen-pals Steve Kenton, 
Karl Hoffman, and Doris Bancroft, who get as deep into rocket trouble as their 
space-exploring father. Six times John Kenton and his fellow scientists have 
tried to place a test satellite into an orbital path some thousand miles above 
the earth. Six times they failed. Now with Argus 7 ready for launching, hope 
wears a grim face around the civilian-backed installation at isolated Point 
Victor, Flordia. The budget, guaranteed by contract with a group of com- 
munications companies, provides for a total of eight satellites. Success with 
just one test meant everything to the plan for establishing in space a tele- 
vision relay-station, which will do the work of thousands of transmitting 
systems. 

When Artus 7, like Na. 6, mysteriously explodes at an altitude of forty-two 
miles, talk of sabotage runs loud. Worried but unable to help the Project, Steve, 
Karl, and Doris pursue their summer side line, hunting on lonely, overgrown 
Beacon Island for conch shells, which they sell to a mainland curio shop. 
Several puzzling incidents on the island lead Steve to supect a connection be- 
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tween them and the rocket failures. On the day before the final test vehicle is 
scheduled to blast off from Point Victor, he and Karl sail over to Beacon 
Island to investigate in earnest. From that moment on they’re at the sinister 
center of the satellite mystery. Whether their dangerous discovery can save 
Argus 8 is a very moot question until a terrific development involving Doris and 
a young newspaperman settles the point. 

COOPER, E. K. Science in Your Own Back Yard. New York 17: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1958. 192 pp. $3. This book, which has grown from the 
author’s own experience with her son and his friends, shows how to explore 
the soil and rocks; insects, snakes, and other animals; flowers and grasses; 
the weather; and the stars. Numerous simple and fascinating experiments are 
here to be tried in an outdoor laboratory, requiring only materials that 
are easily available. 

Do you know the different kinds of rocks and how to start a fine rock 
collection? Do you know how to find the North Star? Would you like to know 
how flowers make seeds and the different ways to keep a beautiful flower 
collection? As you explore the answers to these questions, you will learn to 
work the way a scientist does, you will find many exciting new hobby ideas— 
and you may even discover what kind of scientist you want to be. 

DARLING, E. B. Baldy of Nome. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 
1958. 224 pp. 25¢. The true story of a weakling puppy who became leader of a 
famous racing team. 

DETJEN, M. F. and E. W. Your High School Days, sceond edition. 
Now York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1958. 256 pp. $3.96. The 
purpose of this book is to help students in the early years of high school to 
become oriented physically, socially, personally, and scholastically. Included 
are discussions of all topics that are important to a young person’s success 
during his high-school years: becoming adjusted to a new school, choosing the 
right subjects, knowing how to study, conducting meetings and organizing 
groups, getting along with teachers, making friends, engaging in part-time 
work, making the best use of leisure time, and becoming a mature individual. 

This new second edition is completely revised, reset, and re-illustrated with 
over 100 photographs. The material is presented in such a way that the students 
can participate in the planning and carrying out of the lessons in the home 
room, or in guidance, social studies, English, or other classes. “Something To 
Do” sections within chapters provide varied and extensive activities consisting 
of suggestions for committee work, bulletin board displays, panel discussions, 
dramatizations, and other projects. Films, books, and pamphlets for both 
students and teachers are listed at the end of each chapter. Teachers will find 
it helpful to use these suggested teaching aids to follow up interests developed 
within the chapters or to introduce and create interest in a unit or topic. 

DILLON, JACK. Our Kind of People. New York 8: Ballantine Books, Inc. 
1958. 319 pp. $3.95. This is a novel about today’s most sensitive subject 
segregation in the North. The book covers a span of three days, beginning the 
night Henderson moves onto Gordon Avenue with his wife and children, and 
widens in scope as the repercussions of his act and the counter measures of 
Gordon Avenue spread through the town. 

Moving in swift, sharp scenes, the narrative sweeps from Gordon Avenue 
to the Negro section on Fuller Street, to the local branch of the N.A.A.C.P., 
to the home of a wise and gentle Negro minister, to the offices and banks where 
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men earn their livings and find their economic power threatened—or willingly 
engaged—in the fight. There emerges the portrait of a town and its people— 
some opportunistic and vicious, some serving selflessly the ideals of a good 
society—but most of them moved neither by hatred nor idealism, the com- 
fortable, complacent, unthinking majority from whom the novel takes its title. 

DOBLER, LAVINIA. A Business of Their Own. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1958. 220 pp. $2.75. Sally Russell, New York City high- 
school student, discouraged with her studies and unable to settle on a future 
career, decided to join Junior Achievement, an arrangement by which success- 
ful men in all branches of industry contribute their skill and knowledge in the 
guidance of junior companies. Sally joined a group interested in cosmetics, and 
she and her friends sold shares of stock, then manufactured a fine grade of 
cold cream, only to find that the next step, marketing the product, was more 
difficult than they had expected—but an exciting challenge, too. In meeting 
other boys and girls with similar problems, in helping them as well as herself, 
Sally found that her school work held real meaning for her and that she had 
gained confidence and initiative and many new friends. 

DOLSON, HILDEGARDE. We Shook the Family Tree. New York 36: 
Teen Age Book Club. 1958. 192 pp. 25¢. A book of humorous stories that the 
high-school student will enjoy reading. 

DUNCAN, J. M. Twelve Days ’Til Trenton. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1958. 155 pp. $3. Matt Doliber, young Marbleheader of the 
Fourteenth Massachusetts Continentals, faced many problems in the cold, bleak 
days before the famous crossing of the Delaware and the battle of Trenton. 
Matt was afraid of the fighting to come and was tempted to desert. Then he met 
Brad, the Virginian whose only fear was the river itself. How the two boys 
helped each other and General Washington is a tense, exciting story climaxed 
in the triumphant battle in the streets of Trenton at Christmas. 

DURRELL, LAWRENCE. White Eagles Over Serbia. New York 10: Cri- 
terion Books, Inc. 1957. 200 pp. $3. When a British agent was found murdered 
in the mountains of southern Serbia, Special Operations in London called in 
Colonel Methuen to find out what lay behind the murder and the reports of 
mysterious night-time activities going on in the mountains. Methuen arrived in 
Belgrade in the guise of an embassy accountant. Throughout his investigation 
there, he was haunted by old patriotic verses repeated nightly over the Belgrade 
radio. The key words—“touchstone,” “birthright,” and “white eagles”—seemed 
linked in some mysterious manner to the secret of the mountains; but their 
meaning eluded him. 

After the disappearance of Vida, the girl who implored him for help, Metheun 
left Belgrade for southern Serbia. Disguised as a peasant, he evaded the 
leather-jacketed secret police and explored the trackless hill country, searching 
for a clue—something, anything that would point the way. Day after day he 
tramped over the rugged hills, sleeping nights in a cave shared with a deadly 
viper—always just one step ahead of the web of police and special troops that 
seemed to be closing in on the area. Then suddenly his luck turned. He blund- 
ered into a manhunt, helped the quarry escape, and was led to the mountain 
hide-out of Black Peter and the White Eagles. But having learned all he had 
come for, he found himself trapped. 

EPSTEIN, SAMUEL and BERYL. Jackknife for a Penny. New York 16: 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 1958. 248 pp. $3. A jackknife was the one thing Timothy 
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Penny thought he wanted more than anything else in the world—until, that is, 
the British redcoats beat the Patriot army at the Battle of Brooklyn, and all 
Long Island became British-held territory. Then London-born Tim discovered 
that what he really wanted most was to play an important part in the War for 
Independence. 

Tim’s big brother Gideon described the “two-Penny” job he hoped Tim and 
he could undertake for the cause they both believed in. Tim’s part of it sounded 
pretty exciting at first, compared to the glory of carrying a gun with the Con- 
tinental Army. But in spite of “that blasted Tory,” Peter Bell, Tim proved that 
a boy too young to carry a gun could do a job that even a uniformed soldier 
couldn’t do. There were no medals for that kind of a job, but Tim did win a 
reward he hadn’t dared to hope for. The spy network which supplied valuable 
information to General Washington’s forces throughout the long years of the 
British occupation of Long Island is actual history. 

EVEREST, JR., F. K. The Fastest Man Alive. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1958. 252 pp. $4. On an overcast July morning in 1956, miles 
above the California desert, Lt. Col. Frank K. Everest, Jr., for five years chief 
test pilot of the United States Air Force, achieved a victory which opened the 
way to rocket-powered flight into boundless space. The aircraft was the Bell 
X-2, a sleek rocket plane, its wings swept sharply back and weirdly striped 
with heat-resistant paint. This man and this plane together represented the 
highest hopes and dreams of American scientists, engineers, and military 
strategists. Both were tested to the limit on that record-breaking flight, which 
achieved the fantastic speed of more than 1,900 miles an hour, approaching 
Mach 8 or three times the speed of sound. That flight won for the 36-year-old 
pilot the 1957 Harmon International Trophy as the world’s outstanding aviator 
and the title of The Fastest Man Alive. It was the climax of a ten-year struggle 
with space in which flyers and planes were lost and men like Everest, men with 
wives and children, daily risked their lives. 

In telling of his own life, he discloses for the first time to the public the vivid 
story of the planes upon which our nation’s future depends. He discusses their 
strengths, their weaknesses, and the problems which beset the scientists, engi- 
neers, and pilots who labor to make them better aircraft and weapons. He de- 
scribes his many aviation “firsts” and speaks of the awe-filled moment, during 
one of his pioneering X-1 flights, when he sat frozen at the controls fighting for 
his life against an agonizing impulse to launch himself toward the infinite 
stars. 

He says mankind stands today on the shores of space. In his opinion, only 
those nations making the perilous crossing will survive as world powers. As 
the world’s leading rocket-plane pilot, he is one of the heroic men who have 
pioneered this crossing for America. His story, told with humor and modesty, 
embraces the entire span of aviation-space travel in our time, national security, 
careers in aviation, safety devices at supersonic speed, even an appraisal of 
the flying saucer controversy. He gives us, too, a rare and penetrating glimpse 
into tomorrow—an era, as he sees it, when “man must turn to other worlds 
which lie waiting for him beyond the sky.” 

EWEN, DAVID, editor. Living Musicians: First Supplement. New York 
City 52: H. W. Wilson Company. 1957. 178 pp. $4. This supplement includes ap- 
proximately 150 musicians and artists who have come into prominence since 
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1940. Among these are baritones Tito Gobbi, Robert Merrill, and Leonard 
Warren; bassos Salvatore Baccaloni, Boris Christoff, and Cesare Siepi; cellist 
Edmund Kurtz; conductors Leonard Bernstein, Walter Hendl, Rafael Kubelik, 
Charles Munch, Robert Shaw, and the late Guido Cantelli. Besides including 
these and many other new biographies, the present supplement brings up to 
date the biographical information on those musicians in the original volume 
concerning whom there is important new material. Supplementary material 
has been supplied for about half of the 500 original biographies. 

Nearly all of the new biographical sketches are accompanied by recent por- 
trait photographs. Like the foundation volume, the First Supplement is written 
in a pleasantly informal! style. It gives information about musicians and artists 
not usually found in other reference books, like this excerpt on Robert Merrill: 
Merrill has not lost his boyhood enthusiasm for baseball, but the sport that now 
engages him as an active participant is golf. He always takes a set of golf clubs 
with him when he is on a concert tour. His indoor diversions include the prepar- 
ation of exotic dishes, reading anything from philosophy to detective novels, 
and collecting etchings and paintings. 

The First Book of the Earth. New York 21: Franklin Watts, Inc. 1958. 
68 pp. $1.95. In this book the author answers questions about the earth. Here is 
an interesting story about our everchanging earth, told with anecdotes of some 
of the men who pioneered in our knowledge of it. Illustrated with two-color 
drawings. 

FITZSIMMONS, CLEO, and NELL WHITE. Management for You. Phila- 
delphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1958. 432 pp. $4.20. The usefulness and 
workability of management has determined the purpose of this book: to present 
situations and problems that are familiar to students of high-school age and 
then to give the students an opportunity to analyze their own management situ- 
ation in terms of what has been described in the text. The material is developed 
from the student point of view, as far as this is possible, so that the presenta- 
tion rests on meaningful, practicable examples of management that are within 
the experience of every student. The purpose of the text has influenced its 
development with the result that student outlook and needs are kept in the 
forefront. 

In order to scale down the broad scope of management, attention is focused 
on three basic areas in which managing procedures are used. First, manage- 
ment of ourselves is discussed, touching on such personal considerations as 
sharing and cooperating, selfishness, and using abilities. Second, management 
in homemaking activities is analyzed, with emphasis being placed on evaluating 
tasks done specifically in homework areas set up at school. Third, management 
in the family is explained, involving practical topics such as family income, 
spending, and provisions for security. Thus management is examined in three 
phases: as self-management, as home management, and, finally, as management 
in the family. 

Special study aids have been designed with both the teacher and the student 
in mind. The “Things To Think About” listings that are placed at pertinent 
topic breaks throughout each chapter give the student a review of the preceding 
material and help the teacher in planning for discussions and other activities. 
The outlining of the chapters into numerous key topics and subtopics enables 
the student to see the subject matter develop step-by-step. 
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FUCHIDA, MITSUO, and MASATAKE OKUMIYA. Midway. New York 
3: Ballantine Books. 1958. 224 pp. 50¢. This is the Japanese Navy’s story of the 
battle that doomed Japan. 

GARD, R. E. The Big One. New York 16: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 
1958. 192 pp. $3. This is the story of two young people in a small town in Kan- 
sas, each of whom wanted to do things in a big way. The girl, Jan, arrived in 
Kansas with nothing but vague hopes and big dreams. She had no job, no fam- 
ily. On her very first day, she foolishly risked her life trying to uncover a secret 
of her pioneer family. She was saved by Tip, a young farmer, who also faced 
a future full of questions and who also was on the lookout for the Big Chance 
of life. Tip’s home town was located in the valley of the Neosho, a great fishing 
river that runs through a country of tall corn and gentle pastures and friendly 
people. Luckily for Tip and Jan, there were older and wiser people in the town 
who knew just what help the young couple needed to get straightened out and 
to find what they really wanted. 

GARST, SHANNON. Annie Oakley. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 
1958. 190 pp. $2.95. This is the story of the one and only Annie Oakley, the little 
backwoods girl who shot her way to fame and fortune at the age of sixteen and 
became the world’s champion markswoman. As the star of Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show, she electrified audiences in America and in the great capitols of 
Europe. She astonished royalty with her feats of daring and was a triumphal 
success at Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887. As the wife of Frank Butler, an 
equally daring performer, “Little Sure Shot,” the name given her by Sitting 
Bull, spent fifty of the happiest years of her life traveling and giving sharp- 
shooting exhibitions that justified her reputation as the most phenomenal 
markswoman of all times. While this is primarily the story of Annie Oakley, it 
is also a fascinating piece of Americana, for it is the story of Buffalo Bill and 
his Wild West Shows which brought to life the vivid and thrilling epics of the 
real West. 

Buffalo Bill. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 1958. 288 
pp. 35¢. A vivid, genuine story of the greatest scout and Indian fighter of them 
all. 





GARTHWAITE, MARION. Bright Particular Star. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc. 1958. 190 pp. $2.95. When Torrey Thorne met Cleve Macklin, she 
knew she had met her destiny. Six weeks later they were engaged. Instead of 
concentrating on her studies, she continued to dream of Cleve and their future— 
and she failed to get her degree. Five years of hard work were negated, five 
years of her father’s hard-earned money wasted. 

But Cleve had passed his bar examinations; they could be married, and even 
though she had always hoped to work with books and children, she’d give up 
her dream of librarianship and concentrate on his career. With a love like theirs 
nothing else mattered, but there was a threat to their dream. Cleve’s godmother 
seemed determined to prevent their marriage, sending him off to South America 
and leaving Torrey puzzled and hurt. 

GATLAND, K. W., and D. D. DEMPSTER. The Inhabited Universe. New 
York 3: David McKay Company. 1958. 118 pp. $3.95. Millions of people all over 
the world will soon be trying to catch a glimpse of the artificial satellites which 
the United States will launch into space during the present International Geo- 
physical Year. It is of remarkable interest that the young author of this book, 
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Kenneth Gatland, is one of the men responsible for the ideas and designs be- 
hind their construction. 

“This age has been called by some the Golden Age of Nuclear Physics,” Sir 
John Cockcroft has written; “by others whose dreams reach far into the future 
—the Stone Age.” With this thought in mind, the co-author of Space Travel 
and pillar of the British Interplanetary Society widens the scope of his re- 
searches to embrace the whole subject of the evolution of intelligent beings 
throughout the Universe, from the present Stone Age of groping awareness on 
this earth into the now calculable future of this and other worlds. 

Beginning with a reasoned analysis of each stage of the long development of 
mankind from the first hydrogen atom to the human being of today, Gatland, 
in collaboration with Derek Dempster, a test pilot turned writer, applies the 
same process of reasoning and logic, and postulates the feasibility of the same 
chain of circumstances occurring in other planets and solar systems. Though 
his book is written in language which any intelligent layman can understand, 
the magnitude of the question mark he poses is staggering. It was Hoyle who 
first spoke of the “million inhabitable planets” on purely arithmetical grounds, 
but the author goes further and examines not only the possibilities of the nu- 
clear, chemical and organic creation of life there, but also of the development 
of self-conscious beings. 

GAULT, W. C. Rough Road to Glory. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc. 1958. 191 pp. $2.75. From the time Steve Tomkevic had primed 
his old Mercury for local competition in the Santa Monica night races and had 
had his first taste of glory, he knew that this was the life he wanted—this, and 
more of the same. It was his first love—racing—and the big names, the dusty 
track, the smell of methanol heated by the sun. 

At his first Timing Club meeting, Steve meets Lee Kranski. The two enter 
into a friendship, and then a partnership which takes them from the local to 
the federation circuit in the speedway car they build together. It is Lee who 
points out to Steve the potential danger of Walt Eastman’s nature, his need to 
win and to prove himself right, and it is Lee who races against this doggedness. 
It takes a neck-and-neck turn at high speed, a skid, a sickening crash to shock 
Steve into recognition of what catastrophe can result from working out personal 
resentment on the track. 

GOETZ, DELIA. The Arctic Tundra. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc. 1958. 64 pp. $2.50. Beginning at the tree line, where forests end, 
the Arctic tundra circles the top of the world. It is a lonely, barren land but, 
during the short summer, the surface of the ground thaws a little and plants 
begin to grow. People and animals live on the tundra, and migratory birds ap- 
pear every spring. 

The author tells about the tundra’s weather conditions, plant and animal life, 
and the people who live there—Eskimos, Lapps, and other tribal groups. The 
description of the way a mother polar bear brings up her cubs and the strange 
drama of a lemming’s brief life make fascinating reading. So does the story 
of once primitive people who now have schools and hospitals and churches, yet 
still follow a pattern of life that includes the hunting of whales and walrus and 
polar bears. 

GOUDGE, ELIZABETH. The White Witch. New York 16: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc. 1958. 439 pp. $4.95. Returning to the historical novel with which she 
was so successful in Green Dolphin Street, the author now gives a rich, long 
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panorama of England in the time of Charles I, when Cavalier and Puritan 
strove for the mastery of the realm. The story opens with the appearance of 
Francis Leyland in the little village of Flowercote. Francis Leyland comes as 
an itinerant painter, but in reality he is a nobelman and a Royalist spy. He 
meets the Haslewood family who are of Puritan sympathies, and young Jenny 
Haslewood who is to remain in his memory through the hard years of war until 
he returns. And there is Froniga, half a gypsy herself and in love with Yoben, 
who is more than a gypsy. Being a good romany, she knows something of the 
mystic arts, but uses them wisely, unlike some other women in the village. She 
befriends Francis Leyland and thus begins a whole series of adventures— 
strange, dangerous, sometimes touching and romantic—culminating in the vin- 
dication of Froniga in the eyes of her fellow villagers. 

GRABE, A. V. Complete Book of House Plants. New York 22: Random 
House. 1958. 128 pp. $2.95. The heart of the book is a complete picture diction- 
ary containing descriptions of 275 plants. Simply look up the plant you want to 
grow. The facts are all here: information on soil, potting, watering, light, tem- 
perature, pests, and propagation. Part I provides a wealth of background ma- 
terial. Here is a layman’s primer of instructions, based on the author’s own 
practical experience plus the latest findings of botanists and professional flower 
growers. 

GRAMET, CHARLES, and JAMES MANDEL. Biology Serving You. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 624 pp. $4.96. This 
book has been designed to meet the challenge of a modern course of study in 
biology. The authors have taken into account the objectives of science teaching 
formulated in the 46th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, the greatly expanded knowledge of biology resulting from recent re- 
search, and the increasing application of biological data to social living. 

The text is organized into ten units and 43 chapters. Each unit and chapter 
is organized in terms of concepts and principles which are inductively de- 
veloped. The tools, methods, and attitudes of the biologist at work are so inter- 
woven in the text that the student will learn to appreciate and use the scientific 
method naturally. The style is simple and lucid. 

The non-biologic vocabulary has been checked very carefully to minimize 
reading difficulty. New biologic words are italicized, defined when they are in- 
troduced, and redefined in the glossary. Learning activities at the end of each 
chapter will help the student review and extend his knowledge. Testing exer- 
cises have been devised for students of different abilities. The projects and 
activities in “Things To Do” have been graded for individual differences. The 
bibliography has been carefully selected and includes articles to stimulate in- 
terest in recent advances and research. The photographs have been selected for 
their interest as well as for their pertinence to the text. The drawings have 
been very accurately designed, artistically executed, and clearly labeled. All the 
illustrations have been thoroughly integrated in the text. 

GRIFFIN, VELMA. Mystery Mansion. Philadelphia 7: The Westminster 
Press. 1958. 173 pp. $2.95. Here is an exciting mystery about an old mansion— 
a ghost—a map of buried treasure—and strange cries. The story begins when 
Taylor Roe, a newspaperman, his wife Grace, and their two children, Francie, 
ten, and Gary, twelve, come to the mansion to spend a three-month vacation. 
According to neighborhood tales, the house is haunted by the ghost of Captain 
John Curtiss, who made a fortune from his fleet of merchant vessels and built 
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the mansion in 1858, just before the Civil War. The old captain bred and drove 
trotting horses. Now neighbors claim to hear him working horses at night on 
the track below the barn. More mystery abounds in the story of a strange tramp 
who came to the mansion and died before his identity could be learned. His 
grave is in 4 poplar grove near the house. 

GRIGG, M. A. A New Course of Plants and Animals, Book 11. New York 
22: Cambridge University Press. 1958. 232 pp. $1.75. This is a textbook pre- 
pared for use in the British schools. It, together with Book I, is intended to 
guide pupils in nature study during the first three years of their grammar 
school life and to stimulate their interest. The book is composed of ten chapters. 
Plants and Animals; Flowering Plants; Seed-Producing Plants; Animals, In- 
vertebrates and Vertebrates; A Study of the Soil; How a Plant Lives; Human- 
Physiology; Characteristics of Living Things; and Evolution. 

GUTHRIE, M. J., and J. M. ANDERSON. General Zoology. New York 16: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1958. 724 pp. $7.50. This new text emphasizes func- 
tional aspects which are clarified through a full exposition of anatomical fea- 
tures. In the opening chapters, the authors discuss the common attributes of 
living things at the cellular and organismal levels, as well as structure, func- 
tion, and biological principles, particularly as they apply to vertebrates. A full 
explanation is provided here of cellular metabolism. In relating the function of 
cells to their structures, the authors utilize the latest information from electron 
microscopy together with the isolation or fractionation techniques. 

The remainder of the book considers general topics such as heredity, classifi- 
cation, ecology, and evolution, and devotes a chapter to each of the major in- 
vertebrate groups of animals. The theme here is the evolutionary progression 
of levels of organization, with an exposition of the evidence indicating evolu- 
tionary advance from one group to the next. Throughout the book, emphasis is 
on the general principle that, in the course of their evolution, different forms 
of life have arrived at various solutions to the common functional problems 
they face. 

To accompany the new text is the author’s Laboratory Directions in General 
Zoology (1958, 243 pp. $3.50). This follows the text in content, organization, 
and emphasis, and takes into account recent information and improvements in 
laboratory techniques. The manual contains comprehensive directions for work 
with all the major groups of animals. 

HALL, O. A. Home Economics—Careers and Homemaking. New York 16: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1958. 317 pp. $4.25. The view of this book is that 
training in home economics serves the dual purpose of preparing for personal 
and home life as well as a career. [t cuts across all subject areas of home eco- 
nomics, introducing the reader to the objectives of the home economics curricu- 
lum and the variety of vocational opportunities to which training in the field 
might lead. 

The first part of the book offers an understanding of the scope and develop- 
ment of home economics. The second part orients the reader to a study of ca- 
reers. All occupations are approached objectively, encouraging the reader to 
analyze her own abilities and to compare the advantages and disadvantages of 
each in terms of her own interests and abilities. Guides are given for such 
problems as: reaching a vocational decision; combining homemaking with a 
career; understanding opportunities for home economists in foreign service; 
working with children, youth, and families; finding out about career opportuni- 
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ties in the local community; and locating part-time or summer employment. 
Career information has been provided by individuals employed in the various 
fields discussed and by officers of various professional organizations. A glos- 
sary of occupations related to home economics is included. 

HARRIMAN, M. C. And the Price Is Right. Cleveland 2: The World Pub- 
lishing Company. 1957. 318 pp. $4. This is a story that begins with a stubborn, 
seafaring Quaker named Rowland Macy who wrote on the last page of one of 
his early account books, “I have worked Two Years for Nothing. Damn. Damn. 
damn. damn,” little dreaming that he was erecting machinery for a store the 
size of a city, where now 150,000,000 shoppers—including princes, shipwreck 
survivors, and even a clothes-conscious chimpanzee—throng. 

This gay and intimate history savors all the ingredients of the first bustling 
century of Macy’s. Any enterprise that lasts a hundred years is built by people, 
and the personalities of this book are quite wonderful: Lazarus Straus, who, 
through one large gesture of probity, perfectly commonplace to him, gave to 
generations of his family a reputation for integrity that no money could buy— 
the small, immaculate “Titon the Taster,” who looks like a rosy apple, and who 
introduced the baked Idaho potato and the tea bag to this country—the school 
teacher who became one of the earliest women executives, and who fell in love 
and married over a plan for Macy expansion—and many others. From Macy’s 
basement, where a good part of the staff, including the senior service manager, 
used to work in show business (“It takes showmanship to be successful in 
Macy’s basement,” says one), to the rooftop where Thanksgiving turkeys were 
aired before the advent of modern refrigeration, and where now the dogs who 
roam the store at night are kenneled—here is the exciting behind-the-scenes 
story. And emerging as the main character is the department store itself—a 
vibrant human enterprise that every reader will find exhilaration in reading 
about and will, too, regard with a new awe as this book reveals the drama few 
shoppers ever see. 

HARRISON, H. P., and KARL DETZER. Culture Under Canvas. New 
York 22: Hastings House. 1958. 287 pp. $6.50. When the tent failed to arrive, 
the “platform superintendent” had to improvise one out of local resources for 
the grand opening. Occasionally a tornado tore away the “big top” from over 
the heads of the audience. Once, while a lecturer was calling for more moral 
light, the light plant defected and plunged the great tent into total darkness. 
On another occasion a famous opera star had her high C cut off by the incur- 
sion of the sheriff and his pack of bloodhounds tracking an escaped convict 
right through the audience. Now and then cows in adjoining pastures competed 
with the warbling of a noted mezzo-soprano. Yet no obstacles or mishaps could 
halt the prairie-fire spread of tent Chautauqua in the early decades of the pres- 
ent century. Its fascinating story, of how it brought culture and entertainment 
to the small towns and rural areas of America, was told by one of the pioneers 
of the movement, Harry P. Harrison, to Karl Detzer who in turn has set it all 
down in this book. 

James Redpath, when he heard Charles Dickens complain about the hardships 
of lecturing in America, decided to do something about the great novelist’s com- 
plaint. He founded Redpath’s Lyceum Bureau which not only made life easier 
for itinerate lecturers, but also organized programs for winter entertainment 
in all the larger cities. Then a youngster, by the name of Keith Vauter, thought 
up an idea to bring summer culture to the small towns and rural areas. He 
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adopted the circus “big top” and soon he and his associates were covering vast 
areas with their traveling companies. It wasn’t long before their tents were 
crowded to capacity so that the tent walls had to be raised to give overflow au- 
diences a chance to hear and see, too. 

Tent Chautauqua programs were as varied as Joseph’s coat of many colors. 
The lecture, of course, was the program’s backbone. Topping the list of orators 
was William Jennings Bryan who delivered his “Prince of Peace” oration thous- 
ands of times from tent-roofed platforms. Bryan was a friendly soul; the 
“hands,” mostly college boys, worshipped him. When he was preceded on the 
program by the Dunbar Bell Ringers, he did not complain. Other headliners 
were Robert M. LaFolette and Calvin Coolidge. The latter had his audiences 
squirming because his address was too long! Authors, like Opie Read, talked 
literature and read from their own works. There were food talks by Dr. Wiley, 
and debates between Socialists and Free Enterprisers. There was serious music, 
with Schumann-Heinck holding her hearers spellbound with her rendering of 
Stille Nacht. Famous virtuosos played classical numbers, and string quartettes 
interpreted works of the great masters. 

But light music often dominated the programs—Hungarian bands, choruses 
of pretty singing girls and lively young men rendering the latest hits, such as 
the immortal Daisy. And while Loredo Taft, the sculptor, was listened to re- 
spectfully, the lightning cartoonists evoked much greater enthusiasm. The seri- 
ous portions of a program were tactfully leavened by performances of magici- 
ans, quick-change impersonators, and puppeteers. Charlie McCarthy, sponsored 
by Edgar Bergen, made his debut in tent Chautauqua. The funny lecture was a 
regular feature, modeled on Mark Twain, Josh Billings, and Bill Nye. 

In the early years drama was banned. But finally The Servant in the House, 
a modern morality play, broke the taboo with great eclat. After that it was but 
a step to the Ben Greet Players, and finally to musicals, with The Micado in the 
lead. 

Tent Chautauqua satisfied a real hunger throughout the land for culture and 
innocent entertainment at reduced prices (fifty cents admission was average). 
But the automobile which took people swiftly to the large cities, and finally 
radio, which brought entertainment into the front parlor, spelled the doom of 
this mighty movement. Yet while it lasted, its vast geographical and cultural 
spread was phenomenal. 

HART, W. W.; VERYL SCHULT; and LEE IRVIN. Mathematics in 
Daily Use. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Company. 1958. 386 pp. $3.20. This book 
is designed specifically for the ninth- or tenth-grade student who does not in- 
tend to study algebra, and who may make this his terminal course in mathe- 
matics. It strengthens earlier mathematical learnings, and lays a solid founda- 
tion for new ones, teaches mathematics with an eye toward the students actual 
use of the concepts in daily life, supplies much practice and many problems to 
establish these concepts, and explains each process meticulously to insure the 
student’s complete understanding. A teacher’s edition includes the text, teach- 
er’s manual (38 pages), and answers (43 pages) bound together. 

Teaching method, illustrative material, and problems are keyed to the actual 
interests of the ninth- or tenth-grade pupil. Problems dealing with the dimen- 
sions of a tennis court, Mickey Mantle’s batting average, or the circumference 
of an automobile tire contribute to a better understanding and liking of mathe- 
matics. Problems and discussions associate familiar “doings” with mathematics. 
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For example, there’s scarcely a high-school student who hasn’t done a bit of 
marketing, or bought clothes, or observed a repairman or a mover. Conse- 
quently, the explanations of many concepts are based on such activities, with 
corresponding problems for solving. Another area of interest lies in school ac- 
tivities, and much of the material in the text has been derived from such in- 
terests. 

Every phase of the text’s content is a follow-up of the basic idea behind the 
book—to provide a truly useful mathematics course. The material covers— 
mathematically—nearly every area of business, community activities, etc., 
likely to be encountered by the average high-school student. The vocabulary and 
direct, simple style are adapted to the student’s maturing understanding. The 
student is taught to think in mathematical terms through answering questions 
which lead him through the realm of his own experience to the correct conclu- 
sion. Each process is taught before another is introduced. 

Throughout the book, charts and diagrams, drawings and photographs illus- 
trate points and help the student to achieve complete understanding of the 
principles involved. Color plays an important part in these illustrations, for 
even clearer presentation. The supplementary material illustrates many ideas 
already learned, and introduces the student to many interesting problems—such 
as “magic” squares—to be found in the field of mathematics. A geometry tool, 
for the measurement of angles, is attached to the inside back cover. 

HASSLER, W. W. A. P. Hill: Lee’s Forgotten General. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: Garrett and Massie. 1957. 265 pp. $3.95. The author traces Hill’s meteoric 
rise from Colonel of the redoubtable Thirteenth Virginia Regiment to Major 
General in command of the famed Light Division. Against a “you are there” 
background of inimate detail, the reader follows the exploits of tempestuous 
Ambrose Powell Hill as he welds his officers and men into fierce striking units. 
Where the fighting is thickest there is the red-haired, red-shirted Hill brandish- 
ing his sword and exhorting his men to victory. Sometimes the issue ends ig- 
nominiously as at Bristoe Station, but more often the outcome is glorious as at 
Second Manassas and Reams Station. 

Accompanying Hill and his commands from pre-Manassas to the final break- 
through at Petersburg, the reader relives the campaigns in the Eastern theater. 
At the same time he gains a deeper insight into the problems of command, to- 
gether with an appreciation of the hardships which the Confederate soldiers 
endured during even the early days of the conflict. 

Although Powell Hill’s consideration and ability won for him the unbounded 
respect and devotion of his troops, his proud, sensitive nature continually em- 
broiled him with his superiors. His dispute with Longstreet following the Seven 
Days Battles almost culminated in a duel. Transferred to Jackson’s command, 
Hill outspokenly quarreled with “Old Jack” until the latter’s mortal wounding 
at Chancellorsville effected a dramatic battlefield reconciliation. As Jackson’s 
successor, Hill performed irregularly. The author analyzes objectively the vari- 
ous factors which may have caused the changes in Hill’s fortunes following his 
elevation to corps command. 

HAUSER, MARIANNE. The Choir Invisible. New York, McDowell, Obo- 
lensky, Inc. 1958. 320 pp. $3.95. This is a book of wonder and revelation. A 
young man’s predicted death from leukemia emerges as a theme of life, as a 
whole community identifies itself with his salvation or doom. The fate of Floyd 
Walker, family man, bank clerk and choir master, his deferred yet always ex- 
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pected end became the supreme drama of a small Missouri town. Here the 
knowledge of death is the catalyst, releasing fundamental tensions and passions 
as the town reacts intensely to its hero, and he to his town. His deadline helps 
him discover the living moment. His time limit takes him on a Quixotic journey 
in search of love or eternity, between beer parlor and church parlor. An exalted 
sense of joy pervades this novel where the end of the road seems to lead forever 
into a new, astonishing beginning. 

HEAD, GAY. Youw’re Asking Me? New York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 
1958. 128 pp. 25¢. Questions asked by the youth and answered by the author. 

HINES, JACK. Wolf Dogs of the North. New York 36: Teen Age Book 
Club. 1958. 224 pp. 25¢. Here are stories of hair-raising adventures of the au- 
thor involving dog sleds all over the North. 

HOFSINDE, ROBERT. Indian Beadwork. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc. 1958. 128 pp. $2.50. For centuries the North American In- 
dian had decorated their clothing with quill embroidery, but it was not until 
European traders came to this country that they learned to use colored beads. 
By the nineteenth century, beadwork had become one of their great arts. In 
this book, the author explains how to construct the bead loom itself and how 
to work out attractive bead designs. Patterns for such practical articles as 
moccasins, coin purses, and book covers—which can all be decorated with bead- 
work—are also given. All the necessary materials are easily obtainable, and 
the author’s detailed instructions and clear diagrams will enable anyone to fol- 
low the bead designs and make these articles. 

HOGNER, D. C. Conservation in America. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1958. 250 pp. $3.75. Here is the story of the struggle of man to pre- 
serve from natural and human depredations the resources of our country. In 
the first part of this book, the author tells the history of conservation from 
earliest days to the present. We see what happened to such animals as the pas- 
senger pigeon and we read of the battles to save other species, with happier 
outcomes. The second part of the volume is devoted to description of what is 
being done today by both private and public agencies, and by industry, to re- 
store some of our natural wealth and to preserve that which has not been 
spoiled or lost. 

In describing the sources of her material, the author says: “The grass roots 
of this book are the personal notes of the author and the artist who have 
traveled with tent and camp kit over much of the United States. They have 
lived on both coasts, have seen the Great Dust Bowl of the 1930's, trekked 
through the most arid parts of tle American deserts, followed Padre Kino’s 
trail, visited the mines at Salton Sea, swum in Lake Mead, camped along the 
Louisiana bayous and on the plains of Texas and Oklahoma.” 

HOOVER, J. E. Masters of Deceit. New York 17: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc. 1958. 384 pp. $5. The director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
explains the startling facts about the major menace of our time, communism: 
what it is, how it works, what its aims are, the real dangers it poses, and what 
loyal American citizens must know to protect their freedom. This is a firsthand 
account of American communism from its beginnings to the presént, written 
by a man more intimately familiar with the complete story than any other 
American. The author shows the day-to-day operations of the Communist Party, 
USA—who the communists are, what they claim, why people become commu- 
nists and why some break away. He describes life within the Party, communist 
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strategy and tactics, methods of mass agitation and underground infiltration, 
espionage, sabotage, and its treatment of minorities. The picture of what life 
in this country would be under communism (toward which thousands of mis- 
guided Americans actually are working now!) is vivid and shocking. 


The forceful, driving message of this book is clarified with many incidents 
and anecdotes, definitions of communist terms, key dates, and a list of inter- 
national communist organizations and publications which illustrate the com- 
munist Trojan horse in action. And it concretely outlines just what you can do 
now to combat the evils of the “false religion” of communism, so that you can 
stay free. 

HOUGH, H. B. The New England Story. New York 22: Random House, 
Inc. 1958. 352 pp. $3.95. For the better part of a century the world had pictured 
that great whaling captain, Enoch Adams, as he was drawn by Archer Temple- 
ton in Bildad’s Locker, Templeton’s nineteenth-century novel about whaling— 
a book that over the years become a classic in American literature. There 
had been some speculation that Bildad’s Locker did not tell the whole story of 
Enoch Adams. And when the long-lost letters from Adams’ daughter came to 
light, one man was sure of it. It was young Edgecomb Hartwell, poring over 
old manuscripts in a second-hand bookstore in Manhattan, who found these 
letters. They started him on a quest for the truth about the legendary captain 
that led him to the New England seaport town of Dinton Port, home of three 
generations of the Adams family. 


Hartwell’s arrival was well timed; the Adams name was on every tongue be- 
cause of a fiery feud between two granddaughters of the captain. One of them 
was stodgy, unimaginative, secretive; but the other was passionate and volatile 
and beautiful—and Edgecomb Hartwell fell in love with her. Through these 
two, and others in the town, Hartwell learned not only the secret of Enoch 
Adams, his three wives and his ne’er-do-well son, but a more momentous truth 
as well: that the Adams story provided a new vision of the whole New England 
story, of which the old conflict between passion and puritanism was only a part. 


HOWE, J. R. Benjamin Big. Philadelphia 7: The Westminster Press. 1958. 
128 pp. $2.95. Benjamin Big vanished into thin air one moon-struck night, leav- 
ing Tim Rand and the whole town of Hillston to wonder fearfully, “Where is 
Benjamin Big?” Police Chief Blake had his own solemn reasons for wanting 
him found. 
No twelve-year-old has ever ached more than Tim for a dog. Then, when he 
suddenly becomes the owner of the biggest and the best in the world, he sits, so 
to speak, on bright Sirius itself. 


One hundred and fifty pounds of black Newfoundland Ben is, with a loving 
heart and an appealing personality to help him win friends and influence every- 
one he meets. From the moment he comes to stay with the Rands, it’s Tim and 
Benjamin Big every thrill-packed step of the way. Both of them are proud of 
Ben’s acting as official mascot of the Hillston Hustlers. At an important game, 
the big fellow, feeling that he is protecting his beloved master, tangles savagely 
with a powerful, wild-tempered Airedale, the opposing team’s unofficial mascot. 
Although Benjamin Big emerges the somewhat battered victor, the fight is 
really the start of the worry that mounts steadily for Tim. Twice Ben makes 
spectacular rescues. In recognition of his heroism he receives a silver medal and 
a lifetime honorary membership on the Hillston Police Force. 
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HUBBELL, H. W. Surprise Summer. Philadelphia 7: The Westminster 
Press. 1958. 175 pp. $2.95. Connie Walton’s trouble really lies in trying to drive 
a beeline to happiness before she has learned to be! Not quite seventeen, she 
fancies herself an artist—a modernist. If the other girls in the senior class at 
school fail to appreciate her work, obviously they are ignorant in spite of their 
being slightly older and much more poised with boys. 

Even at the New York art school, where she has one precious summer month 
to prove what she can do, Connie’s pursuit of personal importance hits a snag. 
It is interrupted altogether by an auto accident that leaves her father, the Rev. 
Mr. Walton, with a serious injury. Back in Conover Falls, absorbed in caring 
for her younger brother and sister during the family emergency, Connie forgets 
to call her home town “stuffy,” and herself “arty” and “different.” Now, after 
the household chores are done, she paints with new clarity and feeling. She 
also observes that children find her storytelling and drawings highly amusing. 

When her mother takes a part-time job to help the family budget, Connie, 
too, seeks work. With summer only half over, she becomes a waitress at an art- 
colony inn where her friend Emily is employed. For the first time in her life 
Connie Walton tastes popularity, plus the friendship of a boy with whom she 
is truly herself. Although the jealousy of another waitress threatens to engulf 
in black disgrace the girl from Conover Falls, Sandy and Emily leap to the 
rescue, while a famous artist and an author’s agent point out her real talent 
and offer to aid its development. 

JONES, E. G., and H. A. BURNHAM. Junior Homemaking. Philadelphia 
5: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1958. 400 pp. $3.72. This book has been written 
for use in introductory home economics courses in seventh and eighth grades, 
in junior high school, or in the first year of a four-year high school. It provides 
a comprehensive program for a general homemaking course or for separate 
foods and clothing classes. Many units are valuable supplements for guidance. 
The sequence in which the units are studied may be varied so as to fit in with 
administrative problems of scheduling and with school facilities. 

This book presents a family-centered course in which girls are helped to 
understand themselves in relation to their families. Jn addition to developing 
basic homemaking skills and wholesome attitudes, this text places needed em- 
phasis on the spiritual values inherent in so many of the activities of home- 
making. Appreciation of life with parents and friends, the enjoyment of little 
children, and the rewarding satisfactions that are outcomes of caring for the 
home—these are insights important to young girls. Desirable attitudes toward 
household tasks are developed by showing the opportunities they present for 
doing one’s share in the family. 

This book provides realistic standards of home living and recognizes the 
changing patterns of today. Family living is less formal than the authors of 
many home economics textbooks would have us believe. And, of course, it is 
more informal than it was a generation ago. Emphasis in this text is on the 
kinds of meals that families really serve and on standards of service that are 
easily attainable. The book recognizes that packaged and frozen foods are used 
extensively and short cuts in sewing are practiced. Simple meals are served 
frequently in front of the television screen or in the patio or yard. Girls are 
helped with the kind of food preparation that beginners can do with success. 

JONES, G. C. Youth Deserves to Know. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Company. 1958. 144 pp. $2.95. How can modern youth face life today with poise 
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and confidence? Here is a presentation of the areas most troublesome to our 
young people today. Addressed to the youth willing to think through the issues 
concerning them, this book discusses such topics as: the meaning of life; col- 
lege; drinking; sex; marriage; work; military service; honesty; freedom; and 
human relations. The author draws back the curtain of successful living so 
that, in making life’s decisions, the young person can do so with a broader 
knowledge and a depth of insight. The text is enlivened by factual material and 
up-to-date examples. A helpful and concise bibliography is provided for each 
chapter. The subjects selected grew out of the author’s experience and his 
direct contacts with chaplains and directors of religious activities in colleges 
and universities all over the country. 


JUSTUS, MAY. The Other Side of the Mountain. New York 22: Hastings 
House, Publishers. 1957. 143 pp. $2.75. Matt and Glory were brother and sister 
and lived in a cabin in the Tennessee mountains. Their family was quite poor 
but they had a happy time of it, what with neighboring spelldowns, parties at a 
nearby molasses furnace, and the fun of listening to their grandfather’s fiddle. 

Matt had been to school for several years, but it was Glory’s first time and 
that was exciting and rather scary. What she learned there was interesting 
and her new friends were fun, but it all made her wonder what it was like on 
the other side of the mountain. She had never been there or to a town of any 
real size. She had never seen big buildings or a train or anything like that. 
Maybe she never would have, but unexpected things happen even up in the 
Great Smoky Mountains. First, misfortune came to this little family; then a 
strange visitor came to live with them; and then—well, the children get to the 
other side of the mountain in a story that boys and girls will love and remem- 
ber a long time. 


KALNAY, FRANCIS. Chiicaro. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1958. 127 pp. $2.75. Young readers everywhere will share with twelve- 
year-old Pedro his love for Chicaro—a perfect colt—in this exciting, warm- 
hearted story of a fascinating, faraway country. Pedro discovers the wild pony 
one day when it wanders in to graze in the alfalfa field on the great Argentinian 
ranch where he lives. Juaft, his gaucho friend, lassoes the pony and helps Pedro 
to train it. Everyone admires it—the handsomest, gentlest pony one could wish 
for—and all goes happily until news of the pony reaches the ranch owner. At 
once he decides that his son Armando—an arrogant and spoiled youth—should 
have Chicaro for his own. Then begins the terrible period for Pedro and Juan 
and their friends—the time when Pedro fears Chicaro may be taken from him, 
and when Juan is threatened with the loss of his job if he refuses to turn Chi- 
caro over to Armando. 


KAY, HELEN. Lincoln: A Big Man. New York 22: Hastings House, Pub- 
lishers. 1958. 45 pp. $2.75. Lincoln was a big man in many ways. He was tall 
and the stovepipe hat he wore made him seem taller. His hands were big and so 
were his feet. The children of his day loved these features and loved him, and 
so will modern children, for the author has woven actual incidents into an ap- 
pealing narrative of Lincoln as a young man, a lawyer, a circuit rider, a de- 
bater with Stephen Douglas on the great issues of the day, and, finally, as 
President-elect of the United States. She shows what a big man he was—physi- 
cally and, finally, spiritually. This is a straight-forward picture of Lincoln told 
so that youth will appreciate his many-sided greatness. Arthur Polonsky’s 
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beautiful half-tones bring out the appealing qualities of this wonderful man 
and show him in gay and amusing scenes as well as the usual, serious ones. 

KEENE, JAMES. Seven for Vengeance. New York 22: Random House, 
Inc. 1958. 247 pp. $3.50. This is the story of what a manhunt—with a lynching 
in prospect—does to the men in the posse, to the intended victim, and to the 
women most vitally concerned—how some break under the tension and resort 
to gunfire, while others, tested to the limit of their endurance, achieve greatness 
of a sort. It is the story of how one young rancher, with cards stacked against 
him, toppled the kingship of a ruthless cattle baron. It is also the story of the 
bitter fruit passed on by a father, too busy amassing riches to understand his 
weakling son. 

When the express office in Gunlock, Texas, was robbed and the agent killed, 
Sheriff Harms organized a posse to capture young Wes Cardigan, whose gun 
was found at the scene of the crime. Each man in the posse had his private 
reasons either for lynching Wes or for saving him. In a night and a day of 
hard riding, the hates, loyalties, and hidden motives of each came closer to the 
surface. After a suspenseful chase, and another killing, came the showdown— 
when the whole complex pattern was revealed in a blazing climax of surprise 
action. 

KLEIN, ALEXANDER. The Counterfeit Traitor. New York 17: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc. 1958. 317 pp. $3.95. Erickson, a former Cornell football 
star whose business career had taken him from Texas to Shanghai, and finally 
to Stockholm, had become a Swedish citizen in 1936. As a prominent oilman 
who had done business with Germans before the war, he was in an excellent 
position to spy. But as a former American who had made no secret of his 
democratic views, he first had to launch a subtle “Nazi friendship” program. 

With the aid of his young bride and of his friend Prince Carl Bernadotte, 
nephew of the Swedish king, Erickson gradually adopted Nazi values, assumed 
a convincing pro-Nazi pose. He was labeled “collaborationist” and ostracized 
by his friends and relatives in Sweden, but the Gestapo was won over. Erickson 
and Prince Carl were given permission to make business trips to key German 
cities. 

For nearly four years, Erickson made frequent trips into the heart of 
Germany. He gathered crucial data that was to help the Allied Strategic Air 
Forces carry out their most successful campaign—the gradual destruction of 
the Nazi oil refineries. The military results of this campaign, described by 
General Eisenhower as “most profound,” affected the outcome of D Day and 
the Battle of the Bulge and shorterfed the course of the war. 

Operating under the constant surveillance of the Gestapo, Erickson had to 
make his contacts and collect information knowing at all times that the 
exposure of his activities would mean certain death. On one occasion, he had to 
woo the Nazi widow of a German friend in order to gain possession of a fatal 
document; on another, he was forced to mask his horror as he witnessed the 
execution of a beautiful woman who had been his confederate. 

When the success of Allied oil bombings threatened to restrict his activities, 
Erickson concocted a gigantic hoax that would enable him to continue his tours 
of the Nazis’ synthetic oil plants. At this point, Erickson faced perhaps the 
most crucial episode in his espionage career—a personal interview with 
Himmler. The results of this meeting were eminently successful: The Gestapo 
Chief was duped by the hoax, gave Erickson high-level priority to visit re- 
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fineries, and thus permitted him to carry on his intelligence mission on an even 
broader scale. 

LAMB, CHARLES and MARY. Tales from Shakespeare. New York 10: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 1957. 316 pp. $3.25. These Tales were in 
fact much more the work of Mary than of her brother Charles Lamb (who did 
perhaps seven out of the twenty adaptations) and were written originally for 
Godwin’s Juvenile Library, one of the very earliest series of books specially 
written for children to have been published in any country. In their rather 
apologetic introduction, the editors confessed that “it was no easy matter to 
give the histories of men and women in terms familiar to the apprehension of 
young minds.” They need not have apologized—for they managed admirably, 
and the charm of their stories has persisted as favorite children’s reading over 
a century and a half—for it will be just a hundred and fifty years from the 
first publication of the Tales to their reissue in the Illustrated Classics with 
the fine pictures of Arthur Rackham. 

LEIP, HANS. River in the Sea. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1958. 223 pp. $3.75. Driven by the Trade Winds, flowing from the Gulf of 
Mexico along the Eastern seaboard of the United States and across the Atlantic 
to Europe is a great current of warm water whose volume exceeds that of all 
the rivers in the world combined—the Gulf Stream. In this book the author 
tells the absorbing story of the role that stream has played in the affairs of 
men through the ages and of man’s efforts to learn more of this fabulous river 
in the sea. 

This book deals with the Gulf Stream’s origin and the course it follows and 
invokes its many and varied landscapes—the sunny shores of Florida, the 
strange Sargasso Sea, the snowy towers of Spitsbergen. And it tells of its 
exploration and of the brave men from Columbus and the Cabots down to the 
present-day scientists who have spent their lives seeking to divest the Gulf 
Stream of its secrets. But even today, as the author points out, there are many 
unsolved mysteries about this gigantic current which for 60 million years has 
flowed across the bosom of the Atlantic. 

The book covers a rich and enormous range of information, anecdote and 
legend relating to the Gulf Stream and the achievements and histories of those 
countries which lie in its path, from the early Mexican civilization through the 
sixteenth century European colonizations and explorations right up to the 
present day. 

LIMEBEER, D. E., and A. M. MINCHIN. Caesar in Gaul and Britain. 
New York 22: Cambridge University Press. 1958. 104 pp. $1.25. The passages 
have been selected from the entire range of the De Bello Gallico. This selection 
has enabled the authors to present passages of a human as well as military 
interest. They have been simplified somewhat, and have been chosen to some 
extent for their simplicity. The book is meant for quick reading. In case more 
material is desired for the class or for individual pupils, additional extracts are 
presented in an appendix. 

van der LOEFF, A. R. Avalanche! New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc. 1958. 219 pp. $2.95. For days on end, the snow had been 
falling, and people in the tiny Swiss village lived in fear—fear of avalanches 
that might roar down the mountain slopes, burying their homes and leaving 
white death in their wake. Then one night when the village lay sleeping, an 
avalanche struck! 
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The next day thirteen-year-old Werner, son of the village school-master, was 
taken with other injured people down to the valley below. He had managed to 
escape from under the mass of snow that had crushed his home, but his parents 
had not been found. During the tragic days that followed, Werner met a group 
of boys from the Children’s Village, an international settlement for war 
orphans, who were helping with rescue work in the mountain villages. These 
boys, too, had lost parents and homes, but not their courage or their under- 
standing sympathy—or their sense of humor. They became Werner’s friends, 
especially Paolo, a young Italian boy. Werner was strong and serious; Paolo 
was quick with both laughter and tears. Together they rescued a little girl, 
ignoring the risk created by new avalanches. 

LOOMIS, EDWARD. End of a War. New York 3: Ballantine Books, Inc. 
1958. $3.95. This book deals with the last months of the Second War in Europe 
and with the months immediately thereafter. In it we follow George Leggett, 
an infantryman, from France through Belgium into central Germany; we meet 
his companions, his enemies and some German women. It is the story of one 
man in the middle of a vast army invading an immense and dangerous continent. 
It is also the story of another invasion: that same man entering and exploring 
and finally conquering vast unknown areas in himself. It is the drama of a 
man discovering who he is by being uprooted from his home; who finds com- 
radeship by killing men; who finds love in denying advantage. It is the story 
of a journey through several Valleys of the Shadow. 

The portraits of Leggett’s companions, Manley and Gallegos and Myers and 
others; the panorama of a continent rolling past behind a truck or inching 
past as an infantryman crawls forward; the pathos of Leggett’s encounter 
with a German girl who first fears him and then creates a kind of fear in 
him; all these are rendered with stunning economy and directness. But in 
essence this is the story of a young man’s lone pilgrimage—surrounded by 
millions and by imminent death—to a perception of the sweetness and dis- 
ciplines and possibilities of life. 

LOWNSBERY, ELOISE. Marta the Doll. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1958. 128 pp. $3. Hanka is next to youngest in a Polish 
farm family. Older sister knows how to do housework, big brother is wonder- 
ful at carving and herding, but six-year old Hanka is not useful for anything. 
She long: for a doll-—-longs so greatly that her older sister gives up a new 
skirt so Hanka can have a beautiful doll. Everywhere that she goes, Hanka 
takes her dear Marta—Grandpa tells stories, they go to a wedding, and the 
little mother explains everything to her child. One day wher she is coasting, 
Hanka loses the doll in the snow. Her grief is almost too great to bear until 
she is prompted to believe the doll will be returned to her. On Christmas Eve, 
Burek, the dog, brings a slightly paler Marta home and the whole family shares 
in Hanka’s happiness. 

MacINNES, HELEN. North from Rome. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1958. 317 pp. $3.95. William Lammiter, a young American 
playwright, goes to Rome to mend his broken engagement to Eleanor Halley, 
there to discover that she has become the fiancée of Count Luigi Pirotta, an 
aristocrat as handsome as he is disquieting. Almost simultaneously, through a 
dramatic chance encounter with a fascinating Italian girl, Rosana Di Feo, 
Lammiter finds himself caught in the strange and hazardous game of interna- 
tional intrigue. And deeply enmeshed in it, he finds Count Luigi Pirotta. As the 
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scope of the drama widens, a world-wide narcotics ring comes into play. Also 
involved are a witty and malicious princess, a Sicilian detective with a flair for 
American slang, a U. S. naval attaché, secret agents of several nations, and 
a colorful assortment of Italians and tourists. With danger and death never 
distant, the action sweeps north from Rome to a tense, unpredictable climax in 
Perugia. 

MADSEN, B. D. The Bannock of Idaho. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 1958. 382 pp. $5. The story of the Bannock is a tragic tale of 
broken agreements, diminishing food supplies, and of a proud and independent 
people who refused the blandishments of white civilization, preferring to cling 
to their old ways. When Mormon missionaries came among them in the 1850’s, 
they were at first well received, but soon the inclination for war and the 
presence of enticing herds of horses and cattle at the Lemhi settlement pro- 
voked the Bannock to another raid. 

Their great chief, Taghee, expressed the problem of his people when he said 
to the governor of Idaho in 1866, “The white people have come into my country, 
and have not asked my consent. Why is this? And why have no persons talked 
to me before? I have never known what the white people wanted me to do.” 
The illustrations include twelve drawings, a colored frontispiece, and an end- 
sheet map prepared by M. D. Stewart. There are also five illustrations from 
photographs. 

MAJDALANY, FRED. Patrol. New York 3: Ballantine Books. 1958. 

155 pp. 35¢. The author, an infantry captain in North Africa, tells about a 
night patrol against the Germans, a small action in the total scope of war, but 
big enough to show all that can be told about why men fear, and about the 
moments of courage that make men great. A story of the desert war. 
. The Battle of Cassino. New York 3: Ballantine Books. 
1958. 217 pp. 50¢. This is the true story from German and Allied sources of what 
happened at Cassino and why. The bloody struggle at Cassino and the con- 
troversies engendered by it form the theme of this book. 

MANCERON, CLAUDE. So Brief a Spring. New York 16: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1958. 452 pp. $4.95. From Europe comes this magnificent pano- 
ramic novel of France in the spring of 1815, when Napoleon Bonaparte re- 
turned from his exile in Elba in his grand if ill-fated attempt to change the 
course of history. This book brings this spring, unique in all history, to pulsing 
life again by recording the events as they affected the lives of two young lovers, 
Paul and Marjolaine, a young revolutionary and a daughter of the aristocracy, 
who find hope and beauty in the midst of the maelstrom swirling about them. 

This historical novel combines a tender love story with amusing dialogue, the 
sense of lusty humor, countless suspenseful episodes of exciting adventures, 
and dozens of characterizations—burning, terribly sincere Paul with his in- 
cisive, reflective mind and the impatience and awkwardness of youth; captivat- 
ing Marjolaine, a heroine with all the charm and sweetness of spring as well 
as courage, a ready wit and a fiery spirit; Rouselle, the caustic dwarf, loyal, 
funny, singing his sad, plaintive songs; Jacques d’Avremont, a man torn be- 
tween cynicism and idealism, the eternal spy who courts danger for danger’s 
sake until he is literally drunk with violence and killing. 

MARSHACK, ALEXANDER. The World in Space. New York 17: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1958. 176 pp. $4.95. This book describes briefly 
but dramatically the background and developments of modern science which 
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have given us our present knowledge of geophysics. The major natural 
phenomena are presented in chapters on The Sea of Water; Ice; The Ocean 
of Air; Magnetism; The Solid Earth; The Ionosphere; The Sun. There is a 
separate chapter on the IGY satellites. 

Detailed consideration is given to each of the thirteen IGY programs: 
Glaciology; Oceanography; Meteorology; Solar Activity; Aurora and Airglow; 
Cosmic Rays; Ionospheric Physics; Geomagnetism; Gravity; Seismology; 
Radioactivity Studies; Latitudes and Longitudes and Measurement of the 
Earth; Rocket and Satellite Exploration of the Upper Atmosphere. The text 
has been read and corrected by IGY chairmen or members of the panels on 
each of these subjects. 

The photographs, drawings, and maps illustrating the text have been care- 
fully selected to emphasize the world-wide character of the IGY and to explain 
the technical’ problems and the equipment involved. Though this book is one 
of the first surveys of the IGY whose developments are reported in daily head- 
lines, its timeliness is not limited to the duration of this great international 
“treasure hunt.” This book gives the reader the unchanging background and 
history of geophysics, as well as explaining the techniques today’s scientists 
are using, the questions they are asking, and the conclusions they may reach 
in years to come. 

MASON, M. E. Kate Douglas Wiggin, The Little Schoolteacher. Indi- 
anapolis 7, Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 1958. 191 pp. $1.95. Miss 
Prinnie’s dame school was just one bench, filled with five-year-old Kate and 
four other children. Dame Prinnie sat near by, with her sewing, and stitched 
away while she tried to teach her pupils the A B C’s. “A-b, ab; b-a, ba,” they 
had to chant over and over, though they were all bored with this lesson. Now 
and then, after they had recited well, Miss Prinnie would treat her pupils to 
a story. But her stories were all about impossibly good children or unbelievably 
bad ones. Nothing very interesting happened in her tales, except that these 
children all died young. 

Kate found it hard to listen to such stories. Her mind had a habit of flying 
away from things that bored her. She wished Miss Prinnie would tell a fairy 
tale, or read aloud from one of Mr. Charles Dickens’ novels, as Kate’s mother 
did. Kate kept hoping for something livelier until the day she discovered that 
poor old Miss Prinnie had no books and didn’t know any interesting stories. 
Kate couldn’t think of anything sadder. Why, already she knew all the stories 
in all the volumes in the walnut bookshelves at home. How dreadful not to 
know any stories! And how lonely not to have any book-friends! 

MASON, G. F. Animal Tails. New York 16: William Morrow and Com- 
pany, Inc. 1958. 95 pp. $2.50. Did you know that when a porcupine climbs 
down a tree it uses its tail to locate the next branch? That a horseshoe crab’s 
tail moves around by means of a socket joint just like a battleship gun? That 
the flukes of a whale propel it in the same way that flippers propel a skin diver? 
The beaver slaps its tail on the water as a warning signal. The tail feathers of 
tropical birds form spectacularly beautiful patterns during the courtship dis- 
play. The dog wags its tail when praised and tucks it between its legs when 
scolded. These are only a few of the ways in which animal tails are used. 

MAYER, MARTIN. Hi-Fi, revised edition. New York 22: Random House, 
Inc. 1958. 128 pp. $2.95. This all-new edition, now recognized as a standard 
guide to the field, gives you everything you need to know about high fidelity. In 
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clear, concise and amusing language, veteran hi-fi commentator Martin Mayer 
presents the background story of recordings and brings you up to date on the 
newest developments. Every component is covered separately in words and 
pictures—tone arms, changers, pickups, styli, amps, preamps, speakers, tape 
recorders. There’s a listing of the finest recordings, and special chapters on 
binaural sound, on choosing the right equipment for the room in which you want 
to use it, on buying wisely, and on maintaining your equipment. 

McCLUNG, R. M. Buzztail. New York 16: William Morrow and Company, 
Inc. 1958. 64 pp. $2.50. Buzztail was nearly six feet long—a giant among 
timber rattlesnakes. He was an old snake and had lived near the same den for 
twelve years. This account of one year in the life of Buzztail conveys a wealth 
of information about the timber rattlesnake. Its diamond-shaped scales of 
different colors and its many rattles give it a distinctive appearance. Its three- 
quarter-inch fangs stab suddenly, like a hypodermic needle, injecting venom 
and providing a deadly method of attack. Once an animal is bitten, it cannot 
save itself, but human beings have learned what to do in such an emergency. 
In this story, the startled Buzztail strikes a careless farm boy, and all the 
steps of taking care of a snake bite are described. 

MILLER, H. L. Gold Medal Plays for Holidays. Boston 16: Plays, Inc. 
1958. 438 pp. $4.75. This prize-winning playwright presents thirty of her one- 
act plays to help young people celebrate holidays and special occasions through- 
out the year. The variety of themes and plots, true-to-life characters, and 
entertaining dialogue will delight children in the middle and lower grades. 
Drama directors and teachers will find the simple sets and easy costuming a 
boon in producing plays for classroom or assembly. These royalty-free plays are 
ideal for celebration of holidays the year round; Halloween, Thanksgiving, 
American Education Week, Book Week, Veterans’ Day, Election Day, Christ- 
mas, Lincoln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Memorial Day, and Flag Day. The comedies, fantasies, and 
historical dramas in this collection are written with unusual skill, imagination, 
and dramatic effectiveness. 

MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. Yellow Eyes. New York 36: Teen 
Age Book Club, 33 West 42nd St. 1958. 192 pp. 25¢. This is the story of a 
young Cougar cub left motherless in the mountain wilderness, and how he grows 
up into a mighty mountain lion. 

MOORE, A. K. The Frontier Mind. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press. 1957. 276 pp. $5. In Kentucky, the first frontier beyond the Appala- 
chians, the author finds a unique ground for examining some of the basic ele- 
ments in America’s cultural development. There the frontier mind acquired 
definite form, and there emerged the forces which largely shaped the American 
West. He reveals the Kentucky frontiersman as a colorful, exciting figure. His 
skill with ax and rifle was legendary. Constant danger bred in him a reckless 
courage. He was ingenious, self-reliant, good-humored in an ebullient, boisterous 
way. About him and his exploits in conquering a savage wilderness and a still 
more savage foe, there gathered a golden haze of myth from which historians 
have never been able to free him. 

To the enormously complex and difficult task of separating the real frontier 
type from the mythic buckskin hero, the author has set himself in this book. 
He finds that the “noble savage” did not possess those high qualities of mind 
and spirit which both his contemporaries and present-day writers have at- 
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tributed to him. His conclusions tend to contradict the prevailing view of the 
westward expansion. He especially questions the wide and uncritical acceptance 
of Frederick Jackson Turner’s theory of the frontier. He denies the notion 
stemming from Turner that the illiterate emigrants possessed vast creative 
powers and made worth-while contributions to government, education, religion, 
and literature. 

MOORE, J. A. Hot Shot at Third. New York 16: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
Inc. 1958. 190 pp. $2.95. This is the story of Don Whitehouse’s climb from 
minor-league baseball to success as third baseman on the Yankee team. As fast 
and lively and real as a World Series game, this story is filled with authentic 
detail and the inside picture of big-league baseball. At the start Don was too 
cocky, and he made some real enemies. He found the going tough, but he played 
hard, even when it seemed that odds were all against him and that he was 
bound to lose. But Don had made friends too, chiefly through his love of the 
sport and his willingness to stick to the game with all the skill and determina- 
tion he had to offer. 

MORAES, FRANK. Yonder One World. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Company. 1958. 219 pp. $3.75. In his journeys through Asia, Europe and the 
New World, the author, one of India’s most distinguished journalists, has en- 
countered paradoxes, conflicts, and contradictions which at once unite and divide 
the East and the West. In his latest book, he compares conditions, ideas, and 
traditions of the key countries of Asia—India, Japan, China, Pakistan, 
Indonesia—and the West, focusing particular attention on Great Britain, the 
United States, and the West German Republic. 

The author points out that science rather than religion is the chief factor in 
the cleavage between East and West, and he shows that, economically and 
technologically, the problems of the West are far different from those of the 
East—the West must save labor, the East absorb it. He views China under two 
governments: Kuomintang and Communist; he compares West Germany to 
Japan. He strongly urges Nehru to dedicate his vast influence and authority in 
India to mobilizing, organizing, and consolidating a decisive moral resistance 
to Communism. “If he fails,” the author states, “he will have failed not only 
India but, it may be, humanity.” 

MORENUS, RICHARD. DEW Line. Chicago: Rand McNally and Com- 
pany. 1957. 184 pp. $3.95. The story of America’s best kept secret now can 
be told. This is the story of the three-thousand-mile Distant Early Warning 
line—America’s electronic Paul Revere. Spanning the northernmost reaches of 
the North American Continent, it stands as an impregnable radar fence against 
large-scale attack across North Polar regions by enemy long-range bombers and 
fighter planes. 

DEW Line is the dramatic account of how the almost impossible task of 
building this final link in the 10,000-mile warning loop around our country 
was accomplished. From the initial period of planning in the summer of 1952, 
from the building of an experimental span across the Arctic shore of Alaska, 
to the ultimate completion of the 3,000 miles of radar installation with the 
back-breaking task of flying in personnel and equipment to build these stations 
in subzero temperatures in the long Arctic nights—all is recounted as the vivid 
story of accomplishment it is. 

The Distant Early Warning (DEW) Line gives our defense command four 
to six precious hours to put air defense into action. This book tells the vital part 
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played by CONAD, our Continental Air Defense Command, the heart and soul 
of our entire defense system at Colorado Springs. Working with CONAD is 
the Ground Observer Corps with its thousands of civilian volunteers throughout 
the United States and Canada. It is, therefore, a story of our country’s system 
of air defense in action. 

MORGAN, E. S. The Puritan Dilemma. Boston 6: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1958. 238 pp. $3.50. John Winthrop and his companions were 
rebels who wanted to put into practice their ideas of a new society. For them 
the New World was a New Canaan set aside by Divine Providence as the field 
for their experiment. But in order to do this, they had to restrain the rebellion 
of others—Roger Williams and his followers, for instance, who brought the 
issue of separatism to a head in the young colony. 

“As they laid out their communities they learned to fear the dangers that 
emanated from other dissenters unwilling to be bound by their restraints,” 
states Oscar Handlin in his Editor’s Preface. “The result was a long conflict be- 
tween the demands of authority and the permissiveness of freedom. To a 
considerable measure, the American pattern of constitutional and responsible 
liberty emerged from more than three centuries of such conflict.” 

Even so strong an advocate of Puritanism as John Winthrop had early 
recognized the complexities and often paradoxical demands of his faith. In 
his position as governor, as in his private life, the central challenge became 
that of reconciling himself to live the most nearly perfect life possible in an 
imperfect world. For Winthrop this idealistic dedication involved devotion. 
courage, and tenacious assurance found only at the cost of painstaking self- 
evaluation. It was no easy matter to bring into harmony the will of man and 
the will of God, and it was more difficult still to serve both God and man at once 
through every action of daily life. But, as the author points out, John Winthrop 
found that “the world, within limits, was plastic and he could lend a hand in 
shaping it.” 

MORSE, CAROL. The Glass House. New York 3: Ives Washburn, Inc. 
1958. 188 pp. $2.75. During this decisive year in the lives of two college fresh- 
men, many things happen both inside and outside college that determine their 
futures and their changing relationships with people. The girls were brought 
up together in a beautiful house that has been christened “the glass house” 
by the daughter of the housekeeper, because it seems to gleam like gless in 
the moonlight. She wants to live there forever, while the other girl, daughter of 
the wealthy widow who owns the house, sees no glamour or beauty in her home 
and wishes only to escape. Completely dissimilar in temperament and outlook, 
the girls approach romance, college life, family relationships, and what the 
glass house represents in surprisingly different ways. All of this means both 
happiness and tears, but eventually real growth in understanding of themselves 
and others. 

NOBLE, IRIS. Clarence Darrow, Defense Attorney. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $2.95. As a defender of unpopular causes, Clar- 
ence Darrow fought in the courts for justice and mercy and established him- 
self not only as this country’s greatest trial lawyer, but also as a great 
humanitarian and fighter for social progress. 

Born in Ohio, Darrow was a school teacher at sixteen, a lawyer at twenty— 
one. But he was dissatisfied with his comfortable country practice, and his 
mind was torn with questions. Should a lawyer prosecute people who were 
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hopelessly driven to crime? Was it their fault that poverty and slums bred 
deformed minds? He brought his family to Chicago, hoping to find the answers 
there, but no one wanted his services. Gradually his luck changed. He worked 
in various positions for the city of Chicago, and then he became attorney 
for a railroad. But his compassion for the underdog and his approval of a 
strike against the railroad lost him his job. Once again conscience had 
triumphed over comfort. 

He battled for the freedom of labor leader Eugene V. Debs, head of the 
American Railway Union, who was charged with conspiracy against the 
government. And as an aftermath of his defense of the McNamara brothers in 
Los Angeles, Darrow himself was arrested on charges of conspiracy to bribe 
a juror, but he was cleared. He went on to defend murderers Leopold and 
Loeb. And his legal duel with William Jennings Bryan at the Scopes anti- 
evolution trial rocked the nation, for it was more than a courtroom battle; it 
was a conflict between freedom of thought and superstitious bigotry. 

NOURSE, A. E. So You Want To Be a Doctor. New York 16: Harper and 
Brothers. 1957. 189 pp. $2.75. A recent medical school graduate unravels for 
high-school and college students (and their advisers) the often baffling and 
complex details of training for the practice of medicine. He discusses the cost 
in time and money, the pre-medical courses rquired, and the procedure for 
applying for admission to medical schools. He then explains in detail the 
curriculum of each year in medical school, showing why each course is included 
and what life is like during those years. He discusses methods of financing 
a medical education, and the special problems of married students. Internship 
and residency are also covered, with explanations of the purpose and value of 
each. For those who want to become doctors and yet cannot secure admission 
to medical school—25,000 applicants annually compete for 7,500 U. S. medical 
school openings—the author also describes careers in fields closely allied to 
medicine. 

O’CONNOR, PATRICK. Black Tiger at Le Mans. New York 3: Ives Wash- 
burn, Inc. 1958. 160 pp. $2.75. Woody Hartford, already winner of the Mexican 
Road Race with his Black Tiger, joins the elite of sports-car racing when 
he competes in the Florida Sebring, and, finally, on the toughest course of all, 
Le Mans. With the help of the superb Black Tiger, the mechanical skills of 
his associates, and his own genius as a driver with real courage, he is out to 
establish the Black Tiger as a sports car of the first rank. Winning at Le Mans 
means top recognition for any car that can come through this twenty-four-hour 
test of racing under every imaginable road condition. The driver who wins 
receives the ultimate accolade of the sports-car world. 

O’DONNELL, J. E. Japanese Folk Tales. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 1958. 192 pp. $5. This book is more than a collection of stories. 
It is a revelation of the common feelings and yearnings all people possess. 
Written especially for American children, it will delight them—and it will 
interest their parents as well. 

The stories tell of bandits and brave soldiers, of a Japanese Tom Thumb, of 
a wonderful journey beneath the sea, of animals and birds that talk. There is a 
story about a kind old man who could make cherry trees burst into bloom 
in mid-winter, and one about a lovely Moon Princess who came to earth for a 
visit. Some of the tales follow themes familiar in Western folk literature and 
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some are reminiscent of the age of the Samurai, the war lords of ancient Japan. 
Although clothed in Japanese garb, the stories could easily be those any mother 
would tell her children. And every American child will find that his little 
neighbors across the Pacific are very much like he is. 

OGILVIE, ELIZABETH. The Fabulous Year. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1958. 224 pp. $3. It’s been a Cinderella summer for Cass—she 
has lost weight, has a new hairdo and, at last, a boy friend! Even though 
Adam is at medical school, he’ll be around for some of the important occasions, 
and a college boy friend is bound to give any high-school girl a lot of prestige. 

The senior year starts off with a bang, for Cass has made her plans and 
is sure they spell success. She will choose the right friends, belong to the right 
clubs, and join the right activities. The plans definitely do not include any of 
the worrisome things which begin happening on the very first day of school. 
Cass refuses to be detoured by Alicia’s problems, or by facing the true nature 
of the Calpurnia Club, or by answering Adam’s searching questions when he 
comes up from medical school on vacation, until suddenly she knows that no 
one can have a truly fabulous year by turning her back on life. 

OLDS, H. D. Detour for Meg. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1958. 
189 pp. $2.95. Until that disastrous day, life was fun for Meg Wakefield. She 
was popular, she loved high school and she was going steady with Clint Bailey. 
Then came the accident in Clint’s crazy little car. No one was hurt, but her 
brother Robert’s physics notes were lost. Somehow, at the impact of the two 
cars, his book must have bounced into the yellow convertible that sped away 
without checking to see if anyone was injured. That book represented months 
of exacting work. If it were not found it meant the loss of Robert’s scholarship 
and doomed Meg’s own hopes for college, since there were not funds enough 
for college for two. Thus began Meg’s desperate search for the owner of the 
convertible. She had to rely on her own detective work, for she couldn’t depend 
on Clint. He had lied in traffic court and blamed Robert for the accident. Despite 
his glamour as captain of the football team, he suddenly seemed shoddy. 

OLFSON, LEWY, adaptor. Radio Plays from Shakespeare. Boston 16: 
Plays, Inc., Publishers. 1958. 203 pp. $3.75. These radio adaptations of ten of 
William Shakespeare’s most popular plays are designed to introduce young 
people to the magic of Shakespeare. The most dramatic scenes have been 
selected and the rich dialogue retained in these shortened versions of the 
original works. The plays in this collection are those which have the greatest 
appeal to young people. Included are five comedies, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Taming of the Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like It, 
and The Tempest; and five tragedies, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, 
King Lear, and Macbeth. 

Full stage production is usually too demanding for the abilities of teenage 
actors, and stage facilities are often inadequate. Participating in these radio 
versions gives young people a true feeling for the plays, without involving 
them in the difficulties of staging. By placing the parts of the great characters 
and reading their lines aloud, young actors are immediately caught up in the 
dramatic situation of the play and the magnificent poetry of the language. 

Technical requirements have been kept to a minimum in these scripts, so 
that the productions can be worked up in very little time. The plays can be 
presented simply by a group reading aloud, with or without a dummy micro- 
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phone, or as elaborately as desired in a fully equipped “live” studio. At the back 
of the book, there is a radio workshop, with production suggestions that will 
be of value and interest. 

OTT, WOLFGANG. Sharks and Little Fish. New York 14: Pantheon 
Books, Inc. 1958. 432 pp. $4.95. The central figure is Teichmann, thrown at the 
age of seventeen into the unspeakable horror and cruelty of modern war on 
the seas. Disillusioned, cynical to the core, he has nothing to hold on to, nothing 
to give but loyalty to his friends and comrades, in the chaos that surrounds 
him. 

This is an explosive book which seem to shout at the reader; if men had to 
bear living through this, why should you be squeamish reading about it? What 
these men had to endure, actively and passively, on a mine sweeper and later 
in a submarine on the prowl, is told with relentless realism, with hallucinating 
force. The author portrays the terrible tension of men dealing and waiting for 
the most appalling forms of death; there is the atmosphere inside the steel 
coffin of a submarine trapped by radar and chased by depth bombs, reducing 
strong men to whimpering lumps of insanity; the screaming nightmare of 
physically and mentally tortured people; the despair of the wounded helplessly 
exposed on rafts in a merciless sea. There are the crude relaxations of shore 
leave, the only comfort of a generation that despises its elders and reacts 
ferociously to their hypocritical patriotism. In Teichmann and his comrades, a 
generation becomes articulate that has faith in nothing, that has only known 
senseless sacrifice to an insane leader. The author pitilessly exposes what it 
was like to fight and die without belief in a cause. His book is a shattering 
indictment of modern war. 


PARADIS, A. A. Dollars for You. New York 3: David McKay Company, 
Inc. 1958. 187 pp. $3. High-school boys anxious to earn extra spending money 
or start a bank account for college will find that this book tells them almost 
everything they need to know about choosing and landing a part-time job or 
starting a profitable business of their own or turning their hobbies into cash. 
This book contains many job ideas: working for others; selling college stickers, 
magazine subscriptions, stationery, etc.; cashing in on a hobby such as playing 
a musical instrument, a talent for art or athletics. In addition, it suggests many 
ideas for starting a service business such as mowing lawns, entertaining at 
children’s parties, running a shopping service, caring for pets, and countless 
others. For boys who are “idea men” or who have special! skills—a nimble brain 
or a clever pair of hands—there ig a listing of the principal contest opportuni- 
ties, any of which offer valuable prizes including cash and college scholarships. 

This book not only tells enterprising boys how they can earn money but 
also how they can gain practical business experience at the same time. Advice 
is given on discovering one’s abilities, making the most of a pleasing per- 
sonality, managing money, understanding what makes business tick, choosing 
between a job or a business of one’s own, preparing a successful sales talk, 
finding customers, and working with others. Useful reading lists supplement 
the text. 

PARKS, A. W. James Oglethorpe, Young Defender. Indianapolis 7, In- 
diana: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 1958. 191 pp. $1.95. James Oglethorpe’s 
great achievement was the founding of Georgia. On February 12, 1733, 
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Oglethorpe landed his colonists on a bluff of the Yamacraw River. There they 
set to work to build Savannah. 

As a boy in England his life was an easy one, full of fun and good times 
in the country. He was curious about everything that went on around him. And 
there was always something to capture his interest on the farm, Westbrook 
Place, his father’s country estate in Surrey. In the spring there was the excite- 
ment of inspecting the baby animals and watching the men do the planting. 
And almost every day there was the thrill of riding his horse through the 
countryside. Once he was brave enough to ride through Ockford Wood, where, 
some said, a ghost lived. 

When Jamie was older, he went to London every winter with his family. He 
liked the color and noise of the city streets that he saw as he walked to and 
from school. But sometimes he saw someone being treated unfairly, and at 
school there was a bully he knew he would have to fight. He was quick to 
recognize injustice, quick to speak out against it, and quick to act for what 
he felt was the right. 

As a man, he fought for better treatment of those who had been thrown into 
prison for their debts. Sometimes the debts they had were very small. While 
he was trying as a member of Parliament to help the debtors, he conceived 
his great plan. Why not found a colony in the New World for these unfortunate 
men whose only crime was lack of money? Through his initiative, courage, 
and a plain, direct manner, James Oglethorpe made the new colony of Georgia 
a success. He fought as a soldier and practical philanthropist to defend what 
he believed in—justice and the new colony. 

PASCHAL, NANCY. Portrait by Sheryl. Philadelphia 7: The West- 
minster Press. 1958. 205 pp. $2.95. In a Nancy Paschal book the first thing 
you notice—and never forget—is that people dream best with their eyes open. 
Bluegreen eyes, for instance, like Sheryl Lane’s—born to the camera with an 
artist’s feeling for what is real beneath the surface. Or warm, brown ones, 
like Kim Roberts’, which appraise a room-remodeling job or the color of a girl’s 
hair with equal ease. 

It’s true, guileless Gran is an exception. Her blindness to human treachery 
only proves, though, how much the combined photographic and apartment 
house business depends on Sheryl. With the studio, inherited from her grand- 
father, the talented, twenty-year-old portrait photographer has no trouble. 
Outsmarting a rival studio owned by unethical Hugh Loftin and acting as a 
rental agent are other matters, and that’s where Sheryl depends on Kim. 

While the Lane Studio begins to profit from newspaper ads and superior 
techniques, tenant trouble compels a new—and expensive—look at the apart- 
ment house. Contractor Kim makes a beautiful alteration, cutting his own 
costs to the bone. But it seems so painfully in vain when a change in the bus 
route leaves the establishment four long blocks from transportation and the 
owners deeply in debt. And this is when Hugh Loftin moves in for the kill, 
driving Sheryl to the most desperate decision of her career. 

PIKE, J. A. The Next Day. New York 22: Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
1957. 159 pp. $2.75. In this book, the author tells how to deal with the urgent, 
practical, day-to-day difficulties—the ones which make it hard to face the next 
day. Here are suggested answers.to problems, expressed in simple, human 
terms. But do not make the mistake of thinking this is “just another self-help 
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book” with a magic formula to cure all ills. This is a readable book, filled with 
interesting anecdotes, sound counsel, and human understanding. 

Planning Commission, Government of India. The New India. New York 11: 
The Macmillan Company. 1958. 422 pp. $5. In 1956, the Indian Government 
adopted the Second Five Year Plan designed to rehabilitate the Indian economy 
and speed the rebirth of India as a modern nation. This book traces the 
development of the Plan, which India calls “its grand strategy in the war 
against poverty.” The main work is divided into three sections: Agriculture 
and Rural Development, Industrial Development, and the Social Sciences. In 
each section, India’s current problems—those of agriculture, population, in- 
dustry, labor, health, housing, and welfare—are examined together with the 
measures that the Plan provides for their solution. 

“If in the course of these five years,” India’s Prime Minister has said, “we 
achieve what we have laid down in our Second Five Year Plan, it will be a 
great victory—one of the greatest that India has won. And not only will it be 
a victory but a prelude to other victories . . . We will have crossed that 
dangerous barrier which separates an under-developed country from a develop- 
ing country, and once we have done that, it will be easier and faster going.” 

PORTUNE, ROBERT. The Old Man and the Sky. New York 16: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1958. 316 pp. $3.95. What happens to a town and its people 
when an old man becomes convinced of the imminent arrival of the men from 
Mars? It took Charlie Ellis a long time to realize that the world wasn’t 
getting any better. In fact after 70 odd years it seemed to him that earth 
was more sinful than it had ever been. Yes, what mankind needed was to be 
saved—and lately from the things coming over the radio and the TV it seemed 
as if beings of a vastly superior intelligence, well able to save the world, might 
be landing in their flying saucers at any moment. So it was that Gramp Ellis 
took his rocking chair out on his front lawn, planted himself firmly in it, and 
announced to the complete indifference of the village of West Madison, Ohio, 
that here he would sit until the Martians arrived. 

This story deals with the final two days of the old man’s wait. In these two 
days, we see the tension and mutual hostility of the crowds of sightseers and 
of the village people until the suspense is no longer bearable. And as the 
crowd’s mood shifts, on that last night of Gramp’s vigil, from amusement and 
curiosity to disappointment and anger, the panic it inevitably generated brings 
destruction and danger for all. 

POWERS, ANNE. Ride With Danger. Indianapolis 7: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc. 1958. 256 pp. $8. A daring young fourteenth-century Irish 
patriot risks his life for his clan and his countrymen by becoming a spy in the 
service of a powerful enemy, a tyrannical English lord. Thomas Gilman’s mission 
takes him from England to France, then Ireland, through battles on land and 
sea. The author, an experienced novelist, has here turned her hand for the 
first time to a story for young people. 

QUEEN, ELLERY, JR. The Green Turtle Mystery. New York 36: Teen 
Age Book Club. 1958. 192 pp. 25¢. Djuma and Bin weren’t sure they believed 
in ghosts. 

REYNOLDS, B. L. Cabin Boy and Extra Ballast. New York 17: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1958. 256 pp. $2.95. This sea story—and family story—tells 
of the voyage of the Daruma from Japan to Honolulu. To build and sail a boat 
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had been a lifelong dream of Mr. Andrews, and it finally came true when he 
was sent to Japan to do some special work. When the Daruma was built, the 
whole Andrews family and their Japanese crew set sail. Exciting things 
happened—a typhoon—a volcanic eruption—and of course there was always 
the interest of everyday living on a boat. Steve, who was cabin boy, and Joan 
“extra ballast” came to understand each other far better, and there was also 
a growing understanding of Takada San, the strange, “difficult” member of the 
crew. While the story is fiction, the author recently made a voyage of this 
type, and the book is based on her sailing experiences. 

RICHARD, I. A., and C. M. GIBSON. English Through Pictures, Book 2. 
New York 20: Pocket Books, Inc. 1957, 255 pp. 35¢. With the help of pictures 
and footnotes, the learner sees what every new word does. The book also puts 
together important ideas handed down from the past. 

RICHBERG, D. R., and BRITT, ALBERT. Only the Brave Are Free. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1958. 365 pp. $6. Two men of 
scientific training in law and history here present a short, scholarly review of 
the growth of self-government in America. Within the compass of a single 
volume, the authors, close friends for a quarter of a century, have combined 
their talents to produce a reliable summary of the sources, the methods, and 
the results of more than three centuries of fruitful political experimentation 
since Pilgrim days and the signing of the Mayflower Compact. 

Whether we face a revolution which involves a radical break with the past 
or whether we can solve the problems which lie ahead by a continued applica- 
tion of the hard-earned lessons of our history, the authors of this book, though 
they disagree as to methods, are united in their belief that our national ex- 
periment in self-government will and should continue, and that its success, as 
in the past, will depend upon the number of voters who read and think for 
themselves. 

RICHMOND, C. J. Handbook for Dating. Philadelphia 7: The West- 
minster Press. 1958. 64 pp. $2. In this book the author starts right at the 
beginning to tell you how to go about dating—the right way—the thoughtful 
way—the way that helps you be attractive as your own sincere self and not 
just on the surface. But the book is not a vague pep talk about having the 
right ideas. It is exactly what its name says—a handbook. It gets right down 
to cases and tells you how, when, and what you should do to be popular in the 
best sense. 

RIESENBERG, FELIX, JR. The Vanishing Steamer. Philadelphia 7: The 
Westminster Press. 1958. 224 pp. $2.95. When a submarine is mysteriously 
blasted close to a Florida beach, seventeen-year-old Bill Barrett is swept into 
the vortex of an espionage scheme designed to establish secret launching sites 
for missiles in the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico—to enable an enemy 
to knock out the United States in an atomic war. 

Bill, already appointed to the United States Naval Academy, joins a small 
but remarkable counter espionage group whose mission is to locate a “vanishing 
steamer.” The mystery ship is contacting U-boats, collecting scientific data, 
and organizing supply depots at remote islets. Her officers, crew, and some 
unknown leader have discovered a way to make the ship vanish completely. The 
search for this elusive vessel throws Bill and his friends into violent contact 
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with desperate and determined men at sea and ashore during a West Indies 
hurricane and a hair-raising chase through the Windward and Leeward Islands. 

ROARK, GARLAND. Captain Thomas Fenlon, Master Mariner. New York 
18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $2.95. The story of Captain Thomas 
Fenlon’s fifty-four years on ship transportation is a saga of the sea, an epic 
in maritime history. Tom ran away from an orphanage and at ten worked back- 
breaking hours for a grocer in New York City. Threatened with a beating 
because of a mischievous prank, he fied to the Erie Canal. He had always 
loved ships, so he found jobs on barges and became a steersman. Later he signed 
onto an oyster boat, not realizing they were engaged in illegal traffic and he 
became a fullfiedged pirate at twelve. Refusing the money due him, he sailed 
for New York, fell overboard, and survived by a miracle. After that his life 
was one long adventure. 

ROSENBERG, MORRIS. Occupations and Values. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press. 1957. 162 pp. $4. What sort of things do college students look 
for in their “ideal” jobs? Are they chiefly interested in making a good deal of 
money, as some writers seem to think, or do they want quite different things 
from their work—a chance to be creative and original in their work, to use 
their unique skills and talents, to work with people, to help others, to exercise 
leadership on the job, to be independent of the supervision of others, etc.? Why 
does the college student consider these values important? What influence do 
they have on his decision to follow a particular occupation? 

Students place strong emphasis on the chance to work with people; many 
are convinced that having “a pleasant personality” or possessing “the ability 
to get people to like you” is an essential ingredient for occupational success. 
We even find that the individual’s attitude toward humanity in general, his 
“faith in people,” exercises an important influence on his occupational values, 
his occupational choice, and his willingness to use unscrupulous means in order 
to achieve success in his career. Personality factors are also shown to play an 
important role in the decision process. Students who are self-confident or 
insecure, who are aggressive, compliant, or detached in their orientations, are 
shown to vary in a meaningful way in their occupational values and choices. 

ROUSE, W. H. D. The March Up Country. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press. 1958. 222 pp. $3.95. In 401 B. C. the Middle East was as much 
the center of world attention as it is today. Ten thousand Greeks joined the 
army of Cyros marching on Babylon to overthrow the great King of the 
Persians, Artaxerxes. Among the Greeks was an Athenian gentleman, 
Xenophon, who went along as a Sightseer but soon found himself cast in the 
main role. At Cunaxa, Cyros’ forces met and resoundingly defeated the 
tremendous army of the King, but Cyros was killed while leading the attack. 
Stranded a thousand miles from home, the Greeks chose Xenophon as their new 
leader. The Wealthy Athenian squire rose to the challenge. Using every trick 
of the pioneer in hostile territory, he brought his men back to safety. 

SAKAI, SABURO; FRED SAITO; and MARTIN CAIDIN. Samurai. 
New York 3: Ballantine Books. 1958. 272 pp. 50¢. The personal story of 
Japan’s greatest living fighter pilot. 

SCHONFIELD, H. J. The Authentic New Testament. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1958. 480 pp. 50¢. A translation 
from the Greek for the general reader. 
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SHERBURNE, ZOA. Princess in Denim. New York 16: William Morrow 
and Company, Inc. 1958. 249 pp. $2.95. It was the photograph that started 
the whole thing. The girl in the wide straw hat, faded shirt, and denim jeans 
was as real and natural as a kitten. You could almost feel the wind blowing 
against her face and brushing the blond hair away from her temples. Eden 
was the girl. Her mother was dead and she kept house for her father, an Oregon 
berry grower. Steve was the boy who took the picture, and, before he even 
showed it to her, he had entered it in the local beauty contest to decide who 
would be the Tulip Princess. So he had no one but himself to blame when Eden 
won the contest—and met Johnny Halloran. Johnny was the publicity man who 
hitched his wagon to Eden’s star, because he believed she might win more 
important contests and even become Miss America. 

SHOCKET, M. Cing Annees De Francais. New York 22: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1958. 146 pp. $1.50. The material is intended to capture the 
reader’s interest and stimulate his desire to continue learning the language. 
Although this is not an exclusively ‘direct method’ book it is primarily offered 
to those teachers who either dispense with English entirely, or like as much of 
the lesson as possible to be in French. The text should lend itself readily to 
the usual means of conveying the meaning by drawings, simple explanations 
in French and words of similar and opposite meaning, and should serve as a 
good ‘springboard’ for extensive ‘question and answer’ work, varied conversa- 
tion and activity. 

The overriding aim of the whole course is to render the student articulate 
in accurate and living French. The emphasis from the very first is on compre- 
hension, activity, speech, and sentence construction. Opportunity is given for 
dramatization. Chapter XIV has been written especially for practice with a 
tape-recorder, although the use of the machine is not essential. The puppetry 
in Chapters XII and XIII is likewise optional. If puppets are used, every mem- 
ber of the class can be employed in some capacity. 

SHUEY, R. M.; E. L. WOODS; and E. M. YOUNG. Learning About Chil- 
dren. Philadelphia 5; J. B. Lippincott Company. 1958. 304 pp. $3.60. This book 
is a revision of Child Care and Guidance by Goodspeed, Mason, and Woods. 
It has a new title, a new organization, and much new material. It is especially 
planned for use in high-school classes teaching child development, under this 
title or under another such as family living, homemaking, or home management. 
The reading lists at the end of each chapter include books and pamphlets 
written for students of high-school age. The films suggested are appropriate 
for this audience. Terms used which may not be part of the vocabulary of 
the high-school student are defined in a glossary at the end of the book. 


This book will also prove valuable for beginning classes in adult education 
and for introductory college courses in home economics, nursery education, 
or elementary education. With its five parts, it lends itself to flexible use by 
students and teachers. The order, as suggested by the part titles is a chronologi- 
cal one, beginning with the care of infants and concluding with the care of 
children between six and twelve years. Each part may be used as a separate 
unit; or a selected topic—eating, playing, guidance—may be considered for 
each age level from infancy through twelve years of age by using the pertinent 
material in each of the five parts of the book. 
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SINGH, R. L., and LOWNSBERRY, ELOISE. Gift of the Forest. New 
York 3: Longs, Green and Company, Inc. 1958. 308 pp. $3.75. To Ti Bim, a 
child of rural India, the jungle was the most mysterious and beautiful place 
on earth. And when, on his birthday, the forest makes him a gift of a tiger cub, 
Bim’s joy knows no bounds. Keeping Heera is difficult at first, for the village 
sorceress frightens the people with her prophecies of woes to come because of a 
tiger in their midst. Slowly Heera wins the people’s admiration, but swiftly 
grows the love between the tiger and his young master. Even Danu, the pet 
monkey, and Bindi, the small cat, become Heera’s playmates and learn to love 
him. 

But when the tiger is grown to his full greatness and strength, the com- 
pound is too smal]l—the jungle is in his blood—and he is a royal prince of the 
forest’s wildness. Small Bim’s heart is nearly broken when Heera goes to seek 
his free forest heritage. When Heera returns, now indeed a huge, fear-inspiring 
beast to all but Bim and his gentle grandfather, the villagers are again afraid 
and try to put the royal cat behind cage bars. Bim knows his proud beautiful 
pet was born to freedom, and so he helps Heera escape, promising to join him 
again “tomorrow or tomorrow.” 

SMITH, R. G. Principles of Public Speaking. New York 10: The Ronald 
Press Company. 1958. 382 pp. $4.25. This College textbook is an approach to 
the essentials of speech preparation and delivery which reflects the findings 
of modern semantics, psychology, and sociology. Concisely written in a fresh 
and direct style, this volume should prove equally useful for the traditional 
full-year course in public speaking, for second-semester courses, for special 
classes of beginning students with high-school training, and for adult classes. 
Based on sound and familiar speech doctrine and classical orientation, it 
analyzes every facet of successful public speaking—speech materials, speech 
development and techniques, the audience, and the speaker. 

The author’s own successful teaching experience and his extensive research 
are combined to bring particularly helpful discussions of ethical appeal, self- 
confidence, and operational reasoning. A nine-point analysis of rhetorical goals 
allows more precise teaching of the role of purpose and its relation to invention 
and composition. 

The book includes a discussion of the Dewey decimal and Library of Con- 
gress systems of library organization as aids in gathering speech materials. 
Each chapter contains questions which aid students in mastering the informa- 
tion presented. The book is divided into six parts: Part I. Introduction: Com- 
munication in Modern Society—Preparation and Delivery; Part II. The 
Audience: Planning for the Audience and Occasion; Part III. Materials: 
Selecting the Speech Purpose, Topic, and Title—Finding Materials—Analyzing 
and Arranging Materials—Language for Gaining Response; Part IV. The 
Speech: Appeal Through Ethos—Appeal Through Emotion—Intellectual Sup- 
port, Reasoning Traditionally—lIntellectual Support, Reasoning Operationally 
—Persuading—Developing the Speech—Concluding, Beginning, and Bridging; 
and Part V. The Speaker: Introduction and Delivery—Increasing Confidence— 
Communicating by Body—Communicating by Voice—Listening and Evaluating. 

SNYDER, L. L. The First Book of World War II. New York 21: Franklin 
Watts, Inc. 1958. 96 pp. $1.95. Simply but dramatically the author sketches 
the background of the conflict, the hatreds and inequalities growing out of 
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World War I, the political and economic turmoil of the world between wars, 
the rise of the great dictators. From the desperate heroism of Dunkirk and the 
Philippines to the dropping of the atom bomb, here is the long, hard struggle 
between the dictators and the free world, Hitler’s conquest of Europe, the 
“phony” war, the fall of France, the bombing of London, the Russian and 
African campaigns, the U-boat war, the war in the Pacific, and at last the 
great Allied victories that brought an end to the dictators. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs which are memorable in themselves, this is a book for all 
ages. 

SPEARE, E. G. Calico Captive. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1957. 284 pp. $3.50. Early one morning in the year 1754, the stillness of 
Charlestown, Vermont, was shattered by shrill war whoops and the terror 
of an Indian raid. Young Miriam Willard, on a day which had promised new 
happiness, found herself instead a captive on a forest trail and caught in the 
ebb and flow of the French and Indian War. 

It was a harrowing march north. Miriam could only force herself to the 
next stopping place, the next small portion of food, the next icy stream to be 
crossed. At the end of the trail waited the Indian gantlet and perhaps a life of 
slavery. Mingled with her thoughts of Phineas Whitney, the young man on his 
way to Harvard who had captured her heart at the fort, was the crying of 
her sister’s baby, Captive, born on the trail. Miriam and her companions 
finally reached Montreal, a city of shifting loyalties filled with the intrigue 
of war. Here by a sudden twist of fortune, Miriam met the prominent Du 
Quesne family, who introduced her to a life of fashion and luxury she had 
never imagined; Hortense, the French girl who taught her that friendship 
knows no nationality; and Pierre, the dashing young coureur de bois who 
compelled her to make the most important decision of her life. 

SPICER, D. G. Festivals of Western Europe. New York 52: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue. 1958. 287 pp. $5. This book includes 
descriptions of some of the principal festal events of twelve different countries: 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. It is a companion volume 
to the author’s Yearbook of English Festivals published by Wilson in 1954. For 
each country, the cycle of the Christian year has been followed with the addi- 
tion of local saints’ days and regional celebrations that are typical of certain 
localities or varieties of peasant culture. No national or political holidays have 
been included; the festivals described are the religious feast days and the 
anniversaries of “days of joy” which occur in the annals of the church and are 
deeply rooted in the hearts of the people. 

The author has written about European festivals as a reporter who has 
seen and participated in many of the joyous traditional events which she 
describes. Supplementing the colorful description of the various festivals 
dependent upon Easter to the year 1987 are a glossary of festival terms and 
a bibliography of helpful books in English and other languages. The book also 
includes an index to festivals by country and an alphabetical index by festivals. 

STEVENSON, AUGUSTA. Virginia Dare, Mystery Girl. Indianapolis 7: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $1.95. In August 1587 the first 
child of English parents was born in what is now the United States. Her 
birthplace was on Roanoke Island, just off the coast of North Carolina. She 
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was christened Virginia Dare—a name that has been surrounded by mystery 
since shortly after her birth. 

What became of little Virginia and of the Roanoke Colony—the “Lost Colony 
of Sir Walter Raleigh”? Was the child given into the hands of friendly 
Indians and brought up as one of them? No one knows the true story; the 
settlers, whose coming is firmly detailed in history, vanished without a trace. 
But from the author’s rich imagination comes this story of what Virginia’s 
life and adventures might have been as an adopted daughter of Chowanoc 
Indians. 

Renamed White Flower, Virginia became the beloved daughter of Osocan 
and New Moon. Happily she learned the skills of an Indian maiden. And she 
was readily accepted as one of the tribe until Sea Gull, the daughter of the 
medicine man, Pooneno, grew jealous of the white child’s superior talents. 
White Flower had been chosen to lead the line of dancers at the corn-planting 
festival, she could shoot a bow and arrow with a sure aim, and she was a won- 
derful storyteller, popular with the great Chief Skiko’s young son. The crafty 
Pooneno, who feared and hated white men, was only too glad to believe Sea 
Gull when she said that White Flower used magic against her in contests of 
skill. He began to plot against the white child, to have her banished from the 
tribe. 

STEVENSON, R. L. The Black Arrow. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1957. 288 pp. $2.75. Like Treasure Island, this story first appeared as 
a serial under the penname of Capt. George North. Stevenson invented this 
story of the War of the Roses after long and deep browsing in the famous 
Pastor letters. This book has been prepared especially for young readers. 
Illustrated with 21 drawings. One of the Dent’s children classics. 

STRONG, C. S. Seal Hunters. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
1958. 221 pp. $3. This book takes the pedigreed Norwegian elk hound and his 
Lapp master, Magne Jenssen, into new and exciting adventures in Spitsbergen, 
the fascinating Norwegian Artic island province only a few hundred miles 
from the North Pole. Boy and dog find an inspiring new friend in Captain 
Gunnar Jakobsen of the Troms sealer Norsel. They are invited to travel with 
the Norsel as it carries on an ice-breaking chore in Spitsbergen, opening up the 
Far North coal mines so the ships can carry their cargoes to Norway. From 
Spitsbergen they are transported to East Greenland, where the great seal 
herds are sought by the hunters. When one of the shore parties loses its way 
and falls captive to a dangerous sealing pirate, Snow King demonstrates 
his canine cleverness in helping the Jakobsen brothers and their crews to track 
down the pirate and rescue Magne and other members of the Norsel’s crew who 
have been taken prisoner. They complete their expedition in a literal “blaze of 
glory.” 

SUMMERS, J. L. Prom Trouble. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 
1958. 224 pp. 25¢. A story of high school life. 

SWARTHOUT, GLENDON. They Came to Cordura. New York 22: 
Random House, Inc. 1958. 224 pp. $3.50. In one sense, this is a novel based 
on our abortive Punitive Expedition in 1916 against Mexico’s famous revolu- 
tionist and bandit, Francisco (Pancho) Villa. In another, and truer, sense it 
is an exploration of the human heart and of one of its most mysterious at- 
tributes—courage. It concerns itself with Major Thorn, Awards Officer of 
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the campaign, ordered by General Pershing to escort five cavalrymen slated 
for the Medal of Honor (men of Socrates’ so-called “golden race”) across the 
barren state of Chihuahua to Cordura and safety. With the group is the hot- 
blooded “Geary woman,” a prisoner suspected of treachery. 

Major Thorn is tortured by what he mistakenly believes to be a secret. In an 
earlier action he has been unable to summon up the courage appropriate to an 
officer and a gentleman; he has, in fact, been guilty of cowardice. That is why 
the heroes in his charge fascinate him, why he worships them. However brutally 
and even bestially they may react on the almost impossible trek—beset by 
hunger, thirst, lust, fever, and fear—he feeis dedicated to accomplish his 
mission of shepherding them to Cordura, so death cannot cheat them of per- 
sonally receiving the supreme award for their one-time magnificent conduct. 
He has a fixation to understand and to save them. How Thorn, because of this 
compulsion, forces his way against fearful odds through desert country and 
moral jungle, and how chance solves the seemingly insoluble, makes a unique 
reading experience. 

SYMONDS, G. W. D. The Tree Identification Book. New York 16: M. 
Barrows and Company, Inc. 1958. 272 pp. (8%” x 11”) $10. The author 
presents a method for practical identification based on details seen by the eye, 
a system that can be put to immediate use by anyone young or old, inexperi- 
enced or experienced. The book is divided into two parts: Pictorial Keys, de- 
signed for genus identification, and Master Pages for species identification. 

In the Pictorial Keys, such features as leaves, flowers, and fruit are grouped 
in separate sections each forming a Key. Within each Key, these features are 
arranged for easy reference. For example, leaves with similar details are seen 
next to each other, so that they can be compared and their differences easily 
noted. Under each picture of a specific detail in the Keys is a number which 
refers to a Master Page. 

The Master Pages bring together all the details of any given tree, including 
a picture of the whole tree. Whenever a particular genus, such as oak, includes 
two or more species, these are shown together to contrast their differences. 
Throughout, all photographic details are actual size or, when not, similar de- 
tails are always reproduced in the same scale. Each page is tab-indexed for 
quick reference. There is a standarized order of presentation. There are over 
130 different trees described in the book. Unique additional features add to the 
value of the book—the Bark Key alone is the most comprehensive ever published 
on the subject. It is a book designed for everyone—the beginner or expert tree- 
enthusiast, the teacher or student from elementary school through postgradu- 
ate work, and the professional botanist. 

TEDFORD, JACK. The Giant Book of Family Fun and Games. New York 
21: Franklin Watts, Inc. 1958. 560 pp. $6. This book will tell you what to 
plan and take to make family outings, picnics, and camping trips a frolic from 
start to finish. It gives “ice-breakers” to get parties going, hints to stir things 
up at big get-togethers, and smart ideas for an evening’s entertaining or un- 
expected, hurry-up hospitality. 

This book will stock your family “fun chest” with games and entertainment 
for years to come. Here is a key to family happiness through unforgettable 
hours of playtime companionship, creating an atmosphere of love, security, 
warmth of benefit to all. Today, with increasing leisure time bringing new 
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what-to-do problems for all, the family that knows how to play will get the 
most out of life—and give the most to its young people of every age. 

TELLER, EDWARD, and A. L. LATTER. Our Nuclear Future. New 
York 10: Criterion Books, Inc. 1958. 184 pp. $3.50. What will be the con- 
sequences of the use of nuclear energy in peace and in the cold war? What are 
the dangers and the opportunities for the individual, the nation, and the human 
race? To answer these questions two nuclear physicists have written this concise 
and authoritative account of what is known about the basic nuclear processes. 
They explain clearly and simply the effects of radioactivity and discuss possible 
military uses and the probable consequences of nuclear fission and fusion. By 
presenting the facts, the authors make it possible for us to make intelligent 
judgments about a problem that may affect the life and health, the safety and 
progress of all of us. 

TRACY, HONOR. Silk Hats and No Breakfast. New York 22: Random 
House, Inc. 1958. 207 pp. $3.50. The author took a little trip the length of 
Spain, from ‘he parched south to those northern plains where the rain in Spain 
falls, mainly. She rode in unbelievably ancient loca] buses from one backwoods 
village to another, and exposed herself to the wildly unpredictable offerings of 
Spanish workmen’s restaurants. She also exposed herself to the countless de- 
lights for soul and eye that the inquisitive and open-minded traveler can find in 
Spain. And though she might occasionally have lost— nay, mislaid—her temper 
in this often infuriating land, she never misplaced her wit. 

TREECE, HENRY. Men of the Hills. New York 10: Criterion Books, 
Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $3.50. About four thousand years ago, a horde of fair- 
haired, sun-worshiping warriors crossed over the sea to conquer and enslave 
the small, dark-skinned “Men of the Hills” who lived by planting barley and 
hunting with crude flint weapons. Lalo the Otter was the son of the chief of 
the Men of the Hills. His was a rugged existence—hunting, learning the skills 
of battle, and growing into leadership. And what a savage introduction he had 
to manhood—on the same day he killed his first wolf he was forced to kill his 
first man! 

Then the nomadic conquerors came, driving their cattle before them. They 
were everywhere, riding their strong horses, flinging their copper spears. The 
Men of the Hills gave way before the invaders. Before the day was out, Lalo 
saw his father slain and his kingdom destroyed by the Sun King’s men. How 
Lalo escaped and lived by his own strength and skill; how, helped by his guar- 
dian Kaa and accompanied by his dog Yan, he did his best to aid his beleaguered 
people; how he befriended Cradoc, the boy who would one day rule the wild 
nomads; and how the boys formed an allegiance that would bring a chance of 
survival to both—all these adventures are told in this novel. 

TUNIS, J. R. The Kid Comes Back. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 
1958. 240 pp. 25¢. This is the story of how Roy Tucker of the Dodgers over- 
came his handicap. 

. Schoolboy Johnson. New York 16: William Morrow and 





Company, Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $2.95. Strike one! What a fast ball! The batter 
never saw it. Strike two! Schoolboy wasted his third pitch, then burned in his 
fast ball again; but this time the batter was ready. He met it squarely and the 
ball soared majestically into the distant bleachers. The young pitcher slammed 
down his glove and gave it a vicious kick. The shouts that had greeted the 
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homer died away. A strange, unpleasant silence fell over the ball park. In the 
next inning, Schoolboy Johnson blew up completely. 

The Dodgers were in the thick of a pennant drive and they badly needed the 
games he could win for them, if only he could learn to master his own tempera- 
ment. The manager, in despration, turned him over to a wise old veteran, 
himself a pitcher, but it took more than Speedy’s counsel, more even than the 
change-up Speedy taught him, to turn Schoolboy into a winning pitcher, and 
a man. How this came about is an interesting story. 

VAN EVERY, DALE. Our Country Then, Tales of Our First Frontier. 
New York 17: Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 1958. 317 pp. $4.50. Through 
the adroit interweaving of fact and fiction, a master historian and storyteller 
presents a fascinating picture of the earliest American frontier in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. Characters from five of the author’s best- 
selling novels perform against a real background to illustrate new factual 
material. Skillfully connected, these tales provide a running narrative of 
exciting history. 

This book portrays the days of the West when frontiersmen battled the 
weather, the distances, and Indians. This is the story of the determined 
pioneers who made our country with their hands, with their daring, ingenuity, 
and gunpowder. We travel them on flatboats as they wallow perilously down the 
great rivers. Beyond the Mississippi, we follow them through 1,500 miles of 
seemingly endless plains, where there was no wood and little water. 

We share the adventures of a homesteader, a lonely trapper, a shrewd 
trader, and the hair-raising experiences of a girl who was capturcd by Indians 
on the way to her wedding. All of these people and many more played their 
parts in the conquest of an inhospitable world, where survival depended upon 
the instant interpretation of the overturned pebble, the bruised blade of grass, 
or the screech of a bluejay. 

The author gives us a panoramic and colorful picture of the almost forgotten 
manners and customs of our country then. This is top-drawer Americana, 
history in terms of the people who made it. Here are the people who had the 
dreams and met the hazards of an unknown continent, the West fifty years 
before the covered wagon. 

Van Nostrand’s Scientific Encyclopedia. New York 3: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 1,849 pp. (8%” x 11”) $30. The 
world of modern science has in the past decade progressed swiftly across 
hitherto impassable barriers. It has penetrated every phase of life, dominating 
the whole atmosphere of our times, from agriculture and education to war 
and politics. Never was it more important to have available for finger-tip use 
a single volume that offers a reliable, understandable guide to this new world. 

This is a standard one-volume scientific and engineering encyclopedia—a 
comprehensive reference library of the major sciences and fields of technology. 
Prepared by outstanding authorities, it gathers together in succinct, easily 
used form the virtually innumerable facts of modern scientific knowledge and 
achievement. 

Now in its third edition, greatly enlarged, completely revised and reset, it 
reflects not only basic principles, but also the tremendous practical advances 
of our times in atomic energy, in the penetration of outer space, in the fields 
of biochemistry where the frontiers against disease and age are being steadily 
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advanced. So complete and accurate that it supplies the information needed by 
the professional, so simply written that it can be understood by any reader— 
it is a survey of mathematics, the physical and biological sciences, engineering 
and medical technology presented in a form available in no other single book. 

Its clear and revealing text is enhanced by more than a thousand illustrations 
in color and black and white, which make the words come alive and give new 
clarity to difficult concepts and abstruse ideas. The effective plan of cross- 
referencing knits together the fourteen thousand articles, making instantly 
available the fundamental principles and practical applications of any chosen 
subject. 

VAUGHAN-JACKSON, G. Animals and Men in Armor. New York 22: 
Hastings House, Publishers. 1958. 90 pp. $3.75. Animals have worn armor 
since the days of the dinosaurs and many still do. Man came on earth millions 
of years after the dinosaurs and soon learned to fashion weapons and armor 
to protect himself. Did you ever think how alike these two kinds of armor are? 
This book presents this similarity in both picture and story form. The 
dinosaurs that roamed the earth millions of years ago were wonderfully 
equipped with armor plate that helped to protect them against their enemies. 
And today’s animals in armor, the turtles, alligators and hedgehogs, are still 
beautifully protected by nature to last another hundred million years. By 
comparison with the evolution of armor in nature, man’s span of existence on 
earth is brief indeed. Yet what he has managed to accomplish in that time is 
remarkable. From his primitive beginnings, he has swept from stone axes and 
leather shields, through the intricate armor of Greek and Roman days, to the 
amazingly beautiful creations of the Middle Ages. 

VEBLEN, THORSTEIN. The Theory of Business Enterprise. New York 
22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1958. 224 pp. 50¢. 
Reveals how business enterprise and the machine process have become the 
prime movers in modern culture and why the destiny of civilzation rests upon 
the dynamics of the businessman. 

WALDEN, A. E. Today Is Mine. Philadelphia 7: The Westminster Press. 
1958. 176 pp. $2.95. “Kentwood Goliath,” is the tough rival whom players call 
Holly. They refer, of course, to her prowess as center halfback on Kentwood 
High’s field hockey team. But as readers of this book will know, the nickname 
in its biggest sense fits Holly Harkins, leader extraordinary. That kind of 
stature is bound to draw fire from the ranks. And what happens when the 
sniping starts reveals to the enemy, and to her, whether she’s only an officious 
female or one who stands truly above the crowd. 

Born with the executive urge, she’s terrific as vice-president of the senior 
class, as chairman of the girls’ athletic association, as president of the extra- 
mural riding group. It takes Holly to engineer a win on the Ditto Dance issue— 
to solve the Turf Club’s need for horses—to be a tactician in emotions with a 
pint-sized shrew like Leslie Cooke. 

WALDO, W. H. Better Report Writing. New York 22: Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation. 1957. 239 pp. $4.75. Here is fingertip help with the chronic 
problems of scientific expression for all technical report writers. This handy 
desk guide presents authoritative facts on the important details of effective 
scientific composition, style, division of reports, tables, illustrations, and use of 
words. The book is purposely written as a quick reference instead of a classical 
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exposition of technical English. It simplifies the solution of writing problems 
for all technical authors. Three appendices condense a vast amount of informa- 
tion on abbreviations, symbols, and hyphenation. This is the first easily readable 
guide in book form for the practicing report writer. Whatever field or scientific 
endeavor you’re reporting, this handbook contains much profitable information 
for you. 

WALL, G. W. Gifts from the Forest. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1958. 96 pp. $2.95. From our great forests come many of the articles 
we use in everyday life. Conservation and careful reforestation are necessary. 
This book shows how this is taken care of by lumber companies. It shows, too, 
the responsibility of individual citizens. Here are pictured all the steps from 
tree to finished product, with dramatic pictures taken in California forests. 
We see the careful cutting of the tree, the fall of a giant, the loading of large 
and small logs on powerful trucks, and the machinery that makes logs into 
lumber. We meet the men who work in the industry and find out something of 
their special skills, the tools they use, and their equipment. The end papers 
show the important forest regions of this country. 

WALTERS, HUGH. Blast-off at 0300. New York 10: Criterion Books, 
Inc. 1958. 187 pp. $3.50. When a strange series of domed objects suddenly 
appears on the moon’s surface, Western scientists plan to send up a rocket to 
investigate. They do not have one large enough to carry a man, but for 
defense purposes they must find out at once if the domes are artificial or natural. 
The dilemma seems insoluble until the rocket expert, Sir George Benson, meets 
Chris Godfrey, a seventeen-year-old honor graduate in science who stands a 
fraction over four feet ten inches! Sir George wastes no time in asking the 
boy if he will take the lead role in the first manned rocket into space; and 
Chris shows that his courage more than compensates for his size when he 
accepts without hesitation, despite the desperate risk it involves. 

The weeks that follow are packed with constant briefings, experimental 
flights, and careful examinations. Chris is closely guarded and the purpose of 
his training is kept from all but a few key men. He learns to adjust his body 
to tremendous pressure, to control his movements during “free fall,” and 
to direct the telescope toward the strategic spot on the moon’s surface. As the 
day for blast-off approaches, the nerves of the men at the proving grounds 
grow taut. The knowledge that some member of the intimate group of 
scientists who control the rocket is traitor makes the tension all but unbearable. 

WEEKLEY, R. S. The House in Ruins. New York 22: Random House, 
Inc. 1958. 254 pp. $3.50. This is the story of some men of Mississippi who 
could not accept defeat after Appomattox, and thus brought tragedy upon all 
but one of their band. Back to the little town of Cold Fork they came: Craw- 
ford, the eldest and the leader, consumed with a desire for revenge; Lyle, 
Crawford’s nephew, unsure of the rightness of his uncle’s plan but unable to 
go against him; and Howie, a neighbor boy, who went along as unthinkingly 
and as quickly as he acted when he drew the fastest gun in the area. Waiting 
for them was Crawford’s wife Leah, with Abner, the little Negro boy who had 
escaped from the big house nearby. Alone in the mansion was Mrs. Tinley, 
who had lost more than her worldly possessions when her home was sacked. 
In Cold Fork, Crawford made allies of several of the townspeople. And together 
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with Lyle and Howie, he began his campaign of theft and sabotage to harass 
the Union troops in the area. 

WELCHONS, A. M., W. R. KRICKENBERGER, and H. R. PEARSON. 
Plane Geometry. Boston 17: Ginn and Company. 1958. 592 pp. $3.88. This 
book is based upon the earlier editions of the Welchons-Krickenberger plane 
geometries. This new text retains those features of the older ones which have 
proved themselves most desired by teachers and best adapted to the needs of 
pupils. It has added new features to keep the book in line with the latest 
accepted thinking in the field of geometry teaching and learning. 

In this text, considerable attention is given to helping pupils understand the 
nature of deductive proof—the role of definitions and the undefined terms, the 
meaning of and use of assumptions, the meaning of logical sequence, and the 
requirements of necessary and sufficient conditions. Attention is given to 
helping pupils see how experimentation, induction, and deduction must supple- 
ment each other in scientific reasoning. Attention is also given to helping pupils 
discover proofs for themselves. Opportunities are provided whereby pupils may 
practice deductive reasoning in problem situations similar to those they meet 
in everyday living. And throughout the book, pupils are encouraged to think of 
geometry as a logical system of thought which relates each theorem to other 
theorems. 

The new text helps pupils see the interrelationships which exist between 
geometry and other fields of mathematics—arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, 
analytic geometry, and solid geometry. A section on approximate numbers helps 
to make clear the role of these numbers in the field of geometry. The skills 
acquired in earlier mathematics courses in arithmetic and algebra are main- 
tained and extended. This work is an integral part of the course and is in- 
troduced where it is most useful in geometry. Illustrations and problem ma- 
terials showing the uses of gometry include the newer discoveries and engineer- 
ing feats. 

Since interest in one of the greatest motivation forces in any study, the 
authors have attempted throughout the book to interest pupils in the study 
of geometry. The illustrations show applications of geometry to art, nature, 
industry, and engineering. In the problem material, there is an application of 
geometry to various trades. At many points in the book, the usefulness of 
geometry as an aid to everyday reasoning is explained, and the pupil is en- 
couraged to strive for clear thinking in his daily life. Brief references to the 
history of geometry also add interest. Color, used as an effective teaching aid, 
also adds to the appeal of the book. 

In the early pages of the book pupils are led to see the need for basing a 
conclusion on proof rather than on observation and measurement. Proof is 
introduced gradually throughout the first three chapters. The role of the unde- 
fined terms, definitions, and assumptions is discussed. First proofs consist of 
simple one-step if-then-because relationships, many of them equations. 

The most important propositions and corollaries are marked with two stars; 
the subsidiary propositions and corollaries are marked with one star; and the 
less important propositions and corollaries, including the theorems in optional 
subject matter, are unmarked. This system of marking is the result of a study 
of the relative importance of the propositions, in which the authors took into 
consideration the reports of leading organizations. 
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By organizing the text into eighteen chapters, the authors have provided for 
a high degree of flexibility and adaptability to various classes and curricula. In 
some places footnotes have been provided to show possible variations in sequence 
of topics. Any or all of the last four chapters may be omitted without destroying 
any sequence. Footnotes in the preceding chapters designate appropriate times 
of presenting Chapters 16 and 17. The abundance of excercises in the text also 
increases its adaptability. 

To provide for individual differences, three levels of work are provided. 
Exercises marked A are for all pupils, those marked B offer additional work 
for pupils having more ambition and interest, and those marked C are a 
challenge to the exceptional pupils. A minimum course consists of the proofs 
of the propositions and corollaries marked with two stars, an informal treat- 
ment of the propositions and corollaries marked with one star, and some of the 
A exercises. A medium course consists of the proofs of all starred propositions 
and corollaries, exercises in A groups, and some exercises in B groups. A maxi- 
mum course includes the proofs of additional propositions and corollaries and 
some exercises in th A, B, and C groups. Some of the optional work can be 
assigned. No class can be expected to do all the exercises in this text during one 
school year, but some exceptional pupils may be able to do so. 

WESTERVELT, V. V. Getting Along in the Teen-Age World. New York 
16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1957. 158 pp. $2.50. Life in your teens can be great 
fun, exciting and rewarding, if you know how to realize your own possibilities 
for becoming your best self. Teenagers can solve their own problems if they 
know where they are going and why. So this book challenges them to think about 
their lives from a new point of view, with a new goal in mind, and provides a 
guide for self-analysis and comparison with other teenagers, all in terms of 
the subjects the teenagers themselves want to know more about. 

There are so many things teenagers would like to know. How can you make 
friends with people you most want to be friends? How can you keep your 
friends from losing interest in you? How can you become popular and a leader 
in school affairs? How can you learn to get along with everybody? How can 
you get the date you really want, and manage it when you get it? What is best 
to do about smoking and drinking? How can you become really happy? This is 
a practical handbook to help teenagers get through those perplexing years 
happily and satisfactorily. 

WHITE, L. D. The Republican Era: 1869-1901. New York 11: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1958. 416 pp. $6. In this book, the author covers the years 
beginning with Grant’s administration and ending with the assumption of the 
presidency by Theodore Roosevelt in September 1901. Over these formative 
years, the author traces the changes, expansion, and progress of the great 
government departments and the personalities of the men at the helm. 

The years from 1869-1901 marked the gradual restoration of the authority 
of the President after it had been nearly wrecked by the impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson and the abnegation of Grant. During these years, the Civil 
Service Commission began its work, and the “spoils system,” inaugurated by 
Jackson, was gradually expelled from the public service. New ideals of the 
role and function of government, sometimes against the stubborn opposition, 
gradually took hold. Besides a five-fold expansion in the civilian payroll, two 
new departments, Justice and Agriculture, were added to the government 
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establishment. This important period in our history—covering the administra- 
tions of Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, and McKinley— 
heralded the dawn of a new century, in which would be enacted profound 
political, social, and economic changes. 

WHITE, ROBB. Secret Sea. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 1958. 
336 pp. 35¢. Twenty-one adventure stories—a search for sunken gold. 

WIBBERLEY, LEONARD. The Coming of the Green. New York 17: 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $3.50. This is the success story 
of the Irish in America—a story full of ferment, a brave tale of people who 
fought against great odds with invincible courage and hope. Once despised, 
the American Irish are no longer a distinct class. Today they are honored and 
loved by their fellow citizens. The Irish began their emigration to America, 
driven by dreadful conditions in eighteenth and nineteenth century Ireland. 
The author gives a panoramic view of these circumstances and paints the 
desperate lot of the emigrant—his efforts to raise money for an Atlantic cross- 
ing for himself and his family, his grim odyssey in the “coffin ships” of the 
nineteenth century, his penniless arrival on these shores, and the subsequent 
prejudice and exploitation with which he was met. Against this background, 
the Irishman’s progress is viewed: his work in building the railroads of the 
nation; his rise in trades and professions; his reckless bravery and loyalty 
as he fought during the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, often in all-Irish 
regiments; and his struggle for education and a place in our nation. 

WILKIE, K. E. George Rogers Clark, Boy of the Old Northwest. Indi- 
anapolis 7: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $1.95. For days 
George had looked forward to leading the procession. His pony, Soldier, pranced 
and danced. George sat up straight in the saddle. The wagons began to roll. 
The Clark family was leaving Albemarle County, Virginia, for Caroline County, 
farther east, where they would be safer from attacks by the Indians. Soldier 
jogged easily. The wagons bumped along behind. Already the distant blue wall 
of the mountains seemed much farther behind them. 

Redheaded George Rogers loved the woods and woodcraft. He trained a 
pup to be his hunting dog, and together they spent hours tramping through 
the woods. This is where George felt happiest, and this is where George dreamed 
of the wild frontier far beyond the rugged country he had known in Albemarle. 
He was a good woodsman, quick-thinking, daring when danger threatened, 
courageous and kind. Young George Rogers was quick to act when a thief was 
caught prowling through his uncle’s plantation home. And, without a thought 
for his own safety, he plunged into a raging stream when his two younger 
brothers were marooned on a tiny island. Instinctively, he took command in 
emergencies and proved himself a natural leader among his brothers, sisters, 
and friends—good-humored, likable, trustworthy, resourceful, filled with a 
zest for the hard life of the wilderness. 

WILLIAMS, BERY, and SAMUEL EPSTEIN. The Great Houdini. New 
York 36: Teen Age Book Club. 1958. 288 pp. 35¢. The life story and secrets 
of the master magician. 

WILLIAMS, JEANNE. To Buy a Dream. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $2.95. Once you picked a dream you would be buying it 
with all your days and hopes and strength. Barbara knew what she would 
buy if she were free to do so—a chance to act, to move on a stage where things 
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were bigger than lifesize, to make dreams real. But Barbara Castle was stuck 
on a Texas citrus farm. Her friends had all gone off to college. Her mother 
was dead, and she felt responsible for her ailing father and her young brother 
Tommy, who insisted on speaking Spanish and preferred the companionship 
of Raymundo, a Mexican wetback, to Americans his age. At eighteen, such 
responsibility seemed cruelly unfair. Than Dave Paulson, an agricultural stu- 
dent, came to work on the farm. Barbara could have liked him a lot, but he 
frustrated her by encouraging Tommy’s interest in Mexican tradition. When 
she joined the Little Theatre in town, she met Air Cadet Mike Darrough. His 
dreams of the theatre matched her own, and suddenly life became vibrant and 
glamorous. 

WILLIAMS, W. C. I Wanted To Write a Poem. Boston 8: Beacon Press, 
Inc. 1958. 112 pp. $3.95. Here is a living insight into the creative process 
itself, as it developed in one of the most illustrious writers of our time—one 
of the few contemporary writers who has worked successfully in every literary 
form. The vigor of the spoken word is here retained in its full power, and the 
reader has the extraordinary sensation of sitting in on the discussions in an 
intimate way, almost of participating in them. At the same time, Mrs. Williams 
suggested and recalled details which might otherwise have escaped mention. 
Thus the three-part interviews grew, rich in recollections and dreams, colorful, 
personal, and pulsing with vitality. 

WRIGHT, L. B., and V. L. FREUND, editors. The Tragedy of Hamlet. 
New York 20: Pocket Books, Inc. 1958. 196 pp. 35¢. This is one of the Folger 
Library general reader’s Shakespeare. Contains a lengthy introduction and 
has text on one page and notes about that page on the facing page. 

WYNDHAM, LEE. Dance to My Measure. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc. 1958. 191 pp. $2.95. After a summer as a dance apprentice with a stock 
company, Shelley realized that she wanted to be a choreographer rather than 
a performer. She wanted to be another Agnes de Mille, a Hanya Holm, a Jerome 
Robbins. She worked at Labanotation, a method of recording dance steps that 
can be read like music so that dancers have a score and are not reliant on 
memory alone. For her original presentation in the year-end student com- 
petition, she composed a number that showed the problems of a dancer working 
with and without a score. 

The following summer Shelley had the biggest thrill of her life when Miss 
Rogers made her assistant-choreographer at the famous Mill Brook Playhouse. 
Now she knew she was headed in the right direction. Craig Randall, the 
producer’s assistant, tried to be friendly, but men did not interest her, not 
after what Paul had done. She kept telling herself that people didn’t matter— 
only work. 

Then a backstage accident hospitalized Miss Rogers and Shelley had to take 
on the responsibility of choreographing a new musical. She realized how 
necessary human relations were, that people were as important as knowledge, 
that warmth and understanding could inspire confidence more than force and 
drive; and she realized too what Craig’s devotion and affection could mean 
to her future as a choreographer—and a grown-up woman. 

WYSS, J. R. The Swiss Family Robinson. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc. 1957. 351 pp. $2.75. This new version is meant to super- 
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sede all the English versions now current, which are based either on the first 
English rendering of 1814 or W. H. Kingston’s abridgment of a French trans- 
lation, or on nineteenth-century elaborations of both, all having in common 
a certain moralizing ponderousness not to be found in the original tale, whose 
naive and zestful clarity Miss Clark’s rendering goes far to recapture. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


Adventures of the Inquiring Mind. Detroit 2: Public Relations Staff, 
General Motors Corporation. 1957. 62 pp. Some General Motors scientific and 
engineering contributions of the last half-century. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. Some- 
thing To Steer By. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 
American Association of School Administrators. 1958 (January). 12 pp. 
Thirty-five proposals for better preparation of school administrators. 

THE AMERICAN ROUND TABLE. People’s Capitalism, Part II. New 
York: The Advertising Council, Inc. 1957. 25 cents. An inquiry into the social 
and cultural trends in America under our system of widely shared material 
benefits. Digest report by David M. Potter. 

ANDERSON, J. T. From High School to College with a Scholarship or 
Loan. Columbia: South Carolina State Department of Education. 1958. 41 pp. 
A comprehensive listing of college scholarships available for South Carolina 
high-school graduates. 

ARMSTRONG, W. E. The Teacher Education Curriculum. Washington 6, 
D. C.: The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, Mills 
Building, 17th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 1957 (September). 16 pp. 
A working statement developed by the Council for submission to the profession 
for study and evaluation. Also available from the same source are: Standards 
and Guide for Accreditation of Teacher Education; A Statement of Purposes, 
Policies, and Procedures; and Fourth Annual List of Institutions Accredited by 
NCATE. 

Australia in Facts and Figures, Number 54. Melbourne, Australia: Wilke 
and Company, Ltd. 1957. 84 pp. Prepared and issued by the Australian News 
and Information Bureau under the authority of the Minister for the- Interior, 
this is an official summary of Australian policy, economy, and administration 
during the June quarter, ending June 30, 1957. 

Background for Mutual Security, Fiscal Year 1959. Washington 25, D. C.: 
U. S. Printing Office, 1958. 30 pp. Prepared by the Department of State, the 
Department of Defense, and the International Cooperation Administration. A 
summary presented to the Congress in February 1958. 

BARBASH, JACK. The Labor Movement in the United States, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 262. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street. 1958. (February) 28 pp. 25 cents. One of a series published 
by the Public Affairs Committee, a nonprofit educational organization founded 
in 1935 “to develop new techniques to educate the American public on vital 
economic and social problems and to issue concise and interesting pamphlets 
dealing with such problems, derived wherever possible from the long-time 
studies of leading research institutions.” 
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BATHURST, E. G., and WILHELMINA HILL. Conservation Experiences 
for Children, Bulletin 1957, No. 16. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 1957. 192 pp. 75 cents. A source of good practices and informa- 
tion for elementary-school teachers and supervisors. The needs of teachers were 
kept in mind in this compilation of curriculum experiences which boys and girls 
have with natural resources. 

BLOUGH, R. M. When People Profit. New York 6: Public Relations De- 
partment, U. S. Steel Corporation, 71 Broadway. 1958. 17 pp. Free. An address 
before the Automotive Parts Manufacturers Association in Detroit, Michigan, 
January 31, 1958. 

BOSTWICK, H. S., and R. R. BARR. Chilton’s Automotive Job Sheets for 
Vocational, Technical, and High Schools. Philadelphia 39: Chilton Company, 
56th and Chestnut Streets. 1958. Volume I: The Engine with Supplement on 
the Fuel System, (contains 51 job Sheets for pupil use); Volume 11: The 
Chassis, (contains 34 Job Sheets) ; and Volume III: The Automotive Electrical 
System (contains 33 Job Sheets). The Job Sheets in each volume are perforated 
and punched for a 3-ring notebook, thus making each book readily adaptable 
for the pupil to tear out a unit, complete it, hand it in to the teacher for 
evaluation and correction, and file it in the student’s loose-leaf notebook for 
study and future reference on the part of the student. Each Job Sheet is care- 
fully organized so that the students can easily follow the instructions. Likewise, 
illustrations form an important part of the instructional procedure. Accompany- 
ing the books is a 95-page Teacher’s Manual and Source Book. 

BROWN, J. D., and FREDERICK HARBISON. High-Talent Manpower 
for Science and Industry. Report Service No. 95. Princeton, New Jersey: In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Department of Economics and Sociology, Princeton 
University. 1957. 98 pp. $3. An appraisal of policy at home and abroad. An 
introduction, two essays entitled “Considerations in the Determination of an 
American Policy” and “The Development of Human Resources in the Newly 
Industrializing Countries” and a Conclusion are presented. 

The Brussels World’s Fair. New York 17: Hill and Knowlton, Inc., Inter- 
national Division, 150 East 42nd Street. 1958. 36 pp. A pictorial and textual 
description of this fair, the first universal exhibition in nineteen years. From 
April 17 through October 19, 1958, fifty nations, seven international organiza- 
tions, and the private industry and public agencies of six continents unite in 
this project. 

CAMPBELL, TOM. The Iron and Steel Industry. Cambridge 38: Bellman 
Publishing Company, Box 172. 1958. 32 pp. $1. Contains the history of the 
iron and steel industry, qualifications for employment, training required, 
methods of entry, opportunities for advancement, earnings, general trends in 
the industry, and sources of further information. 

College Women on the Job. Boston 15: Simmons College, 300 The Fenway. 
1958 (February). 12 pp. A Simmons College bulletin. Miss Hanson, the place- 
ment director, and the directors of the various schools list typical alumnae 
at work. 

Colonial Life in America. Williamsburg, Virginia: Colonial Williamsburg, 
Division of Interpretation, Film Distribution Office, Goodwin Building. 1958. 
20 pp. Describes films, filmstrips, and slide-lecture programs available by this 
non-profit educational organization. Pictorial. 
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COLTHARP, JOE. Production of 2 x 2 Inch Slides for School Use. Austin 
12: The University of Texas, Division of Extension. 1958. 80 pp. $2; with 
discounts as follows: 2 to 9 copies, 10 per cent; 10 to 99 copies, 25 per cent; and 
100 and over, 33% per cent. Handbook No. 7 in the “Bridges for Ideas” series 
attempts to satisfy the questions of many, many teachers for a resource guide 
to help them personally in the preparation of 2 x 2 slide material for teaching. 
Some of the inexpensive and simplified methods of producing slides are sug- 
gested as worth-while classroom activities. Attention is given to the importance 
of local production; to equipment and supplies needed; and to techniques used 
in copying, processing, and mounting slides. Sources of materials and equip- 
ment are listed. 

Commission on Mathematics. New York 27: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 425 West 117th Street. The Commission, an activity of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, is eager to distribute information concerning 
its activities to all who are interested and maintains a mailing list for this 
purpose. One may have his name placed upon this list by writing to the Execu- 
tive Director at the above address. Current pamphlets are entitled: Modern 
Math and Its Place in the Secondary School; Objectives of the Commission on 
Math of the College Entrance Examination Board; The Math of the Seventh 
and Eighth Grades; and The Education of Secondary-School Math Teachers. 


COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL ACTION. Report on the Situation in 
America as to Illiteracy. Washington, D. C.: Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Pan American Union. 1957. 13 pp. (June 28, 1955). Contains factual informa- 
tion about illiteracy in countries in the Pan American Union. Also from the 
same source are: Study on Vacation Colonies for Students, (June 17, 1954, 16 
pp.); Bases for the Development of Programs of the Geography and History 
of America in Secondary and Higher Education for the Purpose of Promoting 
Inter-American Understanding and Solidarity, (December 4, 1953, 78 pp.) ; and 
Study on the Dissemination and Understanding of the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, (August 28, 1953, 18 pp.). 

Curriculum Design. Brooklyn: Publication Sales Office, 110 Livingston 
Street. 1956 (October). 22 pp. 25 cents. Descriptions by charts which give an 
over-all view of the curriculum of the New York City schools arranged by 
grade level and by subject areas—elementary, secondary, and handicapped. 


DAVIS, F. J., and GEORGE STOLL. Speaking to Youth. Louisville, 
Kentucky: Paul’s Workshop, Inc. 241 East Walnut Street. 44 pp. 25 cents. This 
booklet describes a plan whereby youth may have the opportunity to hear 
local outstanding persons from a large variety of professions. For full 
particulars about this program for youth, write to the above address. 

Dental Hygiene Aptitude Testing Program. Chicago 11: Council on Dental 
Education, American Dental Association, 222 East Superior Street. 1957. 19 pp. 
This brochure has been prepared by the American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion, the national organization for the profession of dental hygiene. It provides 
answers to some of the questions concerning dental hygiene as a career for 


women. 

THE DISARMAMENT STAFF, THE WHITE HOUSE. Pathway to 
Peace. Washington 25, D. C.: The U. S. Government Printing Office. 32 pp. 
United States proposals for the control and reduction of arms. 
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DULLES, J. F. The Role of Negotiations. Washington 25, D. C.: Public 
Service Division, Department of State. 1958 (January) 15 pp. This address 
by the Secretary of State was delivered before the National Press Club in 
Washington, D. C., on January 16, 1958. 

The Dynamic Army. Philadelphia 4: Product Information, Missile and 
Ordnance Systems Department, General Electric Company, 3198 Chestnut 
Street, 1958. 24 pp. (11” x 8%”). Free. Describes the Army’s program of 
manpower, firepower, and mobility. 

Education in France, No. 2. New York 21: Cultural Services of the 
French Embassy, 972 Fifth Avenue. 1958. (January). 58 pp. Free. Published 
four times a year. Contains an editorial by Monsieur Edward Morot—Senior 
Cultural Counselor, Representative in the United States of French Universities; 
News Summary; Excerpts from the speech made by M. Sarraith, Rector of the 
University of Paris, at the Ceremonial Opening, November 7, 1957; a section 
on secondary education and Franco-American cultural exchange; correspond- 
ence, and a bibliography. 

Education Session, Report of Proceedings at the Forty-Fourth National 
Foreign Trade Convention. New York 6: National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 
111 Broadway. 1957 (November). The session was built around the theme, 
“The Role of Education in International Business.” 


Employment Opportunities for Women, Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 263. 
Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office. 1957. 30 pp. 20 cents. 
This report on employment opportunities for women in various occupations and 
professions is of primary interest to students and their counselors. It should 
also prove of value to employers, schools, placement workers, and others in- 
terested in improving the skills of the nation’s work force. 


Employment Outlook in Teaching. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1957. 12 pp. 15 cents. Presents information on employment 
outlook, earnings, how to qualify for employment, and nature of the work. 
This is a reprint from the 1957 Occupational Outlook Handbook ($4). There 
are 64 other reprints available, varying from 5 cents to 35 cents. A complete 
set of the 65 reprints may be purchased for $7.55. 


Energy for the Nation, Bituminous Coal. Washington 5, D. C.: National 
Coal Association, Educational Section, Southern Building. 1958. 40 pp. Free. 
This publication is an effort to record and document the changing patterns 
in the coal industry, to point up coal’s place as a vital energy source. Teaching 
aids on bituminous coal available without charge are Class Report, a 16-page 
full-color booklet in which a group of students tell their classmates all about 
the beginnings, history, production, and use of bituminous coal; The Genie 
Story, a 16-page full-color cartoon booklet about a schoolboy who needs help 
in giving a talk on coal, and is taken by a genie on an exciting journey to 
unfold some of the hidden magic in a lump of bituminous coal. Single copies 
of the following charts are available without charge: Cutaway View of an 
Underground Mine; Map of Coal Areas in the U. S. A.; A Miracle of Modern 
Chemistry; Information on Filmstrips. Articles for the teacher available 
without charge are Coal—A General Survey; The Coal Story; The Beginnings 
of Coal. 
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Equalization of Property Assessments. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association. 1958. 31 pp. Single copy, 40 cents. Discounts on 
quantity orders are: 10 per cent on 2-9 copies and 20 per cent on 10 or more 
copies. The booklet is designed to promote interest in: (1) improving the ad- 
ministration of the property tax; and (2) increasing the productivity of 
public education’s most important source of income; (3) attaining equity in 
state support for schools. This publication by the Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance of the National Education Association was made possible 
by the NEA’s expanded program of service. 

FAUST, C. H. Toward Understanding American Education. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press. 1958. 30 pp. 50 cents. Part of the Founders 
Day celebration at Antioch College is the Founders Day lecture, established 
by the Trustees in 1955. This is the lecture delivered on October 5, 1957. 


FEDER, D. D.; J. F. BISHOP; W. S. DYSINGER; and L. W. JONES. 
The Administration of Student Personnel Programs in American Colleges and 
Universities. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1958 
(February). 46 pp. $1. 

Federal Programs in Higher Education. New York: Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 1958. 20 pp. A summary of an all-day 
discussion by the trustees at the 51st annual meeting of the Foundation, on 
November 21, 1956. Reprinted from the 1956-57 Annual Report. 


FRANZEN, C. G. Foreign Language in the Curriculum. Bloomington: 
Division of Research and Field Services, Indiana University. 1958 (January). 
30 pp. $1. A bulletin of the School of Education of Indiana University. 

Free Television and the American. People. New York: Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc. 1958. 48 pp. Free. An examination of free TV programming 
and its audience today and a consideration of the issues posed by pay TV 
proposals. 

GAVER, M. V. Every Child Needs a School Library; also Books and 
Libraries, Tools of the Academic World by Flora B. Ludington and Not 
Reservoirs, the Public Library by A. H. Parsons, Jr. Chicago 11: American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street. 1958. 16 pp. Available in quantities 
only at the following prices: 5 copies, $1.25; 10 copies, $2; 25 copies, $3.75; 50 
copies, $6.50; 100 copies, $12. These pamphlets deal with the status, needs, and 
prospects of school libraries, public libraries and college and university 
libraries. ‘ 


GOINS, J. T. Visual Perceptual Abilities and Early Reading Programs. 
Chicago 37: The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue. 1958 
(February). $2. An investigation in the field of visual perception with special 
references to reading. An effort is made to define the nature of the reading 
act and certain aspects of the reading process have been explored extensively. 
The study had two purposes: (1) to ascertain the level of competence in 
visual perception of first-grade children and the correlation of their perceptual 
abilities with their achieyement in reading, and (2) to determine the effect 
that training in recognition of visual forms would have on progress to read. 

Handbook on Adult Education in California, Revised. Sacramento: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 1957 (November). 64 pp. This newly 
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revised handbook provides information for superintendents and principals on 
the procedures for establishing and maintaining adult education programs in 
their communities. 

Highlights in the History of Forest Conservation. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1952. 21 pp. 15 cents. Presents in chronological 
order from colonial day to the present some of the highlights of the forest 
conservation movement in the United States. Also available from the same 
source are Waters of Cowetta (24 pp. 20 cents). Highlights the result of 
twenty years of streamflow studies and borrowing text and pictures from the 
documentary film, “Waters of Cowetta”; and Materials To Help Teach Forest 
Conservation (4 pp.), a bibliography. These three publications are free in 
single copy to teachers from the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 

HILL, F. W., and E. J. CERVENY. Community Use of Schools. Min- 
neapolis: Board of Education, Office of Superintendent of Schools. 1958. 20 pp. 
A compilation of the general rules, regulations, and fees governing community 
use of the schools in Minneapolis after the close of the school day. 

IFFERT, R. E. Retention and Withdrawl of College Students. Bulletin 
1958, No. 1. Washington 25, D. C.: United States Government Printing Office. 
1957. 177 pp. 65 cents. This study inquires into the extent and character of 
retention, transfer, and withdrawal of undergraduate students in a group of 
representative institutions in higher education. 

An Invitation to Teachers for Opportunities Plus. Garden City, New York: 
Sewanhaka Central High School, District No. 2, 158 Convert Avenue, Stewart 
Manor. 1958. 12 pp. Sewanhaka Central High School is interested in securing 
additional teaching personnel because of its past and anticipated future growth. 
This booklet is designed to tell briefly about the schools and community. A 
cordial invitation to apply for a teaching position is given. Applicants must 
meet New York State secondary licensing requirements for the subjects taught. 

JOHNS, R. L. The Property Taz and Public School Financing. Washington 
6, D. C.: Division of Legislation and Federal Relations, National Education 
Association. 1958. 6 pp. Free. A look at the problem of school financing in the 
next ten years with suggestions for tax sources other than property for school 
revenue. 

JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATON. Code for Cataloging Music and 
Phonorecords. Chicago: American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street. 
1958. 94 pp. $2.25. A revision of the preliminary edition following a re-examina- 
tion of the fundamental principles basic to the cataloging process with the 
result that the analysis and conclusions of the committee have some variances 
from the preliminary Code. 

JONES, S. S. America’s Role in the Middle East. Chicago 10: Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue. 1958. 68 pp. One of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary School experimental units for 
high-school use. 

KIDD, K. P. Instructional Materials for Mathematics Classes. Gainesville: 
University of Florida, College of Education, 317 P. K. Yonge Bldg., Materials 
of Diffusion Projects. 1958. 32 pp. One to 3 copies, 40 cents each; 4 to 9 copies, 
85 cents each; 10 or more copies, 30 cents each. Includes reference materials, 
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audio-visual materials, free and inexpensive materials, commercial sources, 
tests, and other resources for mathematics classes. 

KIPPER, J. F., Coordinator. School Mental Health Project, Second Year 
Report. Detroit 1: Michigan Society for Mental Health, Inc., 153 East 
Elizabeth. The purpose of the project is to help the schools of the state make 
the learning environment and conditions such as to insure the development 
of mental health among children and youth; this purpose to be sought chiefly 
through the provisions of special training and assistance in mental health 
education for teachers and other school personnel. This report reviews the 
changes that have evolved during the first two years. It emphasizes mainly 
those activities in the second year of the project (August 1, 1956—July 31, 
1957). A summary with recommendations and a projection of teacher education 
programs for the third year complete the review. 

LAFITTE, LUCETTE. La Ferme Du Pere Mathieu. New York 22: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 32 East 57th Street, 1958. 64 pp. 50 cents. Easy 
reading in French. 

MANN, G. C., and J. W. GETSINGER, revised by S. E. Sworder. 
Development of Adult Education in California. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. 1957 (December). 99 pp. This bulletin includes a 
description of the development of adult education in California from its be- 
ginnings to the present. 

MEDER, JR., A. E. Modern Mathematics and Its Place in the Secondary 
School. New York 27: Commission on Mathematics, 425 West 117th Street. 
1958. 13 pp. Some important characteristics of modern mathematics. 

A Modern Trade Agreements Acts—Key to World Markets. New York 17: 
United States Council of the International Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 103 
Park Avenue. 1957 (November). 24 pp. 50 cents. With this report the Council 
offers recommendations for revising the Trade Agreements Act when this 
basic directive for our trade policy comes before the Congress. 

The Mutual Security Program, Fiscal Year 1959. Washington 25, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office. 1958 (February). A summary presentation 
by the Department of State, the Department of Defense, and the International 
Cooperation of Administration. The sections are: (1) Background for Mutual 
Security, (2) The Program by Function, (3) The Program by Region, (4) 
Related Matters. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION RESEARCH DIVISION. 
Special Memo. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association. 1958 
(February). 31 pp. 50 cents. This report brings together, through 4es and 
charts from pertinent statistical series, the answers of questions most fre- 
quently received by the NEA Research Division on the economic status of the 
teaching profession. It presents the latest figures on consumer prices, pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, teachers’ salaries, earnings of other occupational 
groups, and the impact of the Federal Income Taxes. The discussion is held 
to a minimum as tables and charts are largely self-explanatory. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. Academic Year Institutes for 
Science and Mathematics Teachers. Washington 25, D. C.: National Science 
Foundation. 1958. 4 pp. For academic year 1958-59. 

Summer Institutes for Science and Mathematics 





Teachers. Washington 25, D. C.: National Science Foundation. 1958. 17 pp. 
Announcement for summer of 1958. 
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The Point of Beginning: The Social School District. Washington 6, D. C.: 
American Association of School Administrators of the N.E.A. 1958. 16 pp. 
50 cents. A progress report of the A.A.S.A. Commission on School District 
Reorganization. 

Proceedings of the Second Annual Admissions Conference. Atlanta: Direc- 
tor of Testing and Guidance, Regents, University System of Georgia. 244 
Washington Street, S. W. 1957. 50 pp. $1. A series of papers dealing with the 
general theme of “Selective Admissions in the University System: The Problem 
and Search for Solution.” 

Public Health Nurses for the Nation. New York 16: Department of Public 
Health Nursing, National League for Nursing, 2 Park Avenue. 15 pp. 50 cents. 
Because of the slow increase in the number of entrants into public health, the 
rates of public health nurses to population will decline unless immediate steps 
are taken. This booklet, in order to forecast the future, has looked at what we 
now have, at what our experience has been in the past, and at some of the 
scientific and sociological trends that have brought us to where we are today. 

Public Understanding and Support for Education. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Publications Division, American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W. 1958 (February). 5 pp. Free. A statement of the problems and 
policies of the Commission of the American Council on Education. Also avail- 
able from the same source is Higher Education and National Affairs. 

RESEARCH BULLETIN OF THE NEA. Ten Criticisms of Public 
Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association. 1957 (De- 
cember). 44 pp. Single copy 80 cents; 2 to 9 copies at 10 per cent reduction; 10 
or more copies at 20 per cent reduction. The public schools answer their critics 
in this new NEA Research Division study. Section headings are Introduction; 
Control of Public School Policy; Progressive Education; Life Adjustment 
Education; Promotion and Practices; Discipline in the Public Schools; Intro- 
duction in Classical and Modern Foreign Languages; Science and Mathematics 
in high school; the Education of Gifted Children, Moral and Spiritual Values; 
and Teacher Education. 

ROBINSON, H. A. You... and Your Career. New York 19: P. F. Collier 
and Son Corporation, 640 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 24 pp. 25 cents, 10 or more 
copies, 10 cents each. The author analyzes the educational requirements and 
the prerequisites for 120 different employment classifications. As an added 
service to teachers, librarians, and guidance directors and to those interested 
in Audio-Visual education, a selected annotated bibliography of 12 motion 
picture films on Career Guidance is included on the inside back cover. 

SCHWARTZ, PAUL. editor and publisher. Folk Dance Guide, eighth 
annual edition. New York 3: Record Press, Inc., P. O. Box 342, Cooper Station, 
93 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 28 pp. $1. An extensive survey of folk and ethnic 
dance planned primarily to fulfill the need for authenic data of practical 
significance. 

SIMMONS, H. T. The Aircraft Industry. (Vocational and Professional 
Monograph No. 94) Cambridge 38, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Company, Box 
172. 1958. 32 pp. $1. Contains the history of the aircraft industry, qualifications 
for employment, training required, methods of entry, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, earnings, general trends in the industry, and sources of further 
information. 
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SIMPSON, R. E. Driver Instruction, revised edition. Sacramento: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 1958. 97 pp. This guide for driver 
education and driver training is in five parts: Part One, Organization and 
Administration of the Driver Instruction Program; Part Two, Driver Educa- 
tion; Part Three, Driver Training—Manual Shift; Part Four, Driver Training 
—Automatic Shift; Part Five; Driver Training Using the Drivotrainer. 

SMITH, N. B. Be a Better Reader, Book I. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 129 pp. (8%” x 11”) $1.32. This book is designed (1) 
to develop special skills needed for effective reading in the different areas of 
science, social studies, arithmetic, and literature; and (2) to improve the basic 
common skills needed in reading all types of material. The unit topics were 
selected because of their appeal to teenagers and because of their frequency of 
occurrence in junior and in senior high-schools textbooks. The skills are those 
most frequently needed in studying text and reference books at that level. The 
special vocabularies include words common to the most widely used junior 
and senior high-schools texts in science, social studies, and arithmetic. Because 
of these features this book should fit into and reinforce the curriculum in the 
average school. It can be used effectively for either remedial or developmental 
instruction. 

Staffing Schools for Essential Services. Philadelphia 22: Temple Uni- 
versity, Educational Service Bureau, Department of Educational Administra- 
tion, 1901 North Park Ave. 1957. 28 pp. (11” x 8%”). $1. A research project 
developed by the Administrators’ Seminar of the Philadelphia Area School 
Study Council in an attempt to answer two troublesome questions for boards 
and administrators: (1) What kinds of services for children should the school 
provide, and (2) what are the staff needs for these services? 

STALNAKER, J. M. Second Annual Report. Evanston, Illinois: National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, 1580 Sherman Avenue. 1957. 34 pp. A descrip- 
tive and statistical report covering the year ending June 30, 1957. 

The State of the Union. Washington 25, D. C.: Department of State. 1958. 
26 pp. President Eisenhower’s message to the Congress on January 9, 1958. 

State Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Bulletin 161 revised. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1957. 30 cents. Summarizes the main 
provisions of the State Workmen’s Compensation Acts for quick reference by 
legislators, administrators, insurance carriers, labor and employer groups, and 
others. 

The Story of Taxes. Wilmington 98, Delaware: E. I. du Pont De Nemours 
and Company, Inc., Public Relations Department. 1957. 32 pp. (9” x 12”). 
Free. A pictorial brochure in which the history, the theory, and the economics 
of taxes are discussed; includes a budget for three levels of salaries of in- 
dividuals. Also available free from the same source are: The Story of Business 
—Large and Small (32 pp.); The Story of Science in Industry (32 pp); The 
Salesman Story (32 pp); The Story of Creative Capital (32 pp.); and This Is 
Du Pont (52 pp.). 

STUART, E. R., and E. D. GIBSON. Typing Employment Tests. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 51 pp. $1.68. Fifty-five tests 
which are designed to prepare students for job entrance to business, industry, 
and Civil and Merit Service typing positions. It is based upon a survey of 
practices in these fields throughout the United States. 
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UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION. Progress in 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 1958 (January). 463 pp. $1.25. Part One is a three-year 
summary of progress in the peaceful uses of atomic energy; Part Two gives 
the major activities in selected atomic energy programs. 

We Built a Platform. Washington 6, D. C.: The Citizenship Committee 
of the National Education Association. 1957. 8 pp. Free. Discusses America’s 
need for teachers who take a responsible part in practical politics. This is the 
belief of the National Education Association. Representatives of a number of 
such organizations as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the Democratic and Republian Na- 
tional Committees requested this pamphlet to interpret this concept and 
assisted the NEA Citizenship in the preparation of it. This 8-page pictorial 
pamphlet is available free in quantity to professional and lay groups as long as 
the supply lasts. 

WEST, P. V. Better Handwriting. New York 3: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
105 Fifth Avenue. 1958. $1. An everyday handbook on how to analyze and 
improve your penmanship. 

WILEY, A. N. editor. The Preparation and Certification of Teachers of 
English. Champaign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 704 
South Sixth Street. 1957. 60 pp. 75 cents. An annotated bibliography covering 
the period 1950-1956 prepared by the Committee on the Preparation and 
Certification of Teachers of English, Donald R. Tuttle, Chairman. 

WILLARD, C. B.; ROSEMARY HAYES; MAURINE SELF; H. I. 
STAPP; KATHERINE STAPP; and H. A. STONE. Teaching Aids in the 
English Language Arts. Champaign, Illinois: The National Council of Teachers 
of English, 704 South Sixth Street. 1958. 95 pp. $1. An annotated and critical 
list of teaching aids is meant to fulfill two special needs. First, in it the teacher 
of English can find data on all kinds of teaching materials he may wish to use 
other than textbooks; and, second, the list is critically annotated by high-school 
teachers so that the user may know how valuable each item has proved in 
practice. The list is comprehensive, but there has been selection of items 
and each item has been evaluated. 

WILLIS, B. C. We Build, Seeking Quality in Education. Chicago: Board 
of Education, Office of the General Superintendent of Schools. 1957. 44 pp. 
(8%” x 11”). A pictorial and textual report presenting some of the highlights 
of studies of the school program that have been within the past two years as 
part of Chicago’s continuing search for quality in education. 

THE WOODS SCHOOLS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Voca- 
tional Training and Rehabilitation of Exceptional Children. Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania: The Schools, 1958. 144 pp. Single copies available without 
charge to those with a personal and professional interest in the problems of 
the exceptional child. The price schedule on additional copies is: single copies 
$1; 2 to 9 copies, 75 cents each; 10 to 49 copies, 65 cents each; 50 to 99 copies, 
60 cents each; 100 copies and over, 50 cents each. This is the proceedings of 
the 1957 Woods Schools Conference which was held at Chicago, Illinois, in 
collaboration with the Julian D. Levinson Research Foundation. 

You Can Count on Her. New York: Girl Scouts of America. 1957. 24 pp. 
10 cents. A pictorial presentation of the Girl Scout program. 
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Publications Received Too Late To Be Classified 


ADLER, M. J., and MILTON MAYER. The Revolution in Education. 
Chicago 37: The University of Chicago Press. 1958. The rise of democracy, 
industry, and modern technological science during the last century caused 
a major revolution in the structure of society and in the conduct of life. The 
authors hold that although this revolution called for a fundamental re- 
appraisal of educational philosophy, the operation of our schools is still based 
largely on ideas and theories rooted in the pre-democratic, pre-industrial era. 
They discuss some basic philosophic differences on educational issues—between 
positions that can be called aristocratic or democratic, realistic or idealistic, 
traditional or modern. They are of the opinion that much of the hot argument 
now being waged over our educational system rests more on misunderstandings 
than on true differences. 

ANDREW, D. C., and R. De V. WILEY. Administration and Organiza- 
tion of the Guidance Program. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1958. 
344 pp. Convinced that the most promising administration lies in the dynamic 
qualities of human relations, the authors of this book have made a democratic 
approach to the organization and administration of the guidance services as 
a necessary part of the total process of successful educational administration. 

It is the purpose of this book to assist administrators and potential ad- 
ministrators of guidance programs in gaining insight into the role of guidance 
services, as these services should function in the total educational program, 
and to suggest principles and techniques that have proved useful in establish- 
ing and maintaining effective guidance programs. The textbook contains 
material suitable for a quick overview of the guidance services by administra- 
tors who are taking a course in guidance for the first time, as well as for 
those who desire to refresh their knowledge after a lapse of several years in 
formal guidance study. The book is designed for use as a text in a formal 
course in the administration and organization of guidance services, as a supple- 
ment for courses in educational administration, and as a basic reference in 
guidance workshops and conferences. 

BALL, ZACHARY. Young Mike Fink. New York 11: Holiday House. 
1958. 196 pp. $2.95. Mike Fink was the King of the Keelboatmen. In the days 
before steamboats, he was known up and down the Ohio and Mississippi for 
his skill with rifie and fists, his tall tales and practical jokes, and his prodigious 
boasting. He became a semi-legendary figure, lost somewhere between fact 
and fiction. But Mike Fink was just as real as the age in which he lived, even 
though the whole truth about him is now impossible to come by. He was a 
keelboatman, carrying goods and passengers from Pittsburgh to St. Louis 
and New Orleans, and back again. He came to epitomize the hard-working, 
bit-muscled, loud-mouthed boatmen who kept the river highway open—and 
reasonably safe. 

BARBEAU, MARIUS. Pathfinders in the North Pacific. Caldwell, Idaho: 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1958. 235 pp. $5. In Alaska Beckons, an earlier 
Caxton book (1957), the author showed how Alaska served as a gateway 
into America, in late prehistoric times, for Siberia’s wandering tribes. The 
theory of an Asiatic cradle for the Northwest Indians was developed by tracing 
back home the vestiges of ancient culture patterns through their survival in 
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legends, myths, songs, ceremonies, and handicrafts. In this book, he enters 
into the historical period with the arrival of the Russians in the Aleutian 
Islands and Alaska. 

The lure of the sea-otter pelt, for Chinese mandarins and for the white 
pioneers of the fur trade in the North Pacific, fills the annals of navigation 
from the arrival of Captain Cook in 1778, and, during the following hectic 
decades, with the opening of the port of Canton and the gate of Kiakhta in 
the Chinese Wall, the history of the world underwent a profound change. 

BARON, DENIS, and H. W. BERNARD. Evaluation Techniques for Class- 
room Teachers. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1958. 297 pp. 
$5.50. This book is a classroom oriented, flexible treatment of tests and measure- 
ments in education. It aims to help teachers use tests and measurements 
from the learning rather than the strictly “scientific” approach. Emphasis 
is on the hazards and limitations, as well as the valuable insights which the 
use of tests may help the teacher to achieve. Many approaches to evaluation 
are described: intelligence, achievement, diagnostic tests, etc. In addition, the 
use of scales, inventories, sociograms, and teacher observation and interpreta- 
tion have been made a part of the evaluation program. There are direct and 
explicit suggestions for the selection of tests, for a minimum testing program, 
and for means of its introduction and implementation. 

Some of the special features of the book are: statistical treatment of scores 
is held to a minimum which teachers will typically use; although the book 
is much shorter than other texts on evaluation, the coverage is wide; presents 
recent data on sociometry in evaluation, on personality inventories, and on 
the role of evaluation in fostering continuous and appropriate learning on the 
part of individual pupils; and suggests a method of relating achievement to 
mental age, the limitations of grades and report cards as incentives to learning, 
the practical use of sociometry in resolving social problems that inhibit facile 
learning, and includes brief summaries following each chapter, an annotated 
bibliography of selected writings, questions for study and discussion, and a 
glossary for the entire book. 

BARR STRINGFELLOW. Purely Academic. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc. 1958. 316 pp. $3.95. In this book the author—himself an ex- 
college president—takes apart the whole top layer of a small university (the 
politicking, the fund-raising, the rivalries of faculty wives, the foundation- 
wooing) and, out of the wreckage, puts together a not altogether kindly comedy 
about campus high life. 

The hero is history professor Henry Schneider, who is a little bored, more 
than a little wife-dominated, and very much underpaid. But he is also lucky 
and gallant. Which means that when Destiny steps in, Henry seizes it firmly 
by the mortarboard. Into his life come an innocent deception, a devastating 
Georgia peach named Dorothy, and the chance visit of a Big Man from New 
York. Suddenly, Henry is on his feet and off on a triumphal sprint, upward, 
through the world of higher education. 

BENNETT, EVE. Concerning Casey. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 
1958. 190 pp. $2.95. The trouble with Casey was that she loved her family so 
much, she was more concerned with their problems than her own. True, she 
had a terrible temper and always wanted things to go her own way, but maybe 
that was because she lacked ambition for herself and was ambitious only for 
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her family. At seventeen, Casey found it hard to forgive her brother Rick’s 
sudden marriage, which spelled farewell to college and a journalist’s career 
now that he had a wife to support. Casey felt she would have to prove herself 
in a career to make up for her parents’ disappointment in him. Her sister 
June, much too shy for her own good, needed Casey’s constant goading to 
put her best foot forward. Barbara, at ten, was an emotional tempest and 
Casey felt only she could handle her outbursts. And little Mike—who would 
defend his daydreaming in school, if not Casey! 


BESTIC, A. A. Kicking Canvas. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1958. 255 pp. $4.50. “Land ahead!” After a moment of stunned silence, a 
cheer went up from some of the Denbigh Castle’s crew, while others said a 
silent prayer of thanksgiving. For the deep-water windjammer, pulling into 
Fremantle, Australia, that day in June 1909, had set a gruelling record of 253 
days at sea—one of the longest unbroken passages in sailing history—with 
her final destination, the Peruvian port of Mollendo, still thousands of 
hazardous miles away. 

Now, almost fifty years after that stirring day, the author has returned 
again to the exciting time when he first shipped as a boy apprentice aboard the 
Denbigh Castle. And it is with a boy’s enthusiasm that he tells the amazing 
true story of a voyage which terrific storms, near shipwreck and a mutiny 
stretched into two years, took him to three continents, and made him a sailor. 

BLUMBERG, JOHN. This Is the Middle East, New York 10: Friendship 
Press, 257 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 24 pp. 60 cents. Describes, in pictures and 
text, the land and the people, the work of the church, and future of this part 
of the world. Also available from the same source and presenting somewhat 
similar information are This Is North America by Doris Darnell and This Is 
the Migrant by Louisa R. Sholinell, each composed of 24 pages and priced at 
60 cents. 


BRIER, H. M. Sawdust Empire. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
1958. 295 pp. $5. In the course of this book about Oregon and Washington, 
the author deals with a great variety of subjects—booming industries, cities 
and towns, rivers and dams, lumber and forests, national parks, apples, fish, 
magnificent scenery, Indians, driftwood beachers and tidewater resorts, and the 
relics of pioneer days, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Tacoma, Olympia, Eugene, 
Walla Walla, Bremerton, Salem, Yakima, Longview, Klamath Falls, Corvallis, 
Vancouver, Wenatchee, Bellingham, The Dalles, Medford, Pendleton, Everett, 
Hoquiam, Port Angeles, the Cascades, the Olympics, the Columbia River, 
Puget Sound, and Juan de Fuca Strait. He writes of lumbering operations, of 
cattle and irrigation, of the construction of dams and the building of airplanes, 
of water power and atomic power, of oil and bridges and tourism. 

BROD, MAX. Heine: The Artist in Revolt. New York 3: New York Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. 265 pp. $4.50. Heine was a man of disconcerting vitality 
and passionate individualism whose ¢omplicated character was always mis- 
understood or inadequately appreciated. He was violent both in his loves and 
hates, outwardly exuberant and confident, inwardly humiliated and utterly 
lonely. His writing, too, combined tenderness and irony, poisonous wit and 
sweetness of style. All his life he burned with enthusiasm for a Germany 
that never was, and scorned the Teutons who harried Jews. 
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Fighting grimly against obstacles, failures, and the almost impossible situa- 
tion in which his German-Jewishness placed him. Heine had to establish himself 
against innumerable petty and not so petty rivals, against false friends and 
real enemies. And yet he trampled over every inner and outer barrier and 
crushed all difficulties with “the force with which the Absolute in a work 
of art conquers the hazards and tricks of human life.” His Jewishness is seen 
finally as a symbolic reproduction of the general human situation—lonely, 
rootless, restless. 

BRONOWSKI, J. Science and Human Values. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc. 1956. 94 pp. $3. The author states that his aim in this book is 
to show that the parts of civilization make a whole and to display the links 
which give society its coherence and, more, which give it life. It falls into 
three parts—a study of the nature of the scientific activity (“The Creative 
Mind”), “The Habit of Truth,” and “The Science of Human Dignity.” 

BROWNELL, S. M. The Detroit Science Education Story. New York 18: 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., 8 West 40th Street. 1958. 20 pp. Dis- 
cusses science education; does it produce or frustrate potential scientists? Also 
available from the same source, The Oklahoma Science Education Story and 
The Indianapolis Science Education Story. 

California Physical Performance Text. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education. 1958 (February). 38 pp. Outlines an experimental 
program for California by grade group and by sex. 

CALLAHAN, PARNELL. Legal Status of Young Adults. New York 3: 
Oceana Publications, Inc. 1958. 96 pp. $2, cloth; $1, paper. Designed for the 
teenager, his parents and teachers, this book introduces young men and women 
to their rights and obligations. The author, a practicing lawyer and New 
York State legislator, covers such matters as the rights of minors under con- 
tracts, minimum legal age for marriage, driving an automobile, responsibility 
of parents for the acts of their minor children, the duty of support owed by 
parents to their children, and the legal aspects of the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. A special section is included, outlining the military service 
obligation and the various ways it can be fulfilled. School and occupational 
problems are also dealt with. Covers the law in all 48 states. This is Volume 
46 in the Legal Almanac Series. 

CHILDS, J. L. The Experimentalist Educational Theory. Columbus 10: 
Publications Office, Ohio State University, College of Education. 1958. 41 pp. 
$1. The Boyd H. Bode Memorial lectures. In the first lecture the author reviews 
the high points of the experimentalist or pragmatic approach to education. 
This is a carefully considered statement, made by one whose professional career 
has been devoted to exploring the full meaning of the experimentalist theory 
for American life and education. He is not carried away, however, by his 
commitments, as his second lecture reveals. In this he frankly acknowledges 
that the theory faces certain difficulties and, in consequence, is still challenged 
by unresolved problems. 

CLARK, SYDNEY. All the Best in Japan with Manila Hong Kong, and 
Macao. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1958. 317 pp. $4.95. To 
enlighten the way for the increasing number of visitors to the islands of Japan, 
the author presents the background of their colorful history, as well as a guide 
to the past that lives in the present, through Japanese art, architecture, drama, 
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and festivals. Here, too, is practical information about life in modern Japan, 
with advice on currency, transportation, accommodations, food, drink, amuse- 
ments, and sports. Included in this itinerary are sojourns in Hong Kong, 
Manila, and Macao that are usually visited en route. 

COLLINS, CARVEL. William Faulkner, New Orleans Sketches. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press. 1958. 223 pp. $4.50. During 
the first half of 1925, William Faulkner lived in New Orleans. Before that so- 
journ he had published only poetry and reviews, with the exception of a story 
and sketch in his college newspaper. But in those six New Orleans months, he 
wrote his first profession] fiction. Here, in one volume, are the sixteen signed 
pieces he contributed to the New Orleans Times-Picayune, and the group of 
short sketches which he published in the then influential New Orleans literary 
magazine, The Double Dealer. These first stories and sketches are of special 
interest now that Faulkner has become one of the leading novelists of our 
century; for here the reader can find many of the themes, the materials, and 
the stylistic elements which he was soon to make so particularly his own. 

COLM, GERHARD; THEODORE GEIGER; and MANUEL HELZNER. 
The Economy of the American People—Progress, Problems, Prospects. Wash- 
ington 9, D. C.: National Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W. 1958. 176 pp. $2. Aimed at the thoughtful reading public here and 
abroad, this book explains in nontechnical language the nature of the American 
economy, how it achieves high productivity and living standards, its continuing 
problems, and its prospects for the future. The book interprets the American 
economy not in the light of theoretical concepts like capitalism versus socialism, 
but in terms of its actual accomplishments in raising productivity and living 
standards and achieving an unprecedented equality of opportunity for all. 
Throughout American history, there has been a creative interaction between 
what the authors call the Hamiltonian ideal of growing national wealth and 
power and the Jeffersonian idea of individual freedom and self-reliance. This 
is expressed today in the basic problem confronting the American economy: 
how to reconcile organizational bigness with individual freedom. On the one 
hand, large-scale, centralized organization is increasingly required both in 
government and in business to cope effectively with our complex industrial 
and urban system, with rapid population growth, and with persisting inter- 
national tensions. On the other hand, the freedom and creativity of American 
society depend upon preserving the ability of individual Americans as farmers, 
workers, managers and investors, and as consumers, to make meaningful 
choices and decisions on their own initiative. The authors find that unique 
progress has been made in reconciling these two competing needs, though there 
are many important continuing problems and others likely to emerge. 

Among these major problems are: eliminating serious fluctuations in em- 
ployment and prices, increasing the welfare of substandard economic groups 
and depressed areas, preventing undue concentrations of economic power, 
fostering international trade and investment, and improving the quality of 
life in the forthcoming period of material abundance. If progress in over- 
coming these and other deficiencies continues in the coming years, the authors 
believe that by 1965 gross national product could be increased by 40 per cent, 
living standards raised by about one third above present levels, and the re- 
maining islands of poverty virtually eliminated. 
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Part One devotes a chapter to each of the factors contributing to high pro- 
ductivity and living standards: natural resources, labor, business manage- 
ment, research and technology, savings and capital, government policies and 
programs, and social institutions and attitudes. Problems and prospects are 
discussed in Part Two in chapters concerned with balanced economic growth, 
living standards and the distribution of income, concentration of power in 
American industry, and international relations. A final chapter sums up the 
authors’ conclusions about the nature and prospects of the economy of the 
American people. 

Statistics are presented mainly in the form of simple charts. A statistical 
appendix has been added for readers desiring detailed figures on various as- 
pects of the American economy. 

CONKLIN, GROFF, editor. The Graveyard Reader. New York 3: Ballan- 
tine Books. 1958. 156 pp. 35 cents. Twelve “hair-raising” tales. 

COOK, O. R. Coon Holler. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1958. 186 pp. $2.75. Coon Holler was a dusty, scuffed one-room old school so 
far as Jo Ann Brice was concerned and she did not want to go there. But when 
she went in with her nose in the air, forthright Callie wanted to know why Jo 
Ann would not be her friend. That was something! But the big surprise came 
when Jo Arn realized that, if she did not want to be left behind in her classes, 
she would have to work harder than she ever had before. Finally, when the 
school concert came along and the “hillbillies,” as she had been calling her 
schoolmates, made their wonderful music, she was convinced that Coon Holler 
was a fine place to go. 

With the arrival of two young refugees, Mariska and Joszef Varga, every- 
one just naturally turned to making the newcomers feel at home. Joszef with 
his talent for music expresses his feeling in a song for Coon Holler. It was on 
the program when they appeared in Kansas City. The small fame that came 
to the school group did not surprise or spoil them. It was only natural that 
more people would want to hear their music, most especially the “Song of 
Coon Holler.” 

Curriculum Development in Business Education (19 pp); Beginning Short- 
hand (16 pp.) ; Advanced Shorthand (22 pp.); Bookkeeping 1 and 2 (43 pp.). 
Minneapolis 13: Minneapolis Public Schools, Administration Building, 807 N. 
E. Broadway. 1958. These are the first four of a series of curriculum guides 
in business education planned for early completion by the Minneapolis Public 
Schools. They have come as a result of the co-operative work of a considerable 
number of Minneapolis teachers. Copies may be secured at 50 cents each. 

DAUGHERTY, C. M. The Army from Civilian to Soldier. New York 22: 
The Viking Press. 1958. 191 pp. $2. The first order a recruit receives comes in 
the mail. It is the order to report for induction. This is the story of the indi- 
viduals who comprise the body, life, and spirit of the army. In telling what it 
is like to be a soldier, from the day the raw recruit reports to his local induc- 
tion center until he is separated from the service, the author answers the 
questions that are likely uppermost in the mind of anyone anticipating mili- 
tary service. Here is a description of “processing,” in which the recruit’s apti- 
tudes, his education, his special skills, his hobbies, and his past experience are 
evaluated and recorded so that they can be made use of in his new career. 
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Here is a description of the 387 hours of basic combat training that all the 
men must undergo regardless of their future army assignments. 

Does Money Make a Difference? New York 27: Associated Public School 
Systems, 525 West 120th Street. 1958. 16 pp. 1 packet (20 copies), $4.50; 
single copies not available. This is a picture of the relation between cost and 
quality in public education, as revealed by a review of 50 years of research 
written not only for school people but for the general public as well. In addi- 
tion to the cost-quality story, this booklet delves into the question of what, 
besides money, makes a difference; what the studies show you get when you 
spend more on schools; what the future likely holds for educational costs— 
whether they will go up or hold steady. 

DUVALL, E. M., and J. D. JOHNSON. The Art of Dating. New York 7: 
Association Press. 1958. 254 pp. $2.50. Thousands of teen boys and girls in 
junior and senior high schools, and thousands of young men and women on 
college campuses have heard the author speak; many thousands more have 
been guided by her best-selling book, Facts of Life and Love for Teenagers, 
and by her well known When You Marry, which she wrote with Dr. Reuben 
Hill. 

All of them agree that she is one of these rare adults who truly understands 
young people’s problems, and answers their questions frankly, responsibly, 
sympathetically. . .and in their language. In her hundreds of talks with these 
student groups over the past seven years, the author has collected more than 
17,000 questions about dating and boy-girl relationships, directed to her by 
these young people themselves. She and her daughter have analyzed and 
sifted these questions to provide the help young people are today seeking. 

EAGER, EDWARD. The Time Garden. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1958. 188 pp. $3. To Roger and Ann and their cousins, Jack 
and Eliza, the summer started off with a lot of almost magical happenings, 
such as parents going to Europe and the children being sent to stay with 
an independent old lady in a fascinating old house by the sea. But the moment 
they discovered the great, fragrant bank of wild thyme in the garden and met 
an odd creature—the Natterjack—who presided over it, real magic began. 

Ann thought it was Shakespeare’s bank whereon the wild thyme grows; 
Eliza said time doesn’t grow it flies; but the Natterjack said anything can 
happen when you have all the thyme in the world. The magic thyme garden 
held the key to olden time, future time, and common time—and the children 
were plunged at once into marvelous experiences, sometimes dangerous, often 
funny, always unpredictable, yet immensely satisfying. 

Educational Television and Groucho Marx. New York: National Broad- 
casting Company, Inc. 1958. 18 pp. Shows how certain popular programs 
make it possible to provide educational programs that may appeal only to a 
limited audience. 

ESTES, ELEANOR. Pinky Pye. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1958. 192 pp. $3. When the Pye family, with four-year-old Uncle 
Bennie, their dog Ginger, and Gracie the New York cat, set out for a summer 
of bird watching on Fire Isiand, they little suspected the remarkable hap- 
penstance that was going to lead them to an extraordinary discovery. And 
they suspected just as little that by the end of summer they would have two 
new members—Penky, an unpredictable and engaging black kitten, and a 
pygmy owl, fierce though minute, to be named Owlie Pye. But that is exactly 
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what happened. It all began the night of the great blow. Why, after that, did 
Uncle Bennie’s crickets, which he carefully put in matchbox cages, disappear 
each night from the eaves? What did Gracie watch all day from the front 
porch roof? Why did Pinky determine to explore the little storeroom in the 
eaves? Who—really—was watching what? 

EULLER, JOHN. Arctic World. New York 16: Abelard-Schuman, Inc. 
1958. 142 pp. $3. This is the story of modern polar exploration, describing 
the highlights of important expeditions and research projects undertaken 
during the last sixty years. There is information about the development of 
arctic travel by ship and by plane and about the courageous men who risked 
their lives in their effort to uncover the mysteries of these far off lands— 
what they discovered about the physical characteristics of this part of the 
world, its weather, the people and animals who inhabit it, its value for defense, 
and its importance in the future. 

The book develops topically rather than chronologically, beginning in the 
center of the Arctic Ocean where “ice islands” drift in sluggish circles and 
submarine mountain ranges raise peaks unseen by man. Then it moves to the 
tundra and barrens where permarost and pests are king. The final section 
of the book is concerned with the inhabitants of the arctic—the Eskimos 
and caribou who have always been there, and the newcomers, the droves of 
technicians and experts who are so eager to learn and who are forging a 
new polar world while they are learning. 

EVANS, JACK. The Face of Death. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company. 1957. 220 pp. $3.75. Jack Evans was 16 years old when he joined 
the R. A. F. He had been brought up in France, narrowly escaped the Nazis, 
and burned with a desire to fight on French soil. Luck—good or bad—brought 
him to the attention of British Intelligence, and to a rendezvous that changed 
his life. 

This book is Evans’ own straightforward narrative of his wartime career, 
with a harrowing section of the decade that followed. Ernest Dudley, an 
English writer, found him in the slums of Soho in 1955 and was shocked 
that a young man with Evans’ heroic record could have so degenerated. At 
Dudley’s request, Evans agreed to make a tape recording of the whole story, 
and this book is the dramatic result. 

It opens in November, 1940. And it opens, typically, in a pub where Evans 
and other restless R. A. F. youngsters were making a night of it. A chance 
meeting with the brother of a friend and Evans’ life was changed for all 
time. He was tapped by Intelligence for work behind the German lines. 

Then his real age was discovered. Just before he was to parachute into 
France, the plane was called back and Evans was hustled into the newly 
formed Commando Corps. There he was taught to kill in a great variety of 
ways and took part in the first raids across the Channel. From then until his 
capture in North Africa, Evans was in on some of Britain’s most daring 
sorties. His own active war ended in Stalag III. His private war may still 
be going on. Wherever he may be today, this is his testament—stark, un- 
adorned, offering no moral and without apology—the testament of a man 
who looked into the face of death too soon ever to be comfortable with the 
face of life. 

FERNALD, J. C. Funk and Wagnalls Standard Handbook of Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions. New York 10: Funk and Wagnalis Company. 
1958. 515 pp. Completely revised by the Funk and Wagnalls editorial staff, 
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this volume is as necessary as a dictionary for attaining correct and forceful 
use of our language and imparting a mastery of words. This book reveals 
unsuspected riches of the English language. Since no two synonyms have an 
identical meaning, the choice of a synonym involves finding not only a variety 
of terms but also the one exact term that will express the shade of meaning 
intended. 

Its value is enhanced by the fact that there is a complete index of both 
synonyms and antonyms, making it easy to find quickly the “right” word one 
wants. When writing speeches, letters, high-school and college themes and 
theses and playing word games, this standard reference is a reliable source 
of the right words to express your thoughts. Regular use of this book is a 
splendid vocabulary builder and a guide to better English. 

FERNALD, J. C. Standard Handbook of Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions. New York 10: Funk and Wagnalls Company. 1947. 525 pp. $3.50. 
Here is a completely rewritten edition of the author’s famous book, with 
much new material added: a companion to the dictionary for attaining 
correct and forceful use of our language and imparting a mastery of words. 
Its ample lists of synonyms reveal unsuspected riches of the English language. 

No two synonyms have an identical meaning. Choice of a synonym involves 
finding not only a variety of terms, but also the one exact term that will 
express the one exact shade of meaning intended. There are, for instance, 19 
synonyms for the verb agree, 34 for the adjective base, 19 for the conjunction 
but, 28 for the noun end, and 36 for the adjective pure. 

The purpose of this book is to compare definitions, show how they are 
related to others in the same group, and to parallel usages, so that authors, 
speakers, and letter writers may have a convenient guide for selecting the 
right word to use in order to make the desired meaning clear and exact. Lists 
are given totaling more than 4,000 antonyms—words valuable for supplying 
definitions by contrast, or negation. A most effective means of expression is 
often to tell what a thing is not. The use of prepositions, frequently perplexing, 
is also indicated in many instances. 

FORNWALT, R. J. Summer Job Guide and Employment Information. 
New York 16: The author, 223 East 30th Street. 1958. 5 pp. (mimeographed) 
15 cents. Guides in securing a summer job with suggested sources of jobs for 
high-school students. 

FRANK, WOLFGANG. The Sea Wolves. New York 3: Ballantine Books. 
1958. 224 pp. 50 cents. The story of German U-boats at war. 

FREEMAN, M. B. The Story of Albert Einstein. New York 22: Random 
House. 1958. 184 pp. 2.95. At a time when we are becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of scientists, the name of Albert Einstein has a 
magic all its own. He is probably the most famous scientist of our century 
and among the greatest of all time. It was one of his remarkable theories 
which opened the way for research on atomic energy. 

Rarely has a man of science won such universal admiration and respect. 
When Einstein first visited America, throngs cheered and filled the air 
with ticker tape. Wherever he spoke—whether in Japan, England, Palestine, 
or South America—people gathered enthusiastically to listen to his lectures. 

In this biography, the author presents a very human and engaging picture 
of the shy, dreamy boy who was always asking why. Young Albert Einstein’s 
teachers tried to ignore his questions, misunderstanding his curiosity and quiet 
thoughtfulness. Yet he had the courage to search for the right answers, to 
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fight prejudice and, in later years, to win acceptance for the revolutionary 
theories which made him world-famous. 

FREER, M. M. Tours by Terry. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1958. 
192 pp. $2.95. When Terry Talbot was graduated from business college, she 
went to work for the Sphere Travel Agency, hoping this would fulfill in 
some measure her love for far-away places and give her background for the 
time when she would be able to do her own traveling. There wasn’t a dull 
moment in any day as Terry mastered the office routines and assisted the 
travel consultant. Her first big thrill was planning her best friend’s honeymoon 
trip, but this also made her realize how dateless her own life had become. 
She spent her free time learning foreign languages, reading about the customs 
and history of local places as well as distant lands. 

Terry was happy in her travel career, but lonely too, and then suddenly 
there were three men in her life! There was Rob, sensitive, unassuming, a 
college student whose family traveled in a trailer because his engineer father 
worked in various parts of the country. Terry’s mother did not approve of 
him until she learned that his was one of the oldest New England families 
and Rob was heir to a fortune. There was Blick, her best friend’s older 
brother, a modern adventurer who might be making a movie in India one 
minute or canoeing up the Amazon the next. In sharing Terry’s love of travel, 
his way of life was irrestible. And there was Jim, a warmhearted philosophical 
travel illustrator, who loved touring and had a poetic insight into the 
hidden meanings and pleasures of discovering new places and new people, 
and he opened new vistas for Terry. 

Before the question of choice became a necessity, Terry had an adventure 
on her own which should have cured her wanderlust but didn’t. On her first 
ocean voyage to Europe, the trip ended abruptly with tragedy at sea and a 
dramatic lifeboat rescue. 

GAG, FLAVIA. A Wish for Mimi. New York 17: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1958. 156 pp. $2.75. The author based the story of the lively, fun-loving 
Bouclette family on her childhood memories of growing up in a family of 
seven children—six girls and a boy—and Mama, their jolly French mother. 
The author, like ten-year-old Mimi Bouclette, was the youngest in the family. 

The family lived in a large house in a small German village in Minnesota 
much like Greenburg. Their home, which had been tastefully built by their 
artist father, was very pleasant. But like most houses of that time, it had few 
conveniences. There was a coal furnace which the family tended themselves 
and no running water except in the sink. And the only bathtub was an old 
tin one which they kept in the kitchen. They had to heat water for it on the 
stove. 

How Mimi hated that tub! Sometimes she would open the Sears Roebuck 
catalogue to the page with bathtubs and wish with all her heart they had 
a shiny white tub. One with spiggots for hot and cold water! And she kept 
on wishing for a long, long time. 

GAMOW, GEORGE and MARVIN STERN. Puzzle-Math. New York 22: 
The Viking Press, Inc. 1958. 119 pp. $2.50. This book occurred because two 
scientists, working on different floors at Convair, discovered that when either 
of them went to visit the other, the first elevator to come by was most often 
going in the wrong direction. Together the authors proved that this was 
not just chance but an actual fact based on the laws of probability. Finding 
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a mutual interest in such brain-twisters and apparent paradoxes, they began 
collecting them. 

The authors present their brain-twisters not as mere puzzles to be solved— 
though the inveterate puzzler may do so if he likes—but as stories of human 
situations in which a seemingly baffling problem is untangled by mathematical 
or logical thinking. The answers are unfolded along with the story, and the 
reader’s enjoyment, as in a good whodunit, comes from watching the authors 
apply logic to a set of given facts. The authors’ whimsical storytelling knack 
and their very humane approach to higher mathematics will delight the many 
for whom brain-twisting is a favorite pastime. For those who wish to do 
their own calculations, or check the authors’, the blank pages at the back 
should be useful. 

GATTY, HAROLD. Nature Is Your Guide. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1958. 287 pp. $4.95. Written in non-technical language for all 
outdoor people, this book explains the art of pathfinding (if necessary with- 
out map or compass) in the wilderness, at sea, in the desert, in snow areas, 
and under many other conditions. The author spent thirty-five years in re- 
search in navigation, including not only modern methods, but also those used 
by primitive peoples which have stood the test of time and are still practical. 

He gives detailed information on how to use the myriad natural clues and 
signs in finding one’s way, such as bird migrations, the stars, the ocean swells, 
the shape of trees. He tells how to keep a straight line and avoid walking in 
circles; the secrets of using sounds and odors to show the way; how to 
recognize and interpret such phenomena as “water sky,” “ice blink,” stationary 
clouds around peaks; the effects of wind and sun on the land; how to find your 
way in towns; how to tell directions from rocks and snow, the formation of 
hills and rivers, and even anthill and termite signposts. Equally interesting 
and helpful are the sections for both small-boat and deep-water sailors, 
interpreting the waves and swells, the color of the sea, the habits of sea birds. 
Excellent illustrations, diagrams, and tables supplement the text. 

GINGER, RAY. Six Days or Forever? Tennessee V. John Thomas Scopes. 
Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1958. 266 pp. $3.95. This is the story of Tennessee’s 
famous “Monkey Trial” held at Dayton in the huge red brick courthouse in the 
square during the sweltering July days of 1925—a trial which had the whole 
civilized world gasping with astonishment, which attracted newspapermen 
from as far away as England, brought the two archenemies, Clarence Darrow 
and William Jennings Bryan, face to face, and turned the little village into a 
combination revival camp and carnival. Over Judge Raulston’s seat and over 
the seats where the jury sat were huge signs urging, “Read your Bible daily”; 
and while the palm fans swished in the unbearable heat, there were loosed 
fears and emotions that shook the courtroom—and the literate world. 

GOULD, L. M. Antarctica in World Affairs. New York 17: Department 
of Information, Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street. 1958 (March- 
April). 56 pp. 35 cents. The author briefly tells us what is happening and may 
happen in the world’s greatest desert. 

GRINGHUIS, DIRK. The Eagle Pine. New York 3: David McKay 
Company, Inc. 1958. 191 pp. $3. In the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, the loggers who moved west from Maine to the Saginaw valley in 
Michigan moved again. This time it was into north-central Michigan. To 
young Tom Wall, the stories he had heard from his father about early days in 
logging, came alive with the arrival of his uncle, Ab Wall. Uncle Ab was a 
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timber cruiser, or “landlooker.” Together, Tom and his uncle set out to chart 
the timberlands north of town. There, beneath the great Eagle Pine that the 
boy loved, stretched acres of virgin timber on which a shady, rival logging 
company, led by one Karl Peter Krump, cast envious eyes. Tom becomes 
involved with the machinations of Krump. How he tries to outwit him makes 
a story packed with action and excitement. 

GRUBBS, R. L., and J. L. WHITE. Sustained Timed Writings. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1958. 96 pp. $1.56. This book contains 
material that typists can type for sheer pleasure; it is intended as a group of 
test selections, but its main purpose is to provide the best material for a 
systematic program for reaching high levels of skill. The authors suggest two 
plans for improving typing skill. 

HAMILTON, R. R., and E. E. REUTTER, JR. Legal Aspects of School 
Board Operation. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1958. 213 pp. $4.95. Here is a nontechnical book 
presenting clear and detailed information needed for dealing with the legal 
questions that frequently arise in the operation of the public schools. It covers 
the basic legal rights, duties, privileges, and responsibilities of those involved 
in any way with the public school enterprise. School board members, school 
administrators, teachers and other employees, parents, those doing business 
with the schools—these are some who will certainly find this volume a valuable 
resource. The material is organized according to specific problem areas, and 
the various sources of the law. Constitutions, statutes, state regulations, local 
regulations, and the common law are cited and discussed as they relate to 
these areas. The authors have analyzed and synthesized the law in a thorough 
and objective manner. To assure accuracy they have included many quotations 
from judicial opinions. About 300 cases are cited specifically, and generaliza- 
tions are based on hundreds of others. 

HAMMOND, C. E. The Marine Corps from Civilian to Leatherneck. New 
York 22: The Viking Press. 1958. 188 pp. $2. Here are the intense pride 
and loyalty that bind into brotherhood all members of the corps, and the 
history of the service, with its spectacular deeds and daring, that sustains 
this fraternity. Here is the mission or purpose of the corps—to meet our 
country’s need for a highly trained amphibious force-in-readiness. Here is 
boot camp—Parris Island, South Carolina, and San Diego, California, where 
all marines receive basic military training. Here are the ranks held by 
marines, how a man is promoted and how fast, and how one gets to be an 
officer. 

HARRISON, ADA. The Doubling Rod. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1958. 192 pp. $3. The Hinnabels—Jane, Francis, and their 
parents—are a lively, unconventional family who live near London in an old 
house by the river. Two things plunge the Hinnabels—and their neighbors— 
into a strange adventure. One is a forked yew branch that Mr. Hinnabel finds 
during a country walk; the other is a small Etruscan bronze statue that Mr. 
Hinnabel, who works in a museum, brings home to clean and study. It is Jane 
who, one day, accidentally discovers that the yew, or “doubling rod,” has 
powerful, uncanny properties, and when the bronze is stolen from her father’s 
study, the doubling rod aids the family in tracking down the thief in an 
exciting and breathless chase. 

HAYCRAFT, M. C. First Lady of the Theatre, Sarah Siddons. New York 
18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $2.95. In 1755 the curtain rose on the 
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birth of little Sarah Kemble in a tiny upstairs room of a remote Welsh inn. 
By the time she was five, Sarah was a seasoned member of the family troupe of 
strolling players—and from these humble beginnings she grew up to become 
“The Incomparable Sarah Siddons, the greatest actress of her time”—a 
mistress of tragedy on stage, a victim of tragedy in her personal life. 

Young Sarah’s parents were determined she would not become an actress, 
for the life of eighteenth century strolling players in England was a hard one, 
albeit gay, traveling on rough roads from town to town, eating and sleeping in 
makeshift quarters. When, at fifteen, Sarah fell in love with William Siddons, 
a handsome member of the troupe, she was quickly apprenticed as a lady’s 
maid. True love survived the separation and on her eighteenth birthday, she 
and Siddons were married and she rejoined the Kemble troupe as an actress. 

Fortune shone even brighter before tragedy struck. The fabulous David 
Garrick sent for her to appear with his London company at the famous Drury 
Lane theatre. II] and tired from having her first baby, Sarah made her London 
debut as Portia and failed so miserably she was booed off the stage. Garrick 
retired and her contract was not renewed. Leaving London in agony of defeat, 
she returned to the provinces, finding success at the fashionable resort of Bath 
where the socially prominent Duchess of Devonshire befriended Sarah and 
helped arrange her return to Drury Lane. This time Sarah Siddons became the 
toast of London. 

The High School in a Changing World, the 33rd Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators. Washington 6, D. C.: The Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1958. 383 pp. $5. The yearbook commission took 
a look at the secondary-school program, describing practices and ideas that 
have, to a reasonable degree, proved effective. With the Russian scientific 
progress being the most prominent point for conversation by the public and 
with the public querries about American education, the commission remains 
cool headed. The Preface states: “The proper business of American schools 
is not to change course in confusion at every fresh alarm, but, in full awareness 
of the tensions and the promise of our times, to pursue with foresight and 
revolution the historic purposes to which our people are committed.” They 
make no spectacular, or headline producing proposals. They portray the 
philosophy that “the way to progress lies in doing more of the good things 
already under way, in refining procedures now in the pioneering stage, in 
making available to more students the advantages currently enjoyed by those 
enrolled in our best schools.” 

The book is divided into 13 chapters with the following titles: Pressures 
and Prospects; Reaching the Needs of All; Programs for Unity and Diversity; 
Community, a Force in Education; Extending the Common School; High 
Schools and Higher Education; The Organization of the Secondary School; 
Long-Range District Planning; People and Purposes: The Staffing Problem; 
Housing the New High School; Leadership and the Administrator; Resources 
for Progress; and High Schools for Tomorrow. Here is a book that should 
receive thoughtful reading by every high-school pupil—one that, after this 
careful reading, will cause him to evaluate his own high school. It is not a 
book that will please those persons who think that a curriculum should be 
composed of only math and science—or even foreign languages added. 

HINKLE, T. C. Shag. New York 36: Teen Age Book Club, 33 West 42nd 
Street. 1958. 192 pp. 25 cents. This is the story of how the dog Shag at last 
wins his master’s confidence and saves him in a blinding blizzard. 
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HOEHLING, MARY. Thaddeus Lowe, America’s One-Man Air Corps. 
New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1958. 189 pp. $2.95. A self-taught 
cobbler’s son from New Hampshire, Lowe was interested in the science of 
flight and one of his boyhood experiments was a plan to send a huge kite 
aloft with a dog in it to test its reaction to altitude. He became fascinated by 
balloons and at twenty-two was a carnival balloonist taking passengers aloft 
at so much a head. A student of wind currents and gases, he made elaborate 
plans to fly a balloon across the Atlantic and was making a test over land, 
coming down for fuel in South Carolina, just as the Civil War broke out. 
Because of his very apparent Yankee accent and his strange paraphernalia, he 
was nearly hanged on the spot as a spy. 

He offered his services to the Union Army and despite the skepticism of 
the generals about military balloons, Lowe gave a demonstration for President 
Lincoln. He even went so far as to relay the first message by telegraph from 
aloft. Lincoln was so excited about the balloon that he had its base installed 
on the White House lawn. 

In August of 1861 Lowe received the go-ahead to construct the first official 
military balloon for the U. S. Army. Two weeks later the Union became the 
first aircraft in history specifically designed for war. For two years Thaddeus 
Lowe’s balloons directed artillery, reported troop movements, revolutionized 
the science of gunnery through aerial reports. He trained other balloonists, 
too, showing them how to penetrate camouflage, estimate enemy strength by 
the dust of moving columns. 

But ill-luck struck when the Rebels were victorious at Chancellorsville, 
despite Lowe’s accurate dispatches from his balloon perch. Discouraged by 
lack of recognition and sickened by the whole-sale slaughter, the “most-shot- 
at-man” in the Civil War returned to his research and inventions, among 
them an artificial ice machine—the first form of refrigeration, an incandescent 
gas mantle, a coke oven, a water gas system. He built an observatory with a 
16-inch telescope on what later became Mount Lowe. He planned to build a 
Planet Airship which would circle the globe in thirty days and be capable of 
exploration of the polar regions. When he died in 1913, at the age of 81, 
Thaddeus Lowe was at work on a giant telescope, still seeking further 
understanding of the universal heavens. 

HOKE, HELEN. The First Book of Tropical Mammals. New York 21: 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 1958. 64 pp. $1.95. Here are the sluggish sloth, hanging 
like a hammock from his jungle tree; the toothless anteater with his sticky, 
tapelike tongue; the armored armadillo and pangolin; the giraffe, skyscraper 
among animals; the okapi and tapir, tantalizing reminders of the prehistoric 
past; the proboscis monkey with his ludicrous nose; the coati, bongo, bush dog, 
lion, zebra, gorilla, rhinoceros, elephant, Indian mongoose, chevrotain, and 
clouded leopard; and a few of the tropical animals that live among the jungle 
treetops; the murine opossum, galago, loris, tarsier, lion marmoset, orangutan, 
Malayan sun bear, tree kangaroo, spotted cuscus, and binturong. 

How Intensive Recruitment Keeps a Qualified Teacher in Every Classroom. 
San Diego 3: City Schools, Public Information Office, Education Center, Park 
Boulevard at El Cajon Boulevard. 1958 (February). 8 pp. The first in a 
series of periodical reports to the community on the progress and accomplish- 
ment of the schools of the city. Describes the school system’s teacher recruit- 
ment and retention policies. 
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Howard County, Some Economic Observations. College Park: Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, University of Maryland. 1958 (March). 
12 pp. Presents an analysis of important factors in the country’s economic 
structure—population growth, personal income, employment and wages, agri- 
culture, residential housing and construction, telephone service, and develop- 
ment planning. 

HUMPHREY, R. A., editor. Blueprint and Experience. Washington 6, 
D. C.: American Council on Education. 1958. 55 pp. Contains addresses and 
summary of proceedings of the Conference on University Contracts Abroad, 
November 14-15, 1957, in Denver, Colorado. 

JOHNSON, R. H., and MRS. DOROTHY KIRSCHMAN. General Fund 
Expenditures of California School Districts for the Fiscal Years 1955-56 and 
1956-57 in California Schools. Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education. 1958 (March). 11 pp. An analysis of general fund expenditures 
on per pupil and per unit of ADA. 

JONES, R. F. Escape to Freedom. New York 22: Random House. 1958. 
246 pp. $2.95. From his perch in the upper branches of the cherry tree, 
Timothy Blaine watched his mother curiously. Why should she be carrying 
food out to the shed? Timothy had noticed that a lot of peculiar things had 
been happening lately. What were all those strange noises he kept hearing 
in the middle of the night—the creaking boards, the scratching on the 
windowpanes? 

That night Timothy discovered the answer to the mystery. His parents 
were hiding runaway slaves! And he was very proud when they asked him 
and his friend Jake Dunning to join in the exciting work of running a “station” 
on the Underground Railroad. In helping fugitive slaves make the dangerous 
trip from Buffalo to Canada, the two boys learned to endure nerve-racking 
waits. They had to be quick-witted, resourceful, and tight-mouthed, for they 
were risking the reputation—and even the lives—of their families. 

JUSTUS, MAY. Big Log Mountain. New York 17: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc. 1958. 185 pp. $3. Betty Lou and her surgeon father go to 
Big Log Mountain where her grandfather founded a mission. She lives in a log 
cabin, attends the mission school, and makes friends among the simple, 
kindly, mountain people, and soon absorbs the ways of mountain life. 

Betty Lou’s special friend, her classmate Milly, is the sheriff’s daughter. 
Milly wants to attend school in Louisville, Betty Lou’s home, but hasn’t money 
for tuition. With practical advice from Marion, a nurse and teacher at the 
mission, the girls work out a good plan to earn Milly’s tuition by marketing 
the carved wooden animals made by the Invalid Uncle Pete. Beside this 
venture, many things keep Betty Lou busy on Big Log Mountain. In an 
emergency she offers to teach school—and does a nice job. And she and Milly 
have an unforseen adventure in helping the sheriff catch a moonshiner! 

KJELGAARD, JIM. The Land Is Bright. New York 16: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 1958. 249 pp. $3. In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Colin Campbell’s life was already mapped out for him. He had everything in 
his favor: good Virginia lineage, a respected position as county judge, a fine 
stable of horses, and the love of vivacious Jeannie Dare, a merchant’s daughter. 
Then he met the Stewarts. To Colin, Ling Stewart represented all that was 
good and appealing about the Blue Ridge mountains bordering the Virginia 
plantations, which had always mysteriously beckoned him to their midst. Ling 
was crude but manly—a natural huntsman with ethics shaped to mountain 
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living, and inevitably he became Colin’s staunch friend. As for Ling’s wife, 
Anne, she was the ideal woman, sensitive and loyal. It was strange how she 
almost eclipsed Jeannie’s image in Colin’s heart. 

While the friendship flourished, rumors of war between the states grew 
heady and forbidding. The war, of course, would change everything. Although 
Colin abhorred the bloodshed that would stain his country’s soil, he did what 
was expected of a Southern gentleman: he took up arms, choosing to lead the 
Blue Ridge men. 

KUSCH, MONICA. Puzzle Pages for the Social Studies Curriculum. 
Laramie: University of Wyoming. 1957. 50 pp. 75 cents. Designed for social 
studies in grades five through eight, the puzzles deal with place location, 
spelling, and factual information. 

LAMBERT, JANET. We're Going Steady. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1958. 182 pp. $2.75. Patty Palmer, a high-school freshman, 
enthusiastically shared her classmates’ conviction that the only way to be 
assured of a date for every occasion was to go steady. She considered herself 
fortunate to have Steve Harding as her “steady,” and, if at times he was 
overpossessive and lacking in imagination, it seemed to Patty a small price to 
pay. As she walked up the school steps every morning with Steve beside her, 
she had a warm feeling of having proved to everyone that she was a social 
success. 

Patty’s older brother, Douglas, a senior in the same school, was also going 
steady, but Patty failed to see the subtle difference in his genuine, more mature 
relationship with Bonnie. But what of Patty’s mother and father? How could 
modern parents guide these young people and still keep their confidence? The 
Palmers found no easy answer, but they learned that time was a wonderful 
ally, bringing inevitable changes, not only in their own attitude but also in that 
of their son and daughter. 


LEAMER, L. E., and D. L. THOMSON. American Capitalism: An 
Introduction for Young Citizens. Washington 6, D. C.: Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. This book is the 
first teaching-learning unit in the CASE Economic Literacy Series. The 
Council has been established by National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, a department of the National Education Association. The book is 
abundantly supplied with illustrations, thought-provoking questions, and 
teaching aids. It is focused on adolescent interests. In language and content, 
it is economics for the high-school student. It is not a watered down college 
text, but a special creation for the senior high school. It was tried out in 190 
high-school classrooms in 44 states and carefully revised in the light of teacher 
and student experience. Scores of social studies teachers have participated in 
the appraisal and development of this unit. This publication gives every 
high-school student a clear understanding of our American economy and 
experiences essential for intelligent citizenship. It is concise enough to be 
included in an existing social studies subject. It has been highly commended 
by teachers who have tried it out in their classes. 

This unit is not a complete course in economics. Rather, it is a teaching- 
learning unit for use in courses already present in the curriculum. It presents 
basic economic principles that all citizens should understand. It is especially 
valuable to those who do not pursue the subject of economics further, and it is 
an enlightening introduction to economics for those who do. 
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Economics is not just the concern of a few specialists. Every individual 
must be able to cope with economic situations both personal and political. It is 
imperative that some measure of economic competency be attained within the 
framework of secondary education. This book affords an opportunity for 
teachers in secondary schools to deal successfully with economic education 
without drastic curriculum change. 

One outstanding teacher and chairman of a social studies department in 
a large high school stated: “In the opinion of our teachers American 
Capitalism: An Introduction for Young Citizens is the best single publication 
available for high-school students. It has many advantages over the traditional 
economics text; especially important is its conciseness and its fine summary of 
essential principles. We know of no better way to introduce economics into 
a social studies course that is not primarily concerned with that subject, and 
we look forward eagerly to using it this year.” 

LEWIS, OSCAR. The Autobiography of the West. New York 17: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc. 1958. 320 pp. $5. This is a tale of history, of 
fabulous adventure, comedy, and tragedy. With its explanatory and unifying 
commentary, it is a revealing eyewitness chronicle of life in the Old West, 
straight from the pens of those who were there. 

This is the romance of our nation—the exciting personal narratives of 
women captured by Indians, of children isolated in mountain cabins for months 
at a time, of face-to-face encounters with wild animals. Here are the 
experiences of a pony-express rider, a pioneer cowhand, and a hundred other 
autobiographical accounts of the adventures and dangers our forefathers met. 
This history of the exploration and settlement of the West tells it in terms of 
those who played a part in bringing it about. 

The book describes the lures that drew the first adventurers to what is now 
the western third of the nation, during the early half of the sixteenth century. 
It gives accounts of the Spanish explorers who sought a mythical kingdom and, 
later, reports from the Lewis and Clark expeditions and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, from Kit Carson and John Fremont. They tell of harrowing, heroic 
treks across the country, of the discovery of gold in 1848, of the buffalo, the 
stagecoach, and the Indians. 

LONG, LAURA. De Lesseps: Builder of Suez. New York 3: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1958. 160 pp. $2.75. De Lesseps was enchanted by his 
reception, eager to know if his friend, Said, remembered the ancient canal they 
had explored. Ferdinand had a plan, and once more Said remembered. It took 
years to accomplish their purpose, not because engineering skills were lacking, 
not because of the labor involved, ngt even because of money, but through the 
jealousy of nations. The Suez Canal was really created out of the friendship of 
two men. At the great opening of the Canal, attended by the great ones of 
the world, one was absent who above all others should have shared in the day. 
But Said had died long before completion of the Canal. Other dreams were to 
claim the fascinating Frenchman, but his great achievement was fulfillment of 
the dream shared with his friend Said—the completion of the Suez Canal as an 
instrument of peace. 

McGIFFIN, NORTON. The Domino Horse. New York 3: David McKay 
Company. 1958. 190 pp. $2.75. This is a Western story centered around the 
adventures of a young Texas ranchman, Jim Carson, and a horse named 
Nopalero, a magnificent Appaloosa. Jim encounters some hair-raising events. 
The action takes place in Texas in the 1870’s, and the scene is the Texas- 
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Mexico border country, and Rancho del Sol, the Carson ranch located some 
forty miles northeast of Corpus Christi, along the Nueces River, deep in the 
heart of the brasada, the thick brush country. 

When Jim first sees Nopalero, the spotted, domino horse belongs to a 
Mexican gentleman, Senor Ramon Lopez. Another Mexican—anything but a 
gentleman!—the cattle rustler and outlaw, Alberto Garza, is determined to 
get the horse for himself. Garza stops at nothing to try to achieve his aim. 


MAGNUSON, H. W., and P. J. TASHNOVIAN. Salaries of Certificated 
Employees in California Public Schools, 1957-58. Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education. 1958 (March). 18 pp. Presents the results 
of the 12th annual compilation of data on salaries paid to certificated personnel 
in the public schools of California. The medium salaries for 1957-58 were as 
follows: elementary teachers, $5,307; high school, $6,018; junior college, 
$7,005; all teachers $5,585. A fourth of the elementary teachers received 
$6,078 or more; the high-school teacher, $6,969 or more; the junior college 
teacher, $7,767 or more; and for all teachers $6,472 or more. Likewise a fourth 
of the elementary teachers received $4,733 or less; high-school teachers $5,270 
or less; junior college teachers $6,127 or less; and all teachers $4,910 or less. 
The medium salaries of high-school administrators were as follows: principal, 
$10,437; vice-principal, $9,230; department head, $7,258; and dean $7,950. 
The total number of persons involved was 101,077. 

MALLAN, LLOYD. A Day in the Life of a Supersonic Project Officer. 
New York 3: David McKay Company, Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $3.95. Two heroes 
supply the excitement in this story: a man, Major Robert Thomas Goetz, 
Project Chief of Operation Sun Dial; and an airplane, the Convair F-102A 
Delta Dagger, known affectionately as the “Iron Dart,” America’s first 
supersonic interceptor. How the F-102A was made combat ready to meet the 
threat of any potential enemy air invasion is the thrilling tale told by an expert 
photo-journalist who spent months with the machine and the man during the 
combat-test program at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. 

MARKUN, P. M. The First Book of the Panama Canal. New York 21: 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 1958. 61 pp. $1.95. It is five o’clock in the morning in the 
Panama Canal Zone. Suddenly Captain Nilsen’s telephone rings. “A chauffeur 
will call for you in thirty minutes,” a voice says, as the captain listens. “You 
will be taking the Swedish freighter Tosca through, northbound as transit 
number three.” The captain is a Panama Canal pilot. Soon he is guiding the 
Tosca through the famous fifty-mile-long short cut between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans. Painstakingly, he pilots her 85 feet up the “staircase over the 
mountains” and down again. 


MELTZER, B. N.; H. R. DOBY; and P. M. SMITH. Education in 
Society: Readings. New York 16: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1958. 512 pp. 
$3.25. This book places major emphasis upon the relationship between 
education and the total socialization process. Contributors to the analysis of 
this relationship include, of course, educators, sociologists, psychologists, 
anthropologists, journalists, and men of affairs. The authors have sought to 
bring the experience and thinking from these various areas and disciplines 
into focus on this topic, as well as on the general problem of education in 
our society. In doing so, both “classics” and up-to-the-minute readings, both 
“professional” and semi-popular (but “substantial’”) items have been in- 
corporated. 
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The introductions and comments which accompany the selections have been 
inserted only to guide the student to the readings. They are not intended to 
be particularly explanatory and have deliberately been kept quite brief, in 
order to avoid the possibility of biasing the reception given any of the 
readings. The Introduction to Part 1, however, is a partial exception to this 
rule. Appreciably longer than the other introductory materials, it presents a 
rapid survey of the “schools” of educational sociology and an equally rapid 
historical résumé of the field. We felt that such materials would be ap- 
preciated by instructors who may wish to use the book as a textbook, rather 
than in conjunction with a textbook. The book is divided into ten parts: 
The Field of Educational Sociology; Culture and the School; Cultural Change 
and Problems of Education; The Social Functions of Education; The Social 
Control of Education; The School and the Community; ‘The Teacher as a 
Person; The Student as a Person; Social Factors in the Learning Process; 
and Controversial Issues in Education. 

MOHR, G. J., and MARIAN A. DESPRES. The Stormy Decade: 
Adolescence. New York 22: Random House, Inc. 1958. 280 pp. $3.95. A 
practical guide for understanding the emotional and social development of 
the adolescent. Based on the extensive experiences of the authors, this book 
will help readers achieve a more sympathetic understanding of the major 
problems and disturbances which beset a boy or girl on the threshold of 
adulthood. 

MOLLOY, ANNE. The Tower Treasure. New York 22: Hastings House. 
1958. 171 pp. $2.95. This amazing story is about the family of a famous 
mountain climber who lives in a big old monstrosity of a house called “Top of 
the World.” The children love climbing, especially along the steep roofs and 
inclines of their extraordinary house, but they are afraid that their father’s 
latest mountain climbing expedition will cost so much they may have to sell the 
house which they adore. While he is away on his latest venture, they organize 
to earn money to keep their home. Strange and wonderful things happen, 
even to finding the Tower treasure, sought after without success by two 
generations. 

MUSGRAVE, FLORENCE. Like a Red, Red Rose. New York 22: 
Hastings House. 183 pp. $3. In this teenage romance, the author tells the 
story of a girl’s first high-school love affair. Toni Meyer is a good, solid 
citizen but she spends most of her time bucking her parents, her sister, her 
teachers, and other members of her every-day society. She claims not to like 
boys and yet suddenly she goes “steady,” and just as suddenly breaks off with 
this boy because she is really interésted in another! In other words, like many 
girls her age, she is fundamentally nice but pretty thoroughly mixed up. Her 
sense of values, her ability to decide what to do are not exactly in working 
order until an older friend gives her some ideas and she starts to think things 
out herself. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. What P. T. A. Members 
Should Know About Juvenile Delinquency. Chicago 11: NCPT, 700 North 
Rush Street. 1957. 96 pp. 50 cents. This booklet, a guide to action, is no glib 
answer to a complex question. Rather, it faces up to juvenile delinquency as a 
social problem requiring study, understanding, and informed, intelligent 
action. It grants that there is much we do not know about the problem, but 
urges that we make full use of what we do know. Contending that delinquency 
can occur anywhere, the booklet looks at rural and urban areas, over-privileged 
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and under-privileged homes. Maintaining that delinquency results from a 
combination of factors, it seeks the effect upon trouble-prone boys and girls of 
such forces as the gang, comics, movies, radio, TV, recreation facilities, home 
and family life, the school, and the model set by adult society. 

PTA’s are urged to combat delinquency by following their standard pro- 
cedure of self-education, public education, cooperation with other agencies, 
and adoption of a program to meet local needs. Special attention is given to 
possible joint action with community and neighborhood councils. Specific sug- 
gestions are offered for chipping away at known hazards through such existing 
PTA committees as those on juvenile protection, parent and family life educa- 
tion, preschool service, high-school service, recreation, legislation, the excep- 
tional child, mental health programs, audio-visual services, school education, 
cooperation with colleges, and publicity. 

NEAL, H. E. The Telescope. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1958. 
192 pp. $3.50. Interest in the telescope has suddenly skyrocketed because 
of the launchings of artificial satellites and the momentous plans being 
developed throughout the world to send animals and men into outer space. 
Many of us will never be able to travel to the moon, but when others go we 
may be able to watch them through the telescope, which is the next best thing 
to making the trip ourselves. Space expeditions will be realistic sooner than 
we think, and those who observe them from the earth will have a thrill that 
will make Alice’s adventures through the looking glass seem completely 
unimaginative. Only with the telescope can earthbound man really see what’s 
going on “up there.” 

The story of the telescope is the story of astronomers who created their 
own “fingers to the sky.” From Tycho Brahe of 1590 to the designers of the 
Mount Palomar Observatory, astronomers have been forced to invent their 
own instruments. One by one, each building on the genius that had gone 
before, the telescope makers extended man’s knowledge out to the limits of the 
universe. 

PARADIS, A. A. Dollars for You, 150 Ways for Boys To Earn Money. 
New York 3: David McKay Company, Inc. 1958. 187 pp. $3. High school 
boys anxious to earn extra spending money or start a bank account for college 
will find that this book tells them almost everything they need to know about 
choosing and landing a part-time job, starting a profitable business of their 
own, or turning their hobbies into cash. 

This book contains many job ideas: working for others; selling college 
stickers, magazine subscriptions, stationery, etc.; cashing in on a hobby such 
as playing a musical instrument, a talent for art or athletics. In addition, it 
suggests many ideas for starting a service business such as mowing lawns, 
entertaining at children’s parties, running a shopping service, caring for 
pets, and countless others. For boys who are “idea men” or who have special 
skills—a nimble brain or a clever pair of hands—there is a listing of the 
principal contest opportunities, any of which offer valuable prizes including 
cash and college scholarships. 

PATTINSON, JAMES. Last in Convoy. New York: McDowell, Obolen- 
sky, Inc. 1957. 287 pp. $3.75. The S. S. Regal Gesture, an aging merchant 
ship, faced a harrowing trip across an Atlantic ridden by German submarines 
at the beginning of the Second World War. The ship sails from Bermuda to 
Halifax to pick up a convoy of forty-five ships undertaking the perilous 
voyage together. But the convoy, under frequent attack itself, can lend no 
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safety to the Regal Gesture. Its scarcely seaworthy engines cannot keep up; it 
falls farther and farther behind, and, finally, must creep upon the ocean alone. 

As the last of the convoy disappears over the horizon, fear or fatalism 
overtakes the crew of the Regal Gesture. Silhouetted against the moon, their 
ship is a perfect and undefended target for submarine torpedoes. The voyage 
becomes a nightmare in slow motion in which every second must be consciously 
endured. There is no place to turn: the sound of the engines is increasingly 
a death rattle; a hideously unnatural heat is the only evidence of a hidden 
fire smoldering in a cargo of wool; the forecastle is punctured by an un- 
exploded bomb; the wireless is dead; eventually there is a ten-degree list. 

The nerves of even the most hardened are gradually pried loose. There 
is little room for heroism, yet it becomes treacherously easy to blunder or 
betray. The aging captain suffers a nervous and physical breakdown. For 
the crucial part of the voyage, his judgment and leadership are incapacitated, 
and he is little more than a cipher. The safety of the ship and the survival 
of the men rests heavily on the experienced and the responsible whose quiet 
control and staying power emerge almost as a definition of courage. Among 
the rest, personal enmity festers in enforced idleness and culminates in 
desertion and death at sea. 

PAXTON, GLENN. The Coast Guard from Civilian to Coast Guardsman. 
New York 22: The Viking Press. 1958. 189 pp. $2. Here is a kaleidoscopic 
survey of the nation’s oldest seagoing service, from which emerges a sense 
of its color and tradition and a feeling of what lies at the heart of the coast 
guard. First the six enlistment programs are discussed. 

Next recruit training is described—which for some begins on a wind-swept 
piece of land jutting out into the Atlantic Ocean at Cape May, New Jersey. 

Then sea duty is considered. Here are ocean station vessels which study the 
weather in important sea lanes or air routes; here is the International Ice 
Patrol, the purpose of which is to keep track of ice conditions and report them 
to shipping of all nations; here is the Bering Sea Patrol, performing such 
diversified governmental functions as gathering information of a military 
nature for the army and navy, carrying mail, and performing marriages; 
and here are the buoy tenders that maintain the nation’s 36,000 aids to 
navigation. 

Plane Geometry. Philadelphia 3: Board of Public Education, Adminis- 
tration Building, Parkway at 2ist Street. 1957. 88 pp. The course has been 
considerably enriched, and places great emphasis upon the analytical aspects 
of trigonometry. Computation is not neglected, but an understanding of the 
theory behind the development of the trigonometric relationships is considered 
to be of paramount importance, particularly for students preparing for 
advanced study in the fields of the theoretical and applied sciences. 

The guide incorporates a number of helps for teachers. It includes con- 
siderable detail in the development of each unit; and methods of presentation 
and procedure are suggested. Also featured are sample exercises and problems, 
sample tests, vocabulary lists, a suggested time schedule, and an up-to-date 
bibliography listing references and standard tests currently available through 
the Division of Research. Consideration is given to such auxiliary topics as 
inverse functions, polar coordinates, and De Moivre’s theorem, which are 
of special value to advanced students. The guide also includes supplementary 
material in the form of practical applications from aviation, engineering, 
military science, navigation, and physics. 
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Although the course has been developed primarily to meet the needs of the 
more able students in mathematics who are planning to pursue the study 
of mathematics and the physical sciences, it is flexible enough for a skillful 
teacher to adapt it readily to the needs of students having a wide range of 
ability in the field. 

PRATT, L. H. The Puppet Do-It-Yourself Book. New York 16: Exposi- 
tion Press, Inc. 386 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 75 pp. $3. This book tells you how 
to make hand puppets and give puppet shows, whether you are a child or an 
adult, a hobbyist or someone seeking a delightful source of income. They are 
the kind of fun that makes you glad all over, like puppies wagging their 
tails and small, furry kittens chasing sunbeams across the floor. Puppets are 
the sort of mischievous, unpredictable fun that people mean when they say, 
“More fun than a barrel of monkeys.” 

Public-School Teachers and Collective Bargaining. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association. 1958 (March). 20 pp. 25 cents. This report 
on the legal aspects of collective bargaining and public school teachers presents 
information on statutes passed and cases decided since the May 1956 publica- 
tion, as well as a new section on the so-called “right-to-work” laws. The study 
is confined strictly to the legal aspects of the problem. 

QUEEN, ELLERY. The Finishing Stroke. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc. 1958. 253 pp. $3.50. This novel, the author’s thirtieth, is a 
brain-teasing, exciting, and astonishing tour de force. It takes the reader on a 
nostalgic voyage of rediscovery to the America of the Twenties. The America 
of raccoon coats and stock-market plunges—when “Typewriters” rattled out 
messages of sudden death on the sidewalks of New York and Chicago, when 
pretty girls had “It,” and everyone listened to Major Bowes, Rudy Vallee, 
Graham McNamee, and Floyd Gibbons on the radio—when Ellery Queen was 
young. 

The events of this book extend over half a century, beginning in the year 
in which Ellery Queen was born, 1905, and ending 52 years later. But the 
central action of the story takes place during the Christmas-New Year’s 
holiday of 1929-30, when Ellery was at the very outset of his career as a 
detective. In fact, this is the story of Ellery’s first independently investigated 
case—a case of such bizarre complexity that Ellery did not solve it until the 
summer of 1957, over 27 years later. 

Research Bulletin (February 1958). Washington 6, D. C.: Research 
Division of the National Education Association. 80 cents. Presents statistics 
on salaries, school enrollment, expenditures, college teachers, property tax, and 
other per pupil ratios. 

RUSH, N. O., and L. R. KITZER. A Book and Magazine List for High- 
School Libraries. Laramie: Curriculum and Research Center, College of 
Education, University of Wyoming. 1958. 51 pp. $1. An annotated list of 
books giving catalog number, name, author, date, and price, for each book 
listed. The books are also classified as to general works, philosophy, religion, 
social science, science, useful arts, fine art, literature, history, biography, 
fiction, and story collections. 

The Saturday Evening Post Stories: 1957. New York 22: Random House, 
Inc. 1957. 320 pp. $3.50. From the hundreds of stories that have appeared 
in the fifty-two issues of The Saturday Evening Post during the year of 1957, 
the editors have selected the best twenty for inclusion in this volume. Guided 
by a desire to reflect the wide range of interest among their millions of 
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readers, they offer tales of adventure and imagination, of suspense and humor, 
of fact and fantasy. Such writers as Ray Bradbury, William Faulkner, 
Geoffrey Household, Frank O’Connor, Samson Raphaelson, Conrad Richter, 
and twelve other nationally known storytellers are represented here. For 
good measure, there are two stirring novelettes by William Saroyan and 
Prentiss Combs. 

SCHEFFLER, ISRAEL, editor. Philosophy and Education. Boston 8: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 1958. 323 pp. $5.75. This book is intended both to 
illustrate and to stimulate the application of newer philosophical approaches 
to education. Such a purpose, natural though it is, flies in the face of both 
institutional and intellectual custom in calling for serious converse between 
professional philosopher and professional educator. For although such con- 
verse is fairly frequent between philosopher and scientist, between philosopher 
and man of letters, and between philosopher and theologian, the philosopher 
and educator typically face each other as relative strangers on the academic 
landscape who, when they do talk to each other, speak with the distant 
politeness of those who have urgent business elsewhere. These selections do 
not, as a whole, represent what is typically taken as philosophy of education 
currently, nor were they uniformly conceived by their authors originally as 
efforts in the philosophy of education. The guiding criteria were rather the 
following: (a) concern with some important aspect of education, or area 
intimately related to education; (b) clarity and challenge of presentation; (c) 
exemplification of some significant philosophic approach or method with wider 
bearings. 

School Health Program Essentials. Visalia, California: Tulare County 
School Health Advisory Board, Room 202, Courthouse. 1958. 8 pp. $1. This 
administrator’s checklist, tested in six elementary and secondary schools, 
represents the judgment of more than 100 school administrators, supervisors, 
physicians, dentists, optometrists, health specialists, and parents in the area. 

School Photojournalism. Washington 6, D. C.: National School Public 
Relations Associate, a Department of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
1958. 72 pp. (8%” x 11”) $2; 2-9 copies, $1.80 each; 10 or more copies, $1.60 
each. This book by the editors of Look magazine represents an effort to help 
the people charged with disseminating information about the public schools 
do their important job more effectively. Its aim is to make available to the 
whole public school community a knowledge of the techniques of photo- 
journalism, and ways of using these techniques to improve the work of school 
public relations specialists. 

The editors have striven to make the book clear and simple, but as 
comprehensive as possible. It is, of course, very largely the product of skilled 
professional technicians. It undeniably sets up standards which cannot be met 
by all who read and use it. Yet the readers would want no lesser standards 
put before them. The proper use of pictures and picture stories is both 
fascinating and profitable in any form of printed communication. 

Science and American Education. Washington 6, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association. 1958. 56 pp. The proceedings of the joint meeting of the 
NEA and the Magazine Publishers Association held February 13, 1958, in the 
Hotel Commodore in New York City. 

SHAPIRO, M. J. The Warren Spahn Story. New York 18: Julian 
Messner, Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $2.95. Amid the flame and confusion of the 
terrible Battle of the Bulge in 1944, combat engineer Warren Spahn despaired 
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of ever returning home alive, much less resuming a budding career as a major 
league baseball pitcher. But Warren Spahn did come back, with a Bronze Star, 
a Purple Heart earned at Remagen Bridge, a battlefield commission, and set of 
jittery nerves that came close to spiking his pitching comeback in 1946. It was 
a career that began in the backyard of the Spahn home in Buffalo, New York, 
where Warren’s father, a wallpaper salesman—and a frustrated ballplayer 
who had made the semi-pros—was determined that his son would make it to the 
major leagues. 

SHAPLEY, HARLOW. Of Stars and Men. Boston 8: Beacon Press, Inc. 
1958. 165 pp. $3.50. Suddenly, as man begins to launch his own satellites 
into outer space, there seems a remote chance of finding an answer to the 
age-old question, Are we the only human beings in this incredibly vast 
universe? Are there other people, more or less like us—perhaps even superior 
to us—on other planets? If so, what does their existence mean to the master of 
Sun’s third planet as he wonders about his own significance and ponders the 
will of God? 

In this book devoted to star facts and human destiny, a scientist gives the 
reader his own beliefs bearing on mankind in the universe of physics and 
sensation. He intends the book as “an essay in orientation, including a 
tentative obituary, one might say, of anthropocentrism in our description of 
the universe.” It is a philosophy for man—thinking man—in a new age 
entirely. While it is a philosophy largely based on facts, the author warns 
about that word: “When I use the phrase ‘Cosmic Facts,’ the reader is asked 
not to assume too rigid a meaning for the word ‘facts’; what is considered 
factual today is tomorrow recognized as capable of further refinement. . . .” 

SHORE, MAXINE. Shipwreck Island. New York 18: Julian Messner, 
Inc. 1958. 189 pp. $2.95. A story of surging seas and shipwreck and eight 
weeks of desperate survival on a barren South Atlantic island—this book is a 
story that is all the more gripping because it is true. There was an Alfred 
Glendinning, a Scottish lad who, at fifteen, shipped on the square rigger, the 
Dunskeig, as an indentured apprentice. The year was 1887 and they were 
bound for San Francisco, out of London by way of Cape Horn. There were 
times on the long voyage when Glenn wished he hadn’t persuaded his mother 
to let him go to sea. But he made two wonderful friends—Jim Parker, a 
Yankee apprentice a year older than he who was sailing home to the United 
States; and Pat Anderson, a lean muscled seaman whose courageous leadership 
more than justified Glenn’s hero worship. 

SHOUN, H. M., compiler. A Survey of Science and Mathematics Offerings 
in Idaho High Schools. Boise: Idaho State Department of Public Instruction. 
1958. 12 pp. (Mimeographed) The prevalence of offerings in science and 
mathematics and the degree to which pupils take the offering are shown in 
the study. 

SMITH, IRA M. Making the Most of College. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
LesStrang Publishing Co., 3376 Washtenaw Road. 1957. 20 cents. A college 
registrar talks to college-bound youth. Also available from the same source 
is Looking Ahead, To Go or Not To Go to College. (1958. 24 pp. 35 cents.) 
Addressed to high-school students. 

STAFFORD, G. T., and E. D. KELLY. Preventive and Corrective 
Physical Education. New York 10: The Ronald Press Company. 1958. 403 pp. 
$5. This book presents methods and techniques for use in improving the 
physical condition of those who are below par, those who are physically 
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handicapped, and those who require activity adapted to their specific needs. 
It has been written for prospective teachers of physical education and for 
in-service teachers who may not have had a course in preventive and corrective 
physical education. Teachers should find the information given in the book 
helpful in convincing others of the importance of a corrective and preventive 
program; for example, physicians, nurses, physical therapists, and social 
workers. The book should also be of interest to school administrators and 
school health officials who wish to foster physical education programs which 
really meet the needs of atypical students and to professional workers in the 
various areas of physical medicine. 

At the end of each chapter, the “Learning Activities” include projects for 
individual study which merge textbook theory with practical teaching 
situations. Also, the “Recommended Reading” directs the student’s attention, 
with appropriate comments, to the important primary sources on which modern 
preventive and corrective physical education theory is based and introduces 
him to the periodicals by means of which he can follow current developments. 
Both the “Learning Activities” and the “Recommended Reading” are suitable 
as a basis for either oral discussion or written class reports. 

STANWELL-FLETCHER, T. C. Clear Lands and Icy Seas. New York 
16: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1958. 278 pp. $4. This is a vivid picture of 
clear, strong lands and great ice fields that caught and endangered the little 
ship. The pages are full of the strange fantasy of weirdness and beauty, the 
vast extent of ice and sky, that are the Arctic scene at its most magical. It 
is also a warm and friendly book filled with affectionate recollections and 
character glimpses of some unusual people who made up the ship’s crew and 
passengers. 

Here are the great quietness and cleanness of the Northlands; the in- 
comparable combination of cold, pure wind and hot sun; the tonic smells of 
the tundra; the brilliant shades of flowers set off against the lonely space of 
earth and sky. Here are howling sled dogs and tinkling songs of Arctic birds. 
Here are the warmly smiling brown faces and bright clothes of little groups 
of Eskimos ashore, and the Eskimo pilots in their bobbing peterheads which 
come out to meet the ship. Here are charming glimpses of Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s remote trading posts and stirring encounters with icebergs and 
birds, from kinglets to gyrfalcons. 

STEELE, W. O. The Perilous Road. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1958. 191 pp. $2.95. Chris Brabson hated the Union troops—and 
he had his reasons. Yankee raiders in the Tennessee mountains had stolen 
the newly harvested crops, all the meat supply laid by for the winter, and 
the Brabsons’ only horse. A Union soldier had even taken Chris’s deerskin 
shirt—the one for which he’d tanned and cured the hides so carefully—before 
he had a chance to wear it. Chris could not understand how his brother could 
have joined the Northern Army nor how his mother and father, despite their 
abhorrence of war and its destruction, could fail to take sides. But one thing 
he did know—he would fight for the Confederacy. 

STREATFEILD, NOEL. The First Book of England. New York 21: 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 1958. 62 pp. $1.95. The author, an Englishwoman 
herself, tells what her country is really like, gives significant sidelights on 
its long and dramatic history, explains some of its time-honored traditions, 
tells interesting anecdotes about its great men and women, and pictures the 
English people of today and the ways they work and play. “To know 
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a country, you must know something of her people,” she says. “England’s 
men and women, humble and famous alike, have made the country what it is.” 

TEFFT, BESS. Merrie Maple. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1958. 187 pp. $2.75. Merrie Maple was sure that the reason for her family’s 
not sharing her own intense interest in Art was because they were farmers, 
at the mercy of the elements, limited in scope, absorbed in a tiresome, de- 
manding routine. When, in her senior year in high school, her painting won 
for her a summer scholarship to an art camp, Merrie accepted almost as her 
right the adjustments of responsibilities that were necessary at home to allow 
her to go. 

Finding herself in the unfettered atmosphere she had longed for, Merrie 
realized that the people she had envied were struggling with problems, too; 
different problems, perhaps, but many more serious than her own. Susceptible 
to influences, eager to adjust to this expanded world in which she felt she 
could develop her talent, living with a young girl’s dream of meeting the one 
and only boy, Merrie found both her own individuality and her talent 
threatened. Only the shock of a crisis at home brings the two worlds, with 
their opposing values, into proper focus. As Merrie gains a new perspective 
and a new maturity, she accepts the fact that true talent will flourish in any 
climate. 

TORBERT, RUTH. Snail Mail. New York 22: Hastings House. 1958. 32 
pp. $2.50. This is a small collection of original verse. The author has previously 
been a poet who wrote only for adults but discovered this last year that she 
possessed a small demon named “Thirdly” who made her write for children. 
The result is a book that is often humorous, gay, intriguing, and always fun. 

TOWNE, OLIVER. The “Man on the Street” Visits a Saint Paul Public 
School. Saint Paul, Minnesota: Saint Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 1958. 
6 pp. A newspaper reporter visits his home schools and reports on what he 
finds. The booklet is printed by the Saint Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press as 
a public service. 

Trends in Distributive Education. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 1958. 94 pp. 
A report of a national conference on distributive education held in the fall 
of 1957. The conference was attended by state supervisors and teacher trainers 
of distributive education. Plans and goals for this conference had been 
developed by a Program Planning Committee consisting of representatives 
of the U. S. Office of Education and state leaders in distributive education. 

The program was organized around ‘one major topic for each of the five 
days of the conference. A presentation regarding each topic was made each 
day at a general session. Following the presentations, the members of the 
conference divided into groups which discussed the major topic for the day 
in light of current and future developments in distributive education. 

This report gives a digest of the presentations and summaries of the dis- 
cussion. The summaries were prepared by the chairmen of the group discussion 
leaders in cooperation with staff members of the distributive education branch. 

TWAIN, MARK. The Prince and the Pauper. New York 36: Teen Age 
Book Club, 33 West 42nd Street. 1958. 256 pp. 35 cents. The pocket book 
edition of this famous classic. 

UPJOHN, E. M.; P. S. WINGERT; and J. G. MAHLER. History of 
World Art. New York 11: Oxford University Press. 1958. 896 pp. $12. This is 
a revised and enlarged edition of an authoritative introduction to the history 
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of world art. Broader in scope than any comparable survey, the volume 
examines architecture, sculpture, painting, and the minor arts from pre- 
history to the present. 

The text has been enlarged to include a chapter on pre-historic art, another 
on the arts of the American Indians in Peru and Mexico, and a third on the 
art of primitive peoples. The chapters on the arts of the twentieth century 
in Europe and America have been greatly expanded to incorporate the further 
artistic achievement and increased historical perspective of the past decade. 
Full attention is also give to the art of the Near and Far East. 


The illustrations, previously grouped at the front of the book, have been 
integrated with the text. In almost every case the illustration of a particular 
work of art is reproduced at the point of discussion. In addition to 702 
illustrations in black and white, the new edition has seventeen color plates, 
on which twenty-five works of art are reproduced. There are end-paper maps, 
one of Europe and one of the East, and a line drawing at the head of each 
chapter. A glossary of technical terms, a complete index, and an annotated 
bibliography -add still more to the value of this volume. 

Vacations Abroad. New York 22: UNESCO Publications Center, 801 
Third Avenue. 1958. 192 pp. This tenth edition gives details of some 926 
vacation projects to be held in 1958 in 58 countries, sponsored by 796 different 
agencies. Included are not only vacation study courses and seminars, but 
also opportunities for visitors to get to know other countries and to exchange 
ideas with people of different nationalities. In some of the programs, par- 
ticularly in the courses and seminars, the emphasis is on study, but whether 
the main theme of the project is detailed study of French phonetics, village 
reconstruction in the Lebanon, or any one of a host of other subjects, there 
is always ample opportunity for the sports and relaxation which young people 
naturally expect to enjoy when they are on holiday. 

The entries are as usual printed only in one language—English, French, or 
Spanish, according to the country where the projects take place or the 
country sponsoring them—and are classified as follows: vacation courses; 
study tours; hostels, holiday camps and centres; international voluntary work 
camps; and vacation scholarships. 

VANCE, MARGUERITE. Leave It to Linda. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1958. 125 pp. $2.50. Linda Farnsworth was a pretty, rather 
impetuous child, with an eager, inquiring mind and a store of odd information 
that intrigued her contemporaries and baffled her elders. Life had settled 
into a pleasant enough routine, with Mrs. Archer taking over when Linda’s 
mother was at the office and not available. The New York apartment where 
they had lived since her father’s death was home to her and she never ques- 
tioned this fact or the order of her existence. 

It was with shock that Linda first became aware of a gnawing sense of 
lack in her life. The twinge she felt every time she saw her classmates with 
their fathers in time became a twisting stab of jealousy and she recognized 
that to be really happy she needed a father. This idea was apparently one 
her mother had never entertained, attractive though she was. The more she 
thought about it, the less impossible it seemed to Linda that she herself might 
some day find just the right man for her mother. Of course, it would take 
some doing, but at least she could try. How Linda, forced through cir- 
cumstances to spend the summer on her aunt’s Wisconsin dairy farm, un- 
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expectedly finds just the man she has been looking for makes an intriguing, 
touching story. 

VITTORINI, DOMENICO. Old Italian Tales. New York 3: David McKay 
Company, Inc. 1958. 128 pp. $3. This book contains twenty Italian folk and 
fairy tales of unusual appeal. Some of the stories will remind American 
children of tales they know well; among these are “Cenerentola,” the Italian 
version of the beloved “Cinderella.” Perhaps the most interesting stories are 
those which reflect with wit, subtle humor, good-natured fun, and compassion 
the Italian scene and character. Prominent among these are “The One-Legged 
Crane,” “March and the Shepherd,” and “The Wooden Bowl.” 

WAHLQUIST, J. T., and P. J. RYAN. Introduction to American Educa- 
tion second edition. New York 10: The Ronald Press Company. 1958. 477 pp. $5. 
This new textbook is designed for an introductory course in education which 
precedes all others in educational sequence and stresses guidance and orienta- 
tion of prospective teachers. Students will find answers to many questions 
regarding teaching as a profession and will be enabled to make a reasoned 
decision for or against teaching after their study of the many opportunities 
in education as a career. In this book the authors steer a middle course 
between the superficial and the exhaustive and offer insight into the many 
problems of teachers and schools. Includes 23 illustrations and 87 tables. 

WEEMS, J. E. The Fate of the Maine. New York 17: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc. 1958. 219 pp. $3.95. This is the dramatic story of a ship— 
the U. S. S. Maine—from the laying of her keel in 1888, to her burial in 1912. 
Woven into this chronicle are the exciting events that surrounded the 
Spanish-American War: the destruction of the Maine on the night of 
February 15, 1898, in Havana Harbor; the conflicting court inquiries into 
the causes of the explosion; the miniature battles of Santiago and Manila 
Bay. Reconstructed from eyewitness accounts and source material found in 
the National Archives and Library of Congress, these events are brought to 
life with the same wealth of detail that distinguished the author’s previous 
book, A Weekend in September, and Walter Lord’s memorable study of the 
Titanic disaster. 

The Maine, as the first U. S. warship designed by naval architects and 
built in a government shipyard, was a formidable ship, intended to be the 
pride of the American fleet. Yet, a few days after the commissioning, the 
dynamo had to be shut down because of excessive heat, and the revolution 
indicator ceased to function. Then, less than two hours after the ship was 
under way, the steering gear became disabled. “The Maine,” comments the 
author, “had begun steaming toward her destiny with a misfortune that was 
later to seem characteristic.” 

But the ship was to have her triumphs, too. At least partly because of her 
international prestige, the Maine was summoned to Havana. Ostensibly, the 
visit was friendly. Actually, the Maine’s purpose was “to protect United 
States citizens, supposedly endangered by the increasing friction between the 
United States and Spain.” Three weeks after her arrival, the Maine exploded 
and sank. 

WILLETT, ROSLYN, and OWEN WEBBER. Designing School Kitchens 
for All-Paper Service. New York 17: Field Research Division, Paper Cup and 
Container Institute, 342 Madison Avenue. 1958. 12 pp. (11%” x 8%”). Free. 
Shows the savings in construction and operating costs obtained by designing 
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school kitchens and cafeterias for all-paper service. It consists of explanatory 
text and detailed architectural sketches of five representative school installa- 
tions. Information is given on how savings may be made in the form of 
reduced space needs, lower equipment costs, and smaller kitchen and cafeteria 
staffs when kitchens are specially designed for all-paper service. Kitchens 
shown are capable of serving from 100 to 3,500 meals daily. Each of the 
sketches shows space and equipment needs for conventional and all-paper 
installations, and an accompanying text covers comparative costs. The 
sketches are not designed as actual guides to construction but as examples 
of typical layouts to acquaint school planners with the simplification of 
kitchen design made possible through this new approach to school food service 
needs. 

WOLF, A. W. M. Your Child’s Emotional Health. New York 16: Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street. 1958. 28 pp. 25 cents. Points out 
that many of “the hard moments with youngsters are an inevitable part of 
growing up. . .. In most cases the parents have done nothing seriously 
wrong.” “Such normal events as the birth of a brother or a sister, the 
absence of the mother from the house, a slight illness may seriously disturb 
a child and color his outlook,” the author points out. “It is not the event itself, 
but the child’s fears and misunderstanding about it that cause the dis- 
turbance. . .. Parents can help by being alert to the child’s reactions and by 
finding time to clear up his fears and confusions.” 

WOLFE, MARY L., editor. The Art Teacher: Creative Catalyst. Brooklyn 
5: Pratt Institute. 1958 (January). 4 pp. One of a series of Career Briefs. 
These will be sent regularly to any school or library requesting them. In- 
dividual copies are furnished on request as long as supplies last. Back issues 
will be supplied to counselors in amounts up to ten without charge while 
available. 

ZAIDENBERG, ARTHUR. How To Draw Wild Animals. New York 16: 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc. 1958. 64 pp. $3. This is a book that might make an 
artist out of anyone who likes animals and has the urge to draw them. The 
author has had much experience in presenting instructions clearly and simply. 
Everyone enjoys the sense of satisfaction that comes from creating something 
and so a great deal of pleasure is in store for the readers of this book. 

In his introduction, the author discusses the attitudes needed on the part 
of the person who wants to draw animals—attitude and emotional feeling, 
not talent. Then he goes on to list the basic materials required (very inex- 
pensive and easy to come by). This is followed by an explanation of how to 
“see” animals and, finally, he actually begins to draw them. The text is brief. 
The author relies largely on step-by-step pictures to tell his story. 
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Sous Notes 


PARENTS, CHILDREN, AND BOOKS 


How the cooperative infiuence of home, school, and library can help children 
of all ages to increase their enjoyment of books and reading will be the subject 
of a five-day workshop for parents, teachers, and librarians at the University 
of Washington, Seattle, beginning July 7. The workshop, entitled Parents, 
Children, and Books, is being sponsored by the University’s School of Librarian- 
ship and the National Book Committee, Inc., in cooperation with the College of 
Education. This is the first time that a national workshop of this type has in- 
cluded parents as participants. It is expected to provide a guide for future proj- 
ects of a similar nature elsewhere in the country, according to Dr. Irving Lieb- 
erman, Director of the School of Librarianship. A major objective of the work- 
shop is to spell out an effective basis for close cooperation among parents, teach- 
ers, school librarians, and public librarians and to explain the role of each in 
developing the child’s reading interests. 

The workshop will consist of four-hour afternoon program sessions each day. 
Principal addresses will be given by nationally known authorities on books and 
reading. Books also will be on exhibit, and resource personnel will be available 
for consultation. Fee for the workshop will be $12. Further information on the 
workshop may be obtained from the School of Librarianship, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 





LANGUAGE ARTS 

The English Language Arts, a Symposium for Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers, Principals, and Supervisers, will be a new offering at Syracuse Uni- 
versity from August 11 to 22, 1958. This symposium will explore new ideas and 
work on practical problems in all areas of the language arts. Consultants will 
be Leland B. Jacobs, Joseph Mersand, Jeanette Veatch, M. Agnella Gunn, and 
Patrick Hazard. The symposium will explore new ideas and work on practical 
problems in reading, literature, writing, speaking, listening, handwriting, spell- 
ing, grammar and usage, vocabulary building, and use of mass media. General 
lectures and discussions, study groups, demonstrations, materials forums, and 
exhibits will be offered in full-day sessions for the two-week period. Three cred- 
its may be earned. For further information write to Margaret Early or Evelyn 
Wenzel, School of Education, Syracuse University. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMSTRIPS 

Educational Productions Limited, 17 Denbigh Street, Victoria, London, 
S. W. 1, England have produced a series of filmstrips that provide an excellent 
source of supplementary teaching material. These filmstrips are authoritative 
and have been especially prepared for classroom use. The prices range from 
$3 to $5, according to the length of the film and the research involved in produc- 
tion. Some of the filmstrips titles are: Story of Time (No. 6007, 33 frames, $3) ; 
Time and Direction (No. 5092, 43 frames, $3) ; The Parish Church (No. 5157, 46 
frames, $3); Everyday Life in Alpine Switzerland (No. 6050, 34 frames, $5) ; 
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Radiant Energy (No. 5147, 29 frames, $3); and The Baggara Tribe of the Cen- 
tral Sudan (No. 5158, 40 frames, $3). For complete details of filmstrips that are 
available write to the above address. 


TELEVISION TOPICS ON CRUCIAL ISSUES 

The Great Challenge represents a major effort by the Public Affairs Depart- 
ment of CBS News to provide viewers and listeners with a comprehensive ap- 
proach to critical issues through exposition and discussion by leading authori- 
ties. Two experts in each area of discussion will present their arguments before 
an invited audience in the new auditorium of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research in New York City. A panel of six other recognized authorities will 
be seated on the dais, and the audience will also include leaders in the field un- 
der discussion, as well as other prominent guests. After the opening statements, 
discussion will follow with participation both from the dais and from the au- 
dience. Moderator of the series will be Howard K. Smith, CBS News Analyst 
and Washington correspondent. James Fleming will produce The Great Chal- 
lenge. 

This series is composed of seven presentations. The opening topic, on Educa- 
tion, was presented on February 23. Other topics already broadcast were 
Science, Economics, Human Relations and Government and the Democratic 
Process. The two remaining topics in this series are Foreign Relations (May 18) 
and Ideology (May 25). The May 18 discussion will be centered around what 
makes an effective foreign policy, while the May 25 one will deal with what 
fundamental beliefs and ideals will sustain America—a discussion of the philo- 
sophical and moral basis of a free society. These programs are broadcast from 
New York City from 5:00 to 6:00 p.m., Eastern Standard Time on the CBS 
Television Network. 


GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


For the first time, the Department of Labor’s Occupational Outlook Handbook 
is being made available in the form of 65 separately bound reprints covering 
each of the various fields of work. These reprints are of special value to persons 
and organizations interested in particular occupations or industries. The re- 
prints range in price from five cents each to 40 cents each, according to the size 
of the reprint. For a complete listing and the prices of the 65 reprints, write to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


NEW REVISION OF TESTS 


Several years of research by the professional staff of the California Test 
Bureau (5916 Hollywood Blvd, Los Angeles 28), in collaboration with a number 
of curriculum specialists and measurement experts, have culminated in the 
recent publication of the WXYZ Series of the California Achievements Tests 
(CAT) and the 1957 edition of the California Test of Mental Maturity 
(CTMM). Test users will be interested in these tests and the comprehensive 
manuals which include a detailed description of the first major “dual standardi- 
zation program” for achievement test batteries and intelligence tests. Each 
pupil or examinee participating in the nation-wide program took the complete 
California Achievement Test Battery and the California Test of Mental Matur- 
ity of the appropriate level thus providing, for the first time, two integrated 
series of tests which make it possible to eliminate the practice of interpreting 
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the results of achievement and intelligence tests not standardized on the same 
population. 

In these new editions, the California Test Bureau has maintained the features 
of the two test series which have been well known during the past twenty-five 
years or more. The new revisions are modern in content, consistent with educa- 
tional objectives, accurately articulated between levels, and have functional 
norms with interchangeable forms at each level. Curriculum oriented acces- 
sories such as the Diagnostic Profiles and the Diagnostic Analysis of Learning 
Difficulties have been retained to help teachers individualize and improve in- 
struction. The manuals report comprehensive studies conducted by the Califor- 
nia Test Bureau to provide for accurate articulation between the various bat- 
teries of levels of the new CAT and the CTMM Series and to provide scientific 
norms for reliable evaluation of learning potential as well as for accurate 
longitudinal records of growth in the basic skills for each pupil or student 
through the grades, high school, and the first two years of college. 

A new concept of expectancy, “Anticipated Achievement,” made possible by 
the “dual” aspects of the standardization program, is introduced in the man- 
uals for the California Achievement Tests. The Anticipated Achivement charts 
depict three-dimensional norms based upon the performance of pupils with IQ’s, 
chronological ages, and school experience. Users can interpret or compare a 
pupil’s results with the norm performance of a nation-wide sample of pupils 
with similar IQ’s and mental ages rather than with the performance of the 
average pupil. This new concept together with the Anticipated Achievement 
chart and tables undoubtedly constitute a major step forward in test interpre- 
tation. 

Since research showed them to be adequate, only relatively minor changes 
were made in the Arithmetic tests. The Language tests have been thoroughly re- 
vised and provide measurement in harmony with the trend toward emphasis on 
usage and application of knowledge rather than on knowledge of information 
and rules, particularly at the secondary and college levels. Users of the CAT 
will be interested in the fact that over-capitalization and over-punctuation are 
not problems in scoring the new Language tests. 


COMPARISONS OF DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Lawrance Hart, 14 West Walnut Street, Metuchen, New Jersey, has released 
the fifteenth edition (1958) of his Comparison of Dictionaries (one sheet— 
11%” x 17%”). This edition, typical of previous editions, contains a careful, 
factual, and brief evaluation of about 45 dictionaries. Data are given on age 
range, copyright date, price, weight size, and number of pages, number of lines, 
number of illustrations, and many other facts. This publication has been found 
very useful by schools throughout the nation. Copies are available from the au- 
thor at 35 cents in advance, plus a 3-cent stamped and addressed envelope. Ad- 
ditional copies may be secured for 15 cents each. Also from the same source and 
for the same price considerations, a similar publication is available on Compari- 
son of Encyclopedias. 


ARMY PROVIDES SPEAKERS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
The Army has given specific instruction to all Army Commands that every 
effort should be made to supply capable speakers to high-school assemblies and 
other high-school groups. Any high-school principal not specifically contacted 
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by an Army representative may arrange with the Army for an appropriate 
speaker to address high-school groups—either boys or girls. The Army, through 
this program, hopes to bring interesting and meaningful information about its 
programs; also to correct misconceptions about the Army and “to help improve 
the impressions and attitudes which some high-school students and faculties 
have toward the U. S. Army.” 

INSIGHT 


The Massapequa (New York) Board of Education publishes an attractive 
publication entitled Insight. It appears quarterly, is in printed form, pictorial, 
and 8%” x 11” in size. Each issue describes the work of the school system in an 
attempt to keep the community informed about its schools. The Winter 1958 is- 
sue presents a review of the science program in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the district. Also included are short discussions of mathematics, the 
faculty training, and the extracurricular program of the high schools. Dr. Ray- 
mond J. Lockhart is Superintendent of Schools, Arthur Rohr is principal and 
Warren M. McGregor is vice principal of the Senior High School, and Frederick 
W. Klyes, Jr., is principal of the Parkside Junior High School. 


A SURVEY OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

A nation-wide survey of science and mathematics teaching in public high 
schools has been started by the U. S. Office of Education. The survey is designed 
to provide answers to such questions as these: How much time is given to the 
teaching of certain topics in mathematics and science? Are adequate facilities 
and equipment available? What are the main teaching methods? How heavy is 
the teaching load of science and mathematics instructors? What are the major 
teaching problems? How are science and mathematics teachers getting along 
financially? How many more teachers will be needed in the near future? 

A report of the study is expected to be completed late this year or early 1959. 
Ten national agencies and organizations cooperated with the Office of Educa- 
tion in planning the survey, in which about 1,500 high schools have been asked 
to participate. Although science and mathematics surveys have been made by 
the Office of Education from time to time, the new survey is the most compre- 
hensive one that has been undertaken. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education, said three other 
basic studies of this nature will be made. These will deal with science and 
mathematics instruction in public junior high schools, in public elementary, and 
in teacher training institutions. Studies of science and mathematics teaching in 
all four types of schools will be repeated at intervals. “This series should do 
more than give the nation a much heeded current picture of teaching of these 
subjects which are so closely related to our national security and welfare,” Dr. 
Derthick said. “The studies should eventually reveal significant trends and 
developments—show us where we have been and where we are headed, as well 
as where we are.” 

The project is under the direction of two Office of Education specialists: Ells- 
worth S. Obourn, science, and Kenneth E. Brown, mathematics. Agencies and 
organizations cooperating are: National Academy of Science, National Re- 
search Council, National Science Foundation, The President’s Committee for 
the Development of Scientists and Engineers, The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, National Science Teachers Association, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, National Association for Research in 
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Science Teaching, Association of Chief State School Officers, and National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 

Sixteen ways to recruit teachers—from the articie entitled, “Teacher Recruit- 
ment Program Endorsed by the State Board of Education” by Blair E. Hurd, 
Coordinator of Teacher Recruitment in the State Department of Education 
(California Schools. January 1958. pp. 12-17): 

1. Stimulate the establishment of an education club in each junior and senior 
high school, junior college, and teacher-education institution in the state. 

2. Encourage local action planning, especially long-range teacher recruitment 
planning. 

8. Encourage the provision of more scholarships and better use of existing 
scholarships for students planning teaching careers. 

4. Utilize the pool of qualified teachers not now teaching. 

5. Utilize the pool of competent persons who have the necessary background 
for teaching but were not prepared as teachers. 

6. Encourage schools to consider including more about public education in 
the curriculum, and to provide work-experience education for future teachers. 

7. Utilize available data on the reasons why teachers leave the profession, to 
develop a program designed to retain competent teachers. 

8. Give increased attention to the development of recruitment activities at 
the college and university level. 

9. Encourage high schools and junior colleges to provide exploratory activi- 
ties and experiences for students interested in teaching careers. 

10. Encourage lay and professional organizations to provide for public recog- 
nition of teachers. 

11. Coordinate and guide the planning of all groups involved in recruitment 
activities. 

12. Increase efforts to attract out-of-state teachers in California. 

13. Improve the teacher placement function. 

14. Explore the possibilities of certification reciprocity, emphasizing its ef- 
fect on recruitment, and on the quality of personnel, and noting the states with 
which reciprocity might be possible. 

15. Stimulate, report, and conduct research on various phases of teacher re- 
cruitment, selection, and retention. 

16. Give increasing attention to the recruitment of college teachers. 


CAREERS IN DENTISTRY 

Young men and women who have been thinking of dentistry as a possible 
career will be interested in an attractive new booklet published by the Council 
on Dental Education of the American Dental Association. The booklet, Careers 
in Dentistry, contains general information on career opportunities in the pro- 
fession, the A. D. A. dental aptitude testing program, and the admission and 
curriculum requirements of dental school programs. Additionally, helpful in- 
formation on the financing of a dental education is included in the booklet. 
Young people will find answers to many of their questions about the dental pro- 
fession in Careers in Dentistry. Single copies of the booklet may be obtained 
free of charge upon request to Dr. Shailer A. Peterson, secretary of the Council 
on Dental Education, American Dental Association, 222 East Superior Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATION IS BORN 

The ASA Convention became the birthplace of a new educational periodical. 
Here was launched Education U. S. A. Issue Number 1 made its appearance on 
February 23, and was followed on subsequent days by issues Number 2 and 3. 
These were described as Convention Dailies, and were distributed among the 
conventioneers as a take-home summary for use “in your community and with 
your staff.” Beginning March 4, Education U. S. A. is to be published as a 
weekly in Washington. Jean Rogers, a former education reporter for Washing- 
ton newspapers, was chiefly responsible for the first editions and will act as 
managing editor of the publication. It will be sponsored by the National School 
Public Relations Association, and will cost $15 a year. To give you an idea of 
the reporting this four-pager will be doing, here are sample paragraphs from 
one convention issue: 

—Small high schools in Oklahoma are getting their science programs via 
a labmobile, Robert C. Fite, Director of Arts and Sciences Extension, Oklahoma 
State University, reports. The mobile chemistry labmobile experiment was 
started by the university, he said, in an attempt to provide a practical method 
of stimulation to science programs in small high schools. The labmobile repre- 
sents an effort to enrich the high-school science curricula within the existing 
framework of school districts and limited budgets. 

—Fighteen schools were organized into a unit to be served by the mobile lab. 
The unit was equipped with apparatus and supplies to provide laboratory ex- 
periences for as many as 20 chemistry students in each of the 18 schools. The 
materials are transported in a station wagon from school to school and are 
shuttled into the classrooms by the students for regular bi-weekly lab sessions. 

—This arrangement, Fite said, is permitting schools to offer a very strong 
course in high-school chemistry without the necessity of a large investment in 
laboratory space, supplies, and equipment. 


BULLETINS FOR PUPIL AND TEACHER USE 

Stanley S. Zamory, principal of East Syracuse (New York) Junior-Senior 
High School, sent the NASSP copies of publications prepared by his office for 
pupil, teacher, and parent use. One of these is an 1l-page Career Day’s Pro- 
gram prepared by the guidance department in cooperation with the school’s 
chapter of the National Honor Society. This brochure calls the student’s atten- 
tion to the necessity of realistic planning for his occupational and educational 
future. The second is a 10-page mimeographed production, entitled Planning 
Your High School Program. This publication sets forth the required subjects 
which every student must take to be graduated from the local high school; it 
outlines two types of programs (Regents and Non-Regents) offered by the 
school; it discusses promotion practice and lists all subjects offered by the 
school by year; and it includes a worksheet for each student to plan a four-year 
high-school program. A third publication (8 pages) outlines a program of 
orientating pupils entering the ninth grade for use by eighth-grade homeroom 
teachers, and suggests subjects for grades 9 to 12 for general college prepara- 
tory, science and engineering, business, industrial arts, art, music, and home- 
making. 

KEY IN IGNITION OF PARKED CAR FORBIDDEN BY LAW 

Starting July 1, a motorist who leaves the ignition key in a parked car can 

be punished by a $50 fine, a jail sentence, or both. This is one of the provisions 
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of the “Uniform Rules of the Road” enacted by the 1957 New York State Legis- 
lature to become effective July 1, 1958. Article 20, section 1210 states that “‘no 
person driving or in charge of a motor vehicle shall permit it to stand unat- 
tended without first stopping the engine, locking the ignition, REMOVING THE 
KEY, and effectively setting the brake thereon, and when standing upon any 
grade, turning the front wheels to the curb or side of the highway.”—Youth 
Service News, November 1957. 


NINE OF 10 SCHOOLS OFFER SCIENCE AND MATH COURSES 


Though more programs for superior and gifted children are needed, Michigan 
high schools are not neglecting the teaching of science and mathematics. A 
special report on the curriculums of 668 Michigan high schools accredited by 
the University of Michigan reveals that 90 per cent or more of them offer these 
subjects: algebra, plane geometry, biology, chemistry, and physics. Two thirds 
have classes in intermediate or advanced algebra, one third in geometry, and 
one third in trigonometry. The report was prepared by the University’s Bureau 
of School Services at the request of President Harlan Hatcher. Commenting on 
the findings, Bureau Director Kent W. Leach said: “The areas of the curricu- 
lum that tend to be slighted are not mathematics or science, but the following, 
in order: (1) art; (2) orchestra and string music; (3) boys’ vocal work; (4) 
foreign language; (5) diversified programs in social science, and (6) physical 
education.” 

Percentages of accredited high schools offering courses in science and mathe- 
matics follow: beginning algebra, 94; general mathematics, 63; business arith- 
metic, 15; commercial arithmetic, 6; shop mathematics, 7; plane geometry, 90; 
intermediate or advanced algebra, 64; college algebra, 2; solid geometry, 30; 
trigonometry, 30; other mathematics, 21; general science, 52; biology, 90; chem- 
istry, 95; physics, 90; senior science, 4; physical or natural science, 9; other 
science, 8. Information was not included in the report on the approximately 140 
non-accredited high schools in the state.—Letter to Schools from the University 
of Michigan, January 1958. 


INTERESTING FACTS 
The average per pupil expenditure in public schools in 1954 was $265. New 
York state headed the list with $362 per pupil, California came second with 
$345 per pupil. At the end of the list Arkansas was next to last with $139 per 
pupil with Mississippi following at $123 per pupil. 


According to the U. S. Office of Education, the percentage of juniors and 
seniors taking chemistry and physics rose from 77 per cent in 1953-54 to 82 
per cent in 1956-57. Likewise, the percentage of sophomores taking plane geom- 
etry rose from 78 per cent to 81 per cent in the same span of years. There are 
now four times as many pupils taking algebra as in 1910. 


The largest consolidation is around Corning, New York, with a consolidation 
of 60 school districts. 


The average salary for 1956-57 for teachers according to the NEA is as fol- 
lows: all classroom teachers $4,220; elementary teachers, $4,025; secondary- 
school teachers $4,560. The average salary for men teachers in this same period 
was $4,550 and for women $4,100. The medium age of the men teachers was 
35.4 years, while the medium age of women was 45.5 years. 
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Sixty-three per cent of the eighth grade enrollment in 1949-50 were gradu- 
ated from high school in 1954. 


According to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the United States Government 
collected in taxes as follows: from the beginning of the nation to the end of 
F. D. Roosevelt’s administration, $244,100,000,000; during Truman’s adminis- 
tration, $342,200,000,000; and from the beginning of Eisenhower’s administra- 
tion to June 30, 1957, $373,000,000,000. It is estimated that the Federal Govern- 
ment uses 70 per cent of the total tax receipts of the nation, yet it pays only 2 
per cent of the total public school bill. It is also estimated that we spent only 3 
per cent of our gross national income for education. We are spending about 10 
billion dollars per year on public education. 


A POCKET MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 

A new magazine (pocket size, 74%” x 4%”) has recently been placed on the 
market by a British organization. This magazine has been prepared specifically 
for boys ranging in age from 10 to 15. A parent of a boy in an English school 
was seriously concerned at the quality of magazines which were available for 
his son. Being a publisher himself, he decided to try to create something better. 
An honorary editorial board of four headmasters was formed. A close link was 
then established with a number of schools whose staff, boys, and parents gave 
invaluable advice. The aim of the magazine is to provide articles that are suit- 
able reading material for boys and at the same time appeal to their interests. 
The editor was a member of the crew of the Mayflower which made the interest- 
ing visit to the United States. Articles will deal with science, the sea, explora- 
tion, films, natural history, fiction, club activities, and many other areas of in- 
terest to boys of this age group. New Venture will be issued monthly, twelve 
times per year. A single copy may be purchased for 40 cents. The annual sub- 
scription rate to American subscribers is $4.80, including postage. Payment 
may be made by a check drawn on an American bank, or by the purchase of an 
international money order from the local post office. Undoubtedly, the publishers 
will be willing to send sample copies gratis on request from prospective sub- 
scribers. Address all inquiries or orders to the Publisher of New Venture, 161A 
—166 Strand, London, W. C. 2. 


THE COST OF MULTIPLE APPLICATIONS TO COLLEGE 

The Winter 1958 issue of the College Board Review (50 cents) contains an 
article by George H. Hanford on “The Mounting Costs of Multiple Application” 
(pages 23-26). The author found that 70 member colleges of the College Board 
are each spending an average of 55 per cent more money on their admissions 
operations than they did six years ago. In applying for admission to these 
colleges, students are spending an average of 110 per cent more in application 
fees than they did six years ago—yet on the average the net cost to the 
colleges of admitting and enrolling each freshman has increased, and at the 
same time the chances that “admitted” students will not enroll have increased. 
As against six years ago, the following things are true of these 70 colleges: 

1. They have 47 per cent more freshman applicants and are spending 11 
per cent less money and 18 per cent less time on each individual applicant. 

2. They are admitting 34 per cent more applicants, but are enrolling only 
20 per cent more freshmen. 
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3. They have increased tuition by 47 per cent, but are granting financial aid 
to only 3 per cent of the students in their freshman classes. 

4. They are spending an average of 28 per cent more money and 12 per cent 
more time to fill a space in the freshman class. 

5. They have increased their application fees by 42 per cent and have still 
experienced a 15 per cent increase in the net cost of filling a space in the 
freshman class. 


LET’S KEEP OUR BALANCE IN EDUCATION 


How shall we face the present challenge to education? This is no time for a 
“business as usual” attitude for education any more than for our military 
establishment or other vital phases of American life. Nor is it a time for an 
abrupt upheaval or complete reorganization of our balanced program of educa- 
tion for all. 

Reappraisal from the elementary schools through colleges and universities 
is in order. Proper education in science and mathematics for students at all 
educational levels is of unquestioned importance, but other studies are equally 
essential. The foundation of our educational system, built through generations 
of experience, is a balanced program of education in all the major disciplines 
of learning. 

Our system of education seeks to develop citizens who can and will make in- 
telligent choices in a free society. We shall need mathematicians and scientists 
to explore new frontiers. We shall need business and labor leaders who can 
make our economic system work. We shall need legal minds and public ad- 
ministrators who can operate a government of free men in a complex tech- 
nological age. We shall need doctors and nurses for health of body and mind. 

We shall need musicians, ministers, artists, poets, and novelists who can 
serve the spiritual and esthetic aspirations of a free people. We shall need 
persons with many other kinds of talents. And, above all, we shall need 
qualified educators to teach all the pupils who will enter those callings. We 
shall have all the human resources to supply these needs if we identify the 
special talents of all our boys and girls and provide opportunities for their 
full development—Lyman V. Ginger, President of the National Education 
Association. 


FCC EASES RULING OF SCHOOL RADIO 


The Federal Communications Commission of Washington 25, D. C., has 
recently issued a notice of Proposed Rule Making. This notice proposes certain 
changes in licensing procedure to make it easier for students requiring the 
use of radio in school approved projects to obtain an authorization. Following 
is copy of a part of the changes: . . . “The proposed amendment to Part 5 of 
its Rules is set forth in the Appendix. . . . The Commission may issue a special 
temporary authorization under this Subpart to students for the purpose of 
presenting experiments or technical demonstrations for school or school 
approved projects which require the use of radio for a limited period of time. 
Such short-term special temporary authorizations may, in the discretion of the 
Commission, be granted to students of seventh grade or higher level.” For 
complete information about the changes, any school interested should write 
to the Federal Communications Commission. 
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NEA ANNOUNCES COUNCIL ON INSTRUCTION 


The National Education Association is understanding an evaluation of 
present-day education on the elementary- and high-school levels. The evaluation 
will be concerned with education in a broad sense rather than with the schools 
as institutions. This will be the first project of the NEA’s newly organized 
Council on Instruction. The purpose of the project is to provide some general 
guidelines which professional and lay leaders may find valuable in dealing 
with the more frequently raised questions. 

Doak S. Campbell, former president of the Florida State University at 
Tallahassee, is director of the project. He is widely known for his work in the 
field of curriculum development. In addition to collecting and evaluating data 
for the project, Dr. Campbell will coordinate preparations for a seminar on 
educational evaluation scheduled for late April at NEA headquarters. Seminar 
participants will include specialists in school administration, supervision, cur- 
riculum, testing, child growth and development, citizen interest in education, 
and such areas as the humanities, arts, physical science, and the social sciences. 

The NEA’s Council on Instruction, in its initial stage, is temporary as to 
structure and is composed of staff representatives from those NEA depart- 
ments, committees, and divisions which have a major interest in instruction. 
A Steering Committee, working with Dr. Ashby and Dr. Campbell, consists of 
the following persons: Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals; Vanett Lawler, Executive Secretary, Music 
Educators National Conference; G. Kerry Smith, Executive Secretary, As- 
sociation for Higher Education; Ethel Thompson, Consultant for Elementary 
Education, NEA; and Rodney V. Tillman, Executive Secretary, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Future plans of the Council will 
be announced after review by the NEA’s expanded services program voted at 
the national convention in 1957. 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH CONVENTION 

Joseph Mersand, Chairman of the English Department of Jamaica High 
School and First Vice-President of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
168th Street and Gothic Drive, Jamaica 32, New York City, has prepared a 
brief report of the National Council’s Annual Meeting in Minneapolis (28 
pages). He has also reproduced by rexograph seven of the papers presented 
at the Convention. He reports that he will be willing to send single copies of 
the report and/or of the individual speeches to teachers of English. Write to 
Dr. Mersand at the above address. ‘The seven speeches are: “What’s Happened 
to Junior?” by Edward J. Gordon; “Who Killed Poetry?” by Mark A. Neville; 
“Group Guidance in the English Class” by Elizabeth Perry; “What We Do Not 
Expect from High-School Graduates” by Robert S. Hunting; “The Illinois 
Survey of Work Load” by Alice Grant; “The Structural Approach to a Com- 
position Problem” by V. Louise Higgins; and “Wanted: Readers for High- 
School English Teachers” by Paul B. Diedrich. 


USA OUT-PRODUCES RUSSIA IN YOUNG SCIENTISTS 
America is producing more scientists and engineers, relative to its youth 
population, than Russia, according to statistics gathered by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, Professor of Education, University of Chicago. “Currently, the United 
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States is producing between 45,000 and 50,000 engineers and physical scientists 
and mathematicians a year,” the educator points out, adding: “This is the 
greatest number we have ever produced, except for a few years after World 
War II when the colleges were filled with excess young men making up for edu- 
cation lost in the war. This is about 20 per thousand 22-year-olds, which is the 
highest rate of production we have seen, except for the immediate post-war 
years. Russia currently graduates about 17 per thousand 22-year-olds. 


“Often it is said that the Russians are producing more than twice as many 
engineers as we do. This is true in gross numbers. The comparison should be 
made, however, between the totals of engineers, physicists, chemists and 
mathematicians, because the Russians use engineers for the same work that 
is often done by physicists, chemists, and mathematicians in the U. S. A. We 
produce more people in these latter categories than the Russians do. From the 
point of view of ‘effort,’ then, we are out-producing the Russians in scientists 
and engineers. This rather weakens the argument that the U. S. A. should 
imitate the Russian educational system in order to get more scientists and 
engineers.”” Most young people with good intellectual ability would make good 
or excellent scientists or science teachers if they worked at the job, Havighurst 
contends. “There is no such limit as a rare quality of special aptitude for 
science and mathematics,” he believes, “and, therefore, there is no need to use 
tests for scientific aptitude, as distinguished from tests of general scholastic 
aptitude, to discover the future scientists in high school.” 


COMBATING TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Education certainly is not undergoing a recession in the space alloted to it in 
America’s news media. Just west of Denver, the Jefferson County School 
District is training its own teachers. Seventeen college graduates who lack 
teaching certificates are working as assistants to teachers—pay, $1.50 an hour. 
Their classroom “learning-by-doing” is supplemented by six to nine hours of 
college work—tuition paid by the school district. This summer, they’ll pay their 
own fees for college education courses and next fall, these trainees will enroll 
in college education courses paid for out of their own purses. By mid-year 1959, 
with the necessary course hours under their belts, these persons will be assigned 
as regular teachers. 


THE RUSSIANS MUST BE LAUGHING AT US! 


The Russians, if they have a sense of humor, must be laughing heartily these 
days. It must be amusing to them to see how their Sputnik rang the education 
alarm in this country and sent hundreds of learned men searching for reasons 
why our education system failed to produce the scientists who could produce 
the space satellite before the Russians did. In the months since Sputnik, the 
U. S. education pot has been boiling nothing but a brew of pure science. 


Certainly there may be justification for going all-out for science, but we hate 
to see every other subject in our school curriculums sacrificed at the altar of 
science. You’d think that all our Missile Age kids need is trigonometry, calculus, 
and slide rules to ready them for adult life. In fact, many newspapers have 
editorialized that things are getting so bad that our kids are studying marriage 
problems and dancing instead of good old solid goemetry. 
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Cooler heads, among those who have taken time to study the Russian educa- 
tion system, know that the Reds not only lead today’s world parade in science 
but sports as well. And their education system is loaded with classes in health, 
physical education, and athletics. Many of these courses, like many other things 
in Russia, were adopted from the U. S. system.—Sportscope, The Athletic 
Institute, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, February 24, 1958. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS PRODUCE SATELLITE LAUNCHERS 

Fifteen out of the 16 key scientists who developed America’s first satellite, 
Explorer I, at the California Institute of Technology Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
(JPL) are graduates of American public schools, according to Education 
U. S. A. an NEA publication. Contrary to the popular belief that the satellite 
was the product of German scientists working at the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency (ABMA), Huntsville, Alabama, official Army records underscore the 
fact that Explorer I was launched jointly by ABMA and by the Lab at Pasadena 
where the American scientists are fairly recent graduates of public schools. 
ABMA provided the first stage of Explorer I—a modified Redstone liquid 
propellent rocket. JPL provided the high speed stages, the satellite, the satellite 
instrumentation, and some of the ground tracking and receiving stations. Ten 
of the satellite producing top echelon are graduates of California public high 
schools. Eight of the ten hold degrees from Cal Tech. These ten men, the city 
where they attended high school, and their assignment in the satellite program 
are listed in the February 12 issue of Education U. S. A., the NEA’s special 
weekly report on educational affairs. 


GOOD READING 

Here are some recent magazine articles which may be of interest to you. 

“A Report on the Advanced Placement Program” by Robert D. North (The 
Independent School Bulletin, January 1958, pp. 5-12). Replies received from 
166 independent schools and 28 public schools on eleven questions asked them 
about this program. 

“Automatic Salary Increases Cannot Be Justified” by James W. Bushong 
(Nation’s Schools, February 1958, pp. 43-45). Recognizes that professional 
growth is a better way to upgrade teachers’ salaries, and efficiency—not auto- 
matic increases or merit rating. 

“The Logic of Merit Rating” by W. L. Gragg (Nation’s Schools, February 
1958, p. 46). A superintendent with ten years experience with merit rating 
believes that merit rating can work. “ 

“Time for Decision” by Lloyd W. Ashby (Nation’s Schools, February 1958, 
pp. 48-49). Outlines his concept of the implications involved in Russia’s achieve- 
ments and how schools in the United States can cope with them. He says clear 
thinking and wise decisions are essentials for education. 

“Reading for the Potential Leader and Future Scientist” by Paul A. Witty 
(Nation’s Schools, February 1958, pp. 57-59). He advocates following a com- 
prehensive developmental approach in which the education of the potential 
leader forms an important and integral part. 

“The Most Neglected Hour” by H. C. Bleckschmidt (Nation's Schools, 
February 1958, pp. 76, 78, 80). Discusses the school-lunch program. 
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“Rural Education and America’s Future” by S. J. Knezevich (School and 
Society, February 15, 1958, pp. 75-78). 

“Some Contrasts Between Soviet and American Education” by Theodore M. 
Madder (Social Studies, March 1958, pp. 102-106). 

“Do the GED Tests Really Measure the Outcome of General Educational 
Learning Experiences?” by Harry J. LaPine (Bulletin of Education of the 
University of Kansas, February 1958, pp. 72-80). 

“Europe’s Schools” by Anthony Scarangello (Clearing House, February 1958, 
pp. 323-32). 

“The High School Diploma Is Still Being Kicked Around” by Roy C. Bryan 
(Clearing House, February 1958, pp. 341-42). 

“What School Managers Should Know About Closed-Circuit TV” (School 
Management, March 1958, pp. 52-62). 

“Self-instructive Enrichment Topics for Bright Pupils in High School 
Algebra” by Joseph N. Payne (Mathematics Teacher, February 1958, pp. 
113-17). 

“Future Trends in Television Teaching and Research” by Joseph H. Kanner 
(Audio-Visual Communication Review, Fall 1957, pp. 513-27). 

“Articulating Elementary and Secondary Schools” by Roald F. Campbell 
(Elementary School Journal, February 1958, pp. 257-63). 

“The Mathematics Curriculum for the High School of the Future” by Howard 
F. Fehr (Teachers College Record, February 1958, pp. 258-67). 

“A Study of Junior College Buildings and Equipment Costs in the U. S.” by 
C. C. Colvert and Marvin L. Baker (Junior College Journal, January 1958, 
pp. 262-68). 


A PICTURE OF THE ATOM 

St. Louis, March 3—The Newest performer in television (and undoubtedly 
the tiniest) made its debut on March 9, when “Conquest” featured the live 
atom itself—not an illustrated substitute. This small fry is starring in an un- 
rehearsed movie staged on the tip of a needle. Rather than antagonize the 
critics, the presentation will be magnified two million times. What the setting 
saved in prop expenses, it may have cost in man-hours (and eye strain), con- 
sidering the film took 22 years to make. 

It was in 1936 that the atom proved itself right for the movies. In fact it 
was then that it proved itself. German-born Physicist Erwin Mueller took a 
long look through a field electron microscope set at a one-million-times magnifi- 
cation and spotted the little fellow, ending the heretofore theoretical existence 
unacceptable to show business. Through the medium of the microscope and the 
perseverance of Mueller, the atom came into its own. But not right away. 

At the one-million-times magnification, it was still blurred. Between one atom 
and the next was a distance of no more than one ten-billionth of an inch. So 
Professor Mueller began improving his powerful instrument and, after several 
years, developed the field ion microscope capable of enlarging this small unit 
of matter to almost three billion times its actual size. At this gross exaggera- 
tion and under proper circumstances, the atom became easily discernable. It 
was magnified to stardom. 
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Televiewers watching its performance on the third show of the Monsanto- 
sponsored “Conquest” series saw the atom travel from place to place in response 
to extreme temperature variations. To achieve the degree of cold that will 
cause this movement, Professor Mueller cools the tip of the tungsten needle 
to 450 degree below zero by using liquid hydrogen surrounded by liquid 
nitrogen—the ingredients for a first-class explosion. Says Mueller enthusias- 
tically: “If you want to see an atom move, you take the risk.” Can the little 
tyke be that entertaining? 


TEN CRITICISMS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


You'll find the NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 4, Ten Criticisms 
of Public Education (48 pp. 80 cents), to be quite a helpful fact book to meet 
the most common charges against public education being trumpeted by the 
critics via the press and radio-TV. The report rounds up latest available 
statistics on U. S. science, math, and foreign language enrollments, tells how 
high-school graduates compare scholastically with private school grads, plus 
the facts on “progressive education,” “life adjustment,” education, discipline, 
moral and spiritual values, etc. 

One of the favorite tactics of the critics of science education, for example, is 
to plant the impression that fewer youngsters are taking the courses than was 
the case a half century ago. The facts are, of course, that the immense numbers 
of students taking the courses today make the year 1900 totals rather in- 
significant. Furthermore, in 1900 only 6.7 per cent of the youth 14 through 17 
were enrolled in high school as compared with 80.4 per cent in 1954. The 
BULLETIN points out that, even on a percentage basis, a much higher percentage 
of the high-school age population is studying science and math as compared 
with that age group in 1900. 


SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 


More than 25,000 scholarships for Americans who wish to study abroad and 
for foreign students who want to study in the United States are listed in the 
new 1958 edition of the Handbook on International Study recently published by 
the Institute of International Education. The Handbook, now in its second 
edition, is truly a “how-to” guide on international education with information 
ranging from where to study nuclear physics in Sweden to the exchange rate 
of the Indian rupee. It not only lists the 25,000 awards and grants of more 
than 250 different scholarship programs, but also lists the requirements for 
these programs, describes American and foreign education, and discusses 
government regulations affecting the international student. The scholarship 
programs listed range from grants for the mature specialist to awards for the 
teenager. 

The 450-page book gives other information valuable to the student who wants 
to study in a foreign land. There is a comprehensive listing of colleges and 
universities in 74 countries around the world and in the United States. Also 
given are the names and services of organizations willing to help the “ex- 
changee” find living quarters or meet new people in the community where he is 
studying. There are tips on selecting a school in another country, an explana- 
tion of degree and credit requirements of both U. S. and foreign educational 
systems, foreign currency exchange rates, and an extensive bibliography in the 
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field of international education. A special section covers summer study abroad. 
The price of the Handbook is $3 and may be obtained from the Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67th Street in New York City. 


COLLEGE DROPOUTS 


About one out of four students who enter college drop out by the end of the 
first year, a study just completed by the U. S. Office of Education reveals. 
The number of students who stop their education the first year is about equal 
to the total who drop out during the following three years combined. The 
information is contained in a 177 page report, “Retention and Withdrawal of 
College Students,” which covers the college careers of more than 12,000 stu- 
dents who initially enrolled in 1950. The report was prepared by Robert E. 
Iffert of the Office of Education staff. 

Some of those who drop out of college at one time or another later re-enter. 
Altogether, about six out of ten who enter college graduate, four of them from 
the institutions in which they first enrolled. The report shows that more than 
one fifth of those who drop out of college permanently were in the top twenty 
per cent of their high-school graduating class. United States Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick termed this “distressing waste of talent, 
particularly at a time when the number of 18-year olds in our population is 
very low. This is the population group our country will look to for leadership 
20 to 25 years from now. 

The reports from students indicated that less than a third of the 1.2 million 
high-school graduates in 1950 became full-time college students that fall. 
Among those graduating in the upper half of their class, only about 50 per cent 
went to college. The study shows that rates vary considerably among different 
types of colleges and universities. For example, 42 per cent of the male 
freshmen in technological institutions were graduated four years later, whereas 
only 29 per cent of the men in teachers colleges completed the four-year pro- 
gram. Reasons for discontinuing college most often mentioned by men were 
military service (due in part to the Korean conflict) and lack of interest in 
studies. Women reported marriage and taking a full-time job as chief reasons. 
Both men and women listed financial difficulties as the third most important 
reason. 

The study indicates that scholarship money was used to pay the expenses 
of some students of marginal ability while students of demonstrated ability 
dropped out of college because of financial difficulties. “The evidence in the 
study points to the conclusion that there is some waste and inefficiency in the 
administration of scholarship funds in higher education,” the report reveals. 


OUR BRIGHT SENIORS 


St. Paul’s School in Concord, New Hampshire, one of the most widely- 
known private boarding schools in the United States, will enroll 100 bright 
seniors from the state’s public and parochial high schools this summer. Many 
of the students will be sons of mill workers, lumberjacks, cannery workers, and 
short-order cooks—certainly not the traditional “regular student” who pays 
$1,800 a year for his education. These summer students will take Greek, Latin, 
calculus, advanced mathematics, chemistry, physics, French, and history under 
the six-week summer program financed by the Fund for the Advancement of 
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Education in Cooperation with the New Hampshire Department of Education 
in an effort to surmount the shortcomings of the many small rural secondary 
schools in the state. The summer sessions will include in its registration many 
students who can afford to pay their own way through the beefed-up special 
session. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 

Programs for the gifted students, suitable for use in smaller school districts 
and in rural areas, will be tried out during the 1958-59 school year in Stainslaus 
County, California. At the same time programs suited to large districts in 
urban areas will be developed in the southwest portion of the Los Angeles City 
schools and in a few selected smaller districts in that portion of Los Angeles 
County. A third center will be the San Diego area and will include parts of 
the San Diego City schools and a few nearby districts serving smaller com- 
munities. 

These pilot programs will be set up for the purpose of securing information 
for use in a report to the State Legislature. This report will seek to answer 
such questions as (1) What types of programs seem to be most helpful to 
gifted pupils? (2) What are the most important problems involved in providing 
such programs in public school situations? (3) What are the costs of such pro- 
grams? In addition to information secured from districts involved in the tryout 
programs, data also will be collected from many school districts in the state 
where special programs for gifted pupils have been developed during the past 
three years. Information will be collected concerning three general kinds of 
programs: (1) enrichment programs carried on in regular classrooms with 
the help of special teacher consultants; (2) programs involving advanced 
placement for individual pupils with special help to these pupils; and (3) 
programs involving special groupings for pupils such as honors classes at the 
high-school level, special interest and activity groups, and similar arrange- 
ments, Approximately 500 pupils will be involved in the tryout programs and 
the accompanying control groups to be set up in the designated centers. These 
pupils will be selected from both elementary- and high-school levels. 

Within the pilot centers, a research consultant and a teacher consultant will 
be in charge to work with identification, program development, and evaluation 
procedures. Selection of students will be made in terms of a group which 
represents roughly the upper two per cent of the general population. Identifica- 
tion procedures will include a number of methods or devices, to tap intelligence, 
achievement, attitudes, adjustment, and other factors. Special abilities will be 
identified as far as possible, for curriculum planning purposes. Evaluation will 
involve the areas of academic knowledge, motivation, and interpersonal attitudes 
and relationships of students, parents, and teachers; effect of programs within 
the total school situation; teacher attitudes toward programs; and evidences of 
teacher growth related to skills in identification and program planning. 


POST-SPUTNIK PAGEANT AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOL PRODUCTION 

The Department of Elementary-School Principals has available copies of 
its timely pageant, “May We Remember.” Written by Allan Sloane, a profes- 
sional TV and film script writer, the pageant was written post-sputnik and 
focuses sharply on current concerns. With “right-to-the-point” humor, it 
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handles the implication of sputnik’s launching, the nature of Soviet education, 
and the “back-to-the-fundamentals” movement. It was fiirst presented at the 
elementary principals annual convention in Philadelphia last March. The 
NEA’s Committee on International Relations co-sponsored the pageant. Stu- 
dents and teachers from the Philadelphia area made up the premiere cast. For 
other school systems wanting to produce it, the author’s foreword gives instruc- 
tions for amateur productions. Copies may be obtained from DESP, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at $1 each. 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 

Explorations in Role Analysis, (379 pages, $8.75), the first full-length work 
stemming from Harvard University’s School Executive Studies, has just been 
published by John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. Written by Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander W. McEachern, 
the new volume develops a family of role concepts applicable to the several 
social sciences. The analyses reported here examine the problems of consensus 
on role definition, conformity to expectations, and role conflict resolutions, with 
the school superintendency role used as a case study. The book is divided into 
two major sections. Part I examines a number of theoretical and operational 
problems which confronted the authors in the development of their research 
designs, and Part II considers the problem areas of role analysis with which 
their impirical studies were concerned. The volume also presents and tests a 
theory of role conflict resolution based on both psychological and sociological 
variables. Throughout, concepts in the area of the role theory are carefully 
translated into operational research tools. 


EDUCATORS ACTIVE IN PRESIDENT’S 
CONFERENCE ON OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 


Rocket and laboratory safety for high-school teenagers in training as to- 
morrow’s scientists featured a workshop session of the President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety last March in Washington. Moderator of the workshop 
on “The School’s Contribution to Occupational Safety” was John P. Walsh, 
Director of Trade and Industrial Education, U. S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Reports of numerous accidents to youthful rocketeers have led to the inclu- 
sion of school laboratory and rocket safety in the Conference workshop which 
also considered safety training and practices in vocational, industrial arts, and 
teacher education. S. David Pursglove, assistant editor, Chemistry magazine, 
Science Service, discussed “School Laboratory Safety,” and Lt. Col. Charles M. 
Parkin, Jr., of the Army Corp of Engineers at Ft. Belvoir, Virginia, spoke on 
“Rocket Safety for Teenagers. Col. Parkin, an officer in the American Rocket 
Society, has assisted a number of high-school groups interested in building 
“junior” rockets and is writing a safety brochure for their guidance. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 
Education U. S. A., the new weekly newsletter published by the National 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., with NEA’s Press-Radio Division started in February 1958, will tackle 
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one of public education’s biggest problems. Its purpose will be to skim the 
cream—the really significant news of education—and to deliver it by fast mail 
across the country each week. Strangely enough, public education is about the 
only major enterprise which has no fast line of communication. This short- 
coming may underlie a good many other problems, although the cause has gone 
unrecognized. Despite the tremendous expansion and growing complexity of 
the “school business,” its communications have been geared to a leisurely pre- 
war concept. 

Education U. S. A. made its bow at the St. Louis AASA regional convention 
where pilot issues were published daily. A sample, preview edition was pub- 
lished February 12. There were also daily editions at the Cleveland and San 
Francisco AASA meetings. The first regular issue began in March. The four- 
page newsletter will be mailed from Washington each Tuesday. Jeanne Rogers 
is managing editor; news bureaus will be set up in key cities. Subscription rates 
are higher than many publications in the school field because of Education 
U. S. A.’s weekly publication and fast delivery to all sections of the country. 
The rate is $15 per annual subscription, weekly September through May. 


ARE OUR SCHOOLS PRODUCING? 


Today it seems that everyone has become an authority on education. In fact 
the school’s loudest critics are most frequently those who have become author- 
ities in other fields than education. These people have failed to assess the full 
accomplishments of education. We have lately heard so much about the failure 
of our schools to produce scholars such as scientists, mathematicians—that our 
country has fallen far behind other countries of the world because of our 
“poor” school system. An examination of various areas of endeavors may, in 
most instances, produce evidence to the contrary. A count of all individuals who 
have been awarded the Alfred B. Nobel Prize since its inception in 1901 shows 
that of the 278 such winners in rank order, 66 were of American nationality, 52, 
German; 45, English; 14, Switzerland; 13, Swedish; 9, Austrian; etc. In the 
five categories for which winners are chosen—Physics, Chemistry, Medicine 
and Psychology, Literature, and Peace—the Americans won 16 in Physics as 
against the English with 15 and the Germans with 12; 11 in Chemistry for 
American as against the Germans with 21 and the English with 9; 22 for the 
Americans in Medicine and Psychology out of 65; 5 in Literature out of 45; 
and 12 in World Peace out of 46 awards to individuals. 


OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK SUMMARIES 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor prepares 
reports on occupational opportunities in many fields of endeavor which form an 
excellent source for information for guidance use in the school. Some recent 
releases are employment outlook in teaching, in radio and television broad- 
casting, in the building trades, etc. Special wall charts are also available, as 
for example one entitled “Teaching, America’s Largest Profession,” “The 
Building Trades,” and another one entitled “Health Service Occupations.” For 
complete information and prices write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. or to the nearest regional office of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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GUIDANCE IN OCEANSIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


The Oceanside High School of Oceanside, New York, has prepared materials 
which provide effective guidance not only to the students of the school, but also 
to their parents as well. Included in this printed and mimeographed material 
is a student handbook which contains a listing of the school personnel and 
student officers; names of the members of the National Honor Society and 
cheerleaders; the school cheers; a section giving information on educational 
objectives, schedules, attendance, absence, tardiness, leaving the building, 
accidents, emergency closing, religious observance, religious education (released 
time), honor roll, report cards, lesson assignments, lunch, library, assemblies, 
speeches for assembly, lockers, hall traffic rules, conduct rules, smoking, lost 
and found, bicycles, parking, fire drills, alertness drills, telephones, visitors, 
activities, social planning, sororities, fraternities, non-school clubs, transfer or 
exchange, summer school, bulletin board regulations, standards for written 
work, damaged property, Sailor Shop (school store operated by retailing stu- 
dents), detention hall, and cheating; and sections on how to study, courses and 
credits offered (by subject area), graduation requirements, guidance services, 
student organization constitution, athletics, honor awards, calendar of events 
during school year, floor plan of the school, and an index. Other materials 
include a directory of the personnel of all schools in the city; information on 
scholarships, mimeographed bulletin on “Program Selection for Year 1958-59” 
for information of students and parents, and an attractive and informative 
Parent’s Handbook, giving a succinct overview of the high-school program. 
Charles R. Mosback is principal of this high school. 


RESEARCH IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


T. L. Hungate, controller and professor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, spoke before the Teacher’s College alumni dinner held 
during the NASSP convention in Indianapolis describing project that Teachers 
College has been conducting during the last few years. Following are some 
quotes from his talk: 

“We have only to realize the range of I. Q. of high-school youth today is 
from 50 to 210 with the average 105; and to the variation in intellectual 
capacity must be added differences in physical fitness, vocational outlooks, and 
social adaptation and cohesion. The mere recital of these differences affords 
some notion of the dimensions of the problems. 

“...a Teachers College Faculty Section on Secondary Education has been 
at work for over two years. Its membership is drawn from the several depart- 
ments, so that an integrated approach to the problems of secondary education 
can be attained. The psychologist, the sociologist, the anthropologist, the 
teachers of subjects, those working on curriculum, and those concerned with 
organization and administration are now meeting together regularly. And 
with them are those active in research and experimentation on secondary- 
school problems.” 

“There is today a national concern that the talents of gifted youth be pro- 
vided the opportunity and encouragement to full development. To afford reliable 
guidance to schools based on extensive research and experimentation, the 
Talented Youth Project was begun by a research team headed by Professor 
Harry Passow in 1953 in the College’s Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
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Experimentation. The study deals with the fundamental nature of talent and 
its part in modern American life; seeks to provide guides to schools in edu- 
cating their talented students, and in interpreting and making available the 
results of past and current reasearch. 

“The approach to identifying and nurturing talent cuts across the whole of 
educational planning, involving the curriculum, instruction administration, 
guidance, teacher training, community relations, and resources, such as books, 
experts in other field, and other aids. Studies have dealt with these topics (1) 
effects of administrative and instructional modifications on education of the 
talented, (2) on achievement and under-achievement, (3) on the gifted in 
small high schools, (4) on creativity in high-school students, (5) on peer 
attitudes toward academically superior students. These studies have involved 
many schools, in different localities.” 

“Following extensive research into the literature, and pursuing the inquiry 
into many school situations, the research team has now developed a guide for 
self appraisal of secondary-school programs for the talented. This instrument— 
which all high schools may use to measure the adequacy of their programs for 
talented students—is undergoing final tests in 266 consolidated schools in New 
York State and top high schools in 20 cities throughout the country. The in- 
strument suggests the elements of an ideal high-school program for the talented. 
By studying it, [schools] will be aided in their own self-appraisals of program, 
and in planning improvements. It will be published in the fall. 

“Another area of growing concern has been the suitable preparation and 
guidance of boys in high school for the careers they will occupy. The changing 
matrix of careers afforded in our technological industrialized society requires 
not only attention to preparation, but to the factors that will permit guidance 
of youth to careers that will not only challenge their talents, but also lead to 
a maximum of job satisfaction. This study in the College’s Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation is being carried on with the co- 
operation of persons in Middletown, New York—278 boys of the eighth and 
ninth grades as subjects, their parents, teachers, school officials, and com- 
munity leaders. It was begun in 1951, and will run about 24 years at which 
time the boys who have been used as subjects will have reached age 35, and 
will have presumably achieved a substantial degree of occupational stability. 
It is under the direction of Professor Donald E. Supper.” 

“A third area of national concern is the adequacy of the numbers of youth 
that choose to undertake serious study leading to careers in science and en- 
gineering. A substantial project entitled the Science Manpower Project is 
under the direction of Professor Frederick L. Fitzpatrick.” 

“A fourth area of concern has to do with the teaching of mathematics. Not 
an organized research project like the others, but the work and leadership of 
Professor Howard Fehr. He holds that the present high-school curriculum in 
mathematics is outmoded for two reasons, first because the need of society 
and its developing technology for mathematics, both pure and applied, has 
markedly increased in both quantity and range, and secondly, because the 
curriculum—now oriented to the seventeenth century tradition—whether in 
content, or in its organized sequences in compartmentalized subjects places 
emphasis on how to do a set of operations rather than how to solve problems 
in an original setting. More emphasis must be placed on understanding funda- 
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mental ideas and basic laws, in teaching the meaningful and conceptual view- 
point rather than the formalistic and mechanical; patterns of thought and 
mathematical forms are to be sought rather than specific tricks.” 


OUR SCHOOLS 

The National Citizens Council for Better Schools, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, New York, has prepared a folder with pertinent information about 
our schools and taxation. Other material include Let’s Get Our Schools Ready 
Now! (16 pp.), “A Proposal for Financing Tax Supported Education” by 
Robert Heller, Chairman of the Council (30 pp. typewritten), and also an 
address given by Robert Heller at the Council’s Annual Meeting, January 13, 
1958. For full particulars write to the above address. 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICANA 


To be scholarly correct, and yet to encourage school children to read, under- 
stand, and appreciate our heritage is the purpose of the school program of the 
“Chronicles of Americana.” This program has been developed in response to 
the increasing demand for educational material that is basic, significant, and 
stimulating. The Chronicles are not textbooks; nor do they pretend to be a 
comprehensive study of American history. They are designed as supplementary 
teaching aids to the formal presentation of American history and its institu- 
tions. Authentic, easy to understand, and dramatically illustrated, they are 
used to highlight important aspects of our heritage and development. 

The Chronicles do not offer a glossy, commercially motivated spoon-feeding 
of information. Each author has been purposely selected for his grasp and 
depth of understanding in the subject covered. Scholarship is the cause of the 
program and its effect—a scholarship that is exciting, stimulating, and com- 
pletely enjoyable. 

The Chronicles are being used in school systems throughout Wisconsin, as 
well as in representative schools in other parts of the country. In all cases they 
have been enthusiastically received. A library coordinator in Pennsylvania 
writes, “Viewing the materials prepared by your company has been a source 
of enjoyment and satisfaction. As a school librarian, I am conscious of an 
acute need for vital enrichment material, and your booklets satisfy this need 
in all respects. They are unique in that they are dramatic yet still accurate; 
they are colorful but not garish; they are filled with information presented in 
a fascinating manner.” A George Washington Honor Medal for 1957 was 
recently awarded the “Chronicles of Americana” by the Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge. Some of these booklets now available are: The American 
Realm, America’s Success Story, Early American Recipes, Documents of 
Freedom, Great Presidents, The Supreme Court, Early Rails, The Great West- 
ward Trek, They Called the Land “Ouisconsin,” America’s Place in the Sun, 
The Civil War at a Glance, and The American Revolution. For complete in- 
formation write to Americana Press, 2105 Sherman Avenue, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


The special problems of improving instruction in small secondary schools 
will be the focus of a new course to be offered at Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, this summer. Although school consolidations continue across the 
nation, it has been estimated that one third of all high school youth are still 
enrolled in small schools. Studies indicate that loss of talent through inadequate 
development and motivation is particularly critical in small rural schools. 

Dr. Glyn Morris, assistant superintendent in charge of pupil personnel of 
the Board of Cooperative Educational Services of Lewis County, New York, 
and Professor A. Harry Passow, director of the Talented Youth Project of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation at Teachers 
College, will be the instructors. Designed for teachers, administrators, guidance 
counselors, and supervisors, the course will deal with the specific problems of 
small schools at a concrete and practical level. Help will be provided with such 
problems as upgrading student learning, broadening educational offerings, 
stimulating individual motivation and achievement, using school and community 
resources more effectively, countering cultural depravation, providing more 
adequate counseling, and improving the use of the staff. 

The Course will be offered for four to six credits so that it can be a major 
part of the summer session student’s study. In addition to the daily classes, 
individual and small-group sessions will be held twice a week for the six-week 
session. 


IMPROVING OUR SCHOOLS 

Because the aims of education in Russia and America are different, we should 
not be stampeded into an attempt to copy Russian educational programs, a 
school official cautions in the February 1958 issue of The Nation’s Schools. 
In his article, “Time for Decision” by Lloyd W. Ashby, superintendent of the 
Cheltenham Township School District in Pennsylvania, points to several im- 
plications of the “gauntlet thrown to the world by the Russians, and dramatized 
by the satellite,” They include: 

“Implication 1. Education is an instrument of national policy, both in the 
United States and Russia.” But he says, in Russia the wishes and ambitions 
of the individual are subjugated to the national interest, whereas our policy 
has been that what is good for the individual is good for the nation. 

“Implication 2. Russian leaders are shifting ground in the battle for the 
minds of men... .” There is no evidence, Mr. Ashby says, that even the in- 
telligentsia “can escape the strait-jacket of the Kremlin,” but Russian leaders 
see clearly that education is essential to the achievement of their objectives. 

“Implication 3. More money is needed for education if it is to be effective as 
an instrument of national policy. Russia spends more than six per cent of her 
national income on education. In the United States, we spend 4.5 per cent on all 
education, public and private. 

“Implication 4. Since the aims of education in Russia and the United States 
are not identical, school programs cannot be identical. Free movement of in- 
dividuals in our society . . . constitutes the very muscle and sinew upon which 
our greatness has been built . . . Not so in Russia.” 

Mr. Ashby says that both Russians and Americans face educational dilemmas. 
Ours, he says, is how to meet the challenge of Russia without sacrificing our 
individual and national ideals. Theirs is the problem of how to raise the level 
of education without having either greater participation in public affairs, or 
revolution. Mr. Ashby concludes with a plea for a calm and rational approach 
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to our educational problem, in keeping with our national traditions. “All kinds 
of people,” he says, “are needed to make a great America. To neglect the best 
possible education for all in the interests of a narrower education for the few 
would be a tragic long-range mistake.” 


HOW GOOD ARE OUR SCHOOLS! 


The public-school systems that produced 15 of the 16 key scientists who 
developed America’s first satellite at the California Institute of Technology 
received letters of Commendation from William G. Carr, NEA Executive 
Secretary. Dr. Carr stated that “the relationship of America’s public schools to 
America’s scientific achievements was dramatically underscored” by the news 
that the 15 scientists were public-school graduates. He commended both the 
schools systems for “academic programs that over the years have helped to 
educate men of such calibre” and the “teachers of yesterday and today who 
help make such progress possible.” School administrators in California, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Ohio, Minnesota, and Texas received letters about 
their graduates—almost all of whom are still in their thirties —-NEA News 


STUDY OF STATE SCHOOL FINANCE 


The Department of Education of the American University has been awarded 
a government contract to conduct a cooperative research study in the field 
of state school finance. Through the Department of Education of the University, 
the Federal government will contribute $10,120 toward the total budget of 
the pilot study in “Fiscal Relationships of State Departments of Education” 
which will be completed by September 30, 1958. 

Project director will be Dr. Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., chairman of the 
American University Department of Education. Dr. Burr and his committee 
will conduct research to create a suitable information blank data sheet, or 
questionnaire, to be used by any state which would reflect the amount and type 
of support of education and assess the effect on the educational standards of 
its school system. 

The group held its first meeting in Washington in February and began work 
on a test form which will be tried in two or three states. It is anticipated 
that a further grant of funds will be requested in September in order to apply 
the “Instrument of Investigation” to the 51 state, territorial, and common- 
wealth departments of education. 


WHAT INCREASES OR RETARDS LEARNING? 

A new laboratory that will be used to discover more about methods and condi- 
tions which increase or retard learning in the classroom is now in use at the 
University of Chicago. Herbert A. Thelen, professor of education, is director 
of the new teaching-learning laboratory. Lecated in the University High 
School, the laboratory will be used for research on various aspects of teaching 
and learning. Other purposes of the laboratory are to provide an observation 
and training center for student teachers, and facilities for demonstrating teach- 
ing procedures and devices to teachers and administrators now working in the 
schools. 


Modern communication equipment is used for the educational experiments. 
The facilities include closed-circuit television and tape recorders. An inter-com 
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system permits small groups of students, meeting as committees, to converse 
among themselves without disrupting the whole class. A telephone system with 
a private telephone for each student helps the educational researchers observe 
informal relationships among the students. Furniture for the classroom has 
been provided on an experimental basis. Each student has a dropleaf table with 
a large work surface, a low storage cabinet on wheels for books and supplies, 
and a three-sided screen that can be fitted to the table top when he wants 
privacy for study. 

Fifty high-school sophomores are participating in the first project. They 
spend half of each school day in the new laboratory studying mathematics, 
social sciences, and English. In addition to Mr. Thelen and Robert E. Ohm, 
principal of the Laboratory School, three teachers, two assistant teachers, and 
four research assistants are participating actively in the first project. 


A PERSONALITY SCHEDULE FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL USE 

For counselors of high-school students, the Minnesota Counseling Inventory 
(MCI) by Ralph F. Berdie and Wilbur L. Layton is a new tool founded on 
years of experience with its adult and college-age forebears, the widely used 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and Minnesota Personality Scale. 
Requiring about 50 minutes for administration, the MCI yields nine scores. 
Three of the scores identify areas in which the teenager may be adjusting 
particularly well or poorly: Family Relationships; Social Relationships; and 
Emotional Stability. Four scores reflect methods that adolescents character- 
istically employ in meeting their opportunities and their problems: Conformity; 
Adjustment to Reality; Mood; and Leadership. Two scores—the “question” 
score and the “validity” score—are provided as checks on the attitude or “set” 
of the student toward the Inventory. In some cases, one of them will signal 
a warning that the scores on the seven scales are to be interpreted only with 
caution or not at all. 

The re-usable booklets contain 355 statements. After reading each state- 
ment, the examinee decides whether it is True or False as it applies to him 
and marks his response on a separate answer sheet. The regular IBM answer 
sheet can be scored either by hand or by machine; a special Hankes answer 
sheet is available for those using the services of Testscor. A profile chart 
is furnished with each IBM answer sheet. The MCI profile chart is so arranged 
that raw scores are converted directly into T scores; it is not necessary to 
refer to the norms tables in the manual. 

The standardization, for grades 9-10 and 11-12, is based on the scores of over 
20,000 high-school boys and girls in ten states. Preliminary data indicate that 
it may be useful for high-school graduates and college freshmen; it should 
not be used with children of less than eighth-grade reading ability. 

Development of the Minnesota Counseling Inventory stemmed from a need 
expressed by high-school counselors for an instrument having some of the 
qualities of the Minnesota Multiphasic and the Minnesota Personality Scale. 
The first version of the MCI consisted of 415 items—the items scored for 
certain scales on the two parent inventories—carefully reviewed and edited 
to make sure that the wording was clear and the content was not objectionable. 
Successive researches reduced the number of statements to 355 and produced 
scoring keys which were validated as discriminators between students described 
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by teachers, counselors, and others as most or least characterized by the 
seven personality variables selected. The manual contains a complete account 
of both the development and the validation of the Minnesota Counseling In- 
ventory. Specimen Set (with hand-scoring keys), 75 cents, is available from 
The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 


EXTRA PAY FOR EXTRA TIME 


The New York City Board of Education employs mathematics and science 
teachers with the understanding that they will receive extra pay to teach six 
periods per day rather than the usual schedule of a five-period day. By this 
arrangement these teachers teach six periods per day and receive 1/1200 of 
their salary as additional pay for the extra period. This program was put 
into effect in New York City in September 1957 in an effort to reduce the 
teacher shortage in the two fields. 


NEED FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


By 1970, more than 40,000 nurses will be needed by the public health agencies 
of the country, compared with a present public health nursing force of 28,000. 
These data are from a new study, Public Health Nurses for the Nation released 
by the National League for Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
This number will bring the ratio of public health nurses up to a desirable goal 
of 20 for 100,000 population in the United States. The current ratio of 16.5 
for this population segment—the highest ever reached—indicates an urgent 
need to recruit more nurses into colleges and universities preparing public 
health nurses and to hold qualified practitioners in the field, according to the 
NLN’s Department of Public Health Nursing. To reach the goal of 20 public 
health nurses for 100,000 members of a growing United States population 
by 1970, an average of 2,600 new graduates must be added to the public health 
nursing force of the nation annually in the intervening years. Currently some 
800 new nurses enter public health each year. 


WORLD’S LARGEST GLOBE 
From 12 inches to 60 feet across and 189 feet around the equator is quite 
a difference in globes. The larger one is in Savannah, Georgia. A gas-storage 
tank sphere made of steel, it has been painted and marked accurately as a 
world globe. It makes an attractive addition to the city sky-line, and local 
school groups have found many uses for it.—Sift, a newsletter of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, February 1958. 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S PRINCIPALS 


Because the qualifications of the principals in the elementary and secondary 
schools are of genuine importance, the staff of the Kellogg Project in Educa- 
tional Administration in the School of Education recently completed a survey 
of some of the characteristics of South Carolina’s principals. Of the 257 white 
high-school principals in South Carolina, 100 are teaching principals. Of the 
158 Negro high-school principals, 63 are teaching principals. Thus, in the 
high schools nearly 40 per cent of the white and Negro principals must teach 
at least 180 minutes daily in addition to trying to fulfill their many obligations 
of leadership. In the elementary schools, 51 per cent of the white principals 
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and 64 per cent of the Negro principals must teach much of each day as well 
as attempt to serve as principals—Education Report of the University of 
South Carolina, February 1958. 


ENGLISH AND LITERATURE FOR GRADES 1-16 

The February 1958 issue of Educational Press Bulletin, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Illinois State Department of Public Instruction, (Room 302, State 
Office Building, Springfield, Illinois) is devoted entirely to the subject “The 
Teaching of English in Illinois.” This 27-page article is a report of the study 
group on English and literature, known as the Allerton House Conference on 
Education. This report outlines briefly basic principles for grades 1-3, grades 
4-8, junior and senior high school, and college level. 


DISCUSSION SHEETS ON FOREIGN POLICY 


The Foreign Policy Association, Inc. (345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York), a nonpartisan, nonprofit organization founded in 1918, has pre- 
pared for classroom use a series of discussion folders on foreign policy topics. 
These are concise and timely “fact sheets” on world issues of crucial importance 
in the coming year. Published in connection with the nation-wide “Great 
Decisions . . . 1958” program which began February 2, 1958, they are designed 
to promote group discussion. The nine fact sheets in this series are titled: 
“What Challenges and Opportunities for the U. S. in 19587”; “Can We Deal 
with Russia?”; “Should the U. S. Trade with Red China?”; “United Europe— 
Partner or Rival?”; “Awakening Africa—Threat or Promise?”; “What 
Security in the Rocket Age?”; “What U. S. Economic Policy for Survival?”; 
“Whose UN Is It?”. One set of the nine facts sheets is available from the 
Foreign Policy Association at one dollar. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY 


A second group of chemistry experiments for senior high schools has been 
produced by the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. The eight “open-end” 
experiments, containing teacher-student materials, have been pre-tested. The 
“open-end” approach is said to offer more drama and challenge than the 
more common “cookbook” experiments with pre-determined answers. Designed 
to stimulate student interest in science careers, the experiments are part of 
an MCA program which includes general science materials, awards to out- 
standing college chemistry teachers, and science motion pictures for classroom 
use. There is no charge for the materials. 

The first eight experiments were released in September 1957, and have 
been requested by more than 6,000 schools. The full series of 30 experiments 
is scheduled for completion by June. Subjects for experiments 8-16 are Reaction 
Between Zine and Nitric Acid; Corrosion of Iron; Oxidation and Reduction; 
Catalysis; Finding Molecular Weights; Strength of Sodium Hypochlorite Solu- 
tion. Rate of Reaction as Determined by Strong and Weak Acids, and Rubber. 
In the rubber experiment, for example, students investigate the properties 
and explain them in terms of molecular theory. Predictions thus derived are 
checked by the student in. experiments of his devising. Orders for Experiment 
Groups I and II (or both) should be sent to Director of Education, Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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THE GED TEST 


Harry J. LaPine of the School of Education, University of Kansas, makes 
a study of whether the GED Test measures the outcomes of general educa- 
tional learning experiences. He reports his findings and conclusions in the 
February 1958 (pp. 72-80) issue of the Bulletin of Education, a publication 
of the University of Kansas. His conclusions follows: 

“The individual GED tests reflect high-school achievement in related general 
educational subjects. Thus, the tests appear to measure general educational 
development so attained. Over-all GED tests performance is predicted to a 
small degree on the basis of learnings gained after dropout: (1) through 
formal experiences, (2) through informal experiences, and (3) through com- 
bined formal-informal experiences. An index of general educational develop- 
ment based upon the aforementioned total (formal-informal) post dropout 
experiences predicts GED tests performance to a significant though small 
degree even with the factor of mental ability partialled out of the picture. 
Schooling appears to have been a principal factor in general educational 
development taking place during the post dropout period. Finally, passers 
have broader and more mature reading interests as a group than have the 
nonpassers. However, the evidence at hand is sufficient to indicate whether the 
latter condition is a cause of the relatively superior GED tests performance 
of the passers. The chief conclusion suggested by the foregoing is that the 
GED tests seem to be capable of measuring some of the individual examinee’s 
general educational development as claimed by their authors. They are, then, 
more than just empirically useful tests of selection and prediction. 


JOURNALISM RECOMMENDATION 


Editors of Michigan newspapers may find the coming crop of high-school 
journalism students better prepared for professional training and newspaper 
careers. This is the goa] of the Michigan Interscholastic Press Association 
(MIPA) of the University of Michigan Department of Journalism. Several 
changes proposed by MIPA would better prepare high-school journalism stu- 
dents for professional work, logical thinking, and effective communication. 

A minimum of one-semester course in journalism (five hours) and one 
semester of laboratory experience (five hours) on the staff of the school year- 
book, magazine, handbook, or newspaper have been recommended by MIPA. 
There courses may be substituted for regular English courses, but should not 
be mistaken as remedial English. Journalism classes “should be an enriching 
experience suitable for superior students and for those students being 
channeled into advanced programs,” MIPA advised. 

Efforts should be made to establish a pay scale to put publications advisers 
on a par with heads of departments, they recommended. This is necessary, the 
group believes, to compensate for the many hours advisers must spend if 
students are to “gain a true educational experience and if the publications 
are to be worthy of their efforts.” 

More emphasis should be placed on recruiting qualified persons for high- 
school journalism teachers. MIPA noted that rapid turnover in advisers 
creates a demand exceeding supply and, consequently, positions are sometimes 
filled as a matter of expediency by “unwilling, inexperienced, or inept persons.” 











Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank N. Philpot, Director 
Division Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Colored)—James W. Jenkins, Principal, 
Russell County High School, Hurtsboro, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—Wéilliam M. Fetterboff, Principal, 
Prescott Junior High School, Prescott, Arizona. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored)—E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 2, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Mawsrice W. Jessup, Heath 
Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Thomas Skirm, Principal, Wethersfield High 
School, Weathersfield, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Lewis J. Roushey, Assistant Principal, High 
School, Middletown, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association (Colored)— 
Gilbert L. Porter, Executive Secretary, 449 West Georgia Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—George M. McCord, Principal, Murphy High 
School, 256 Clifton Street, S. E., Adlanta, Georgia. 

Hawaii Association of Secondary-School Principals—Frank Kinnison, Principal, Lahainaluna 
Technical High School, P. O. Box 7, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii. 

Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—Reid Bishop, Principal, High School, 
Parma, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—H. A. Dollaban, Principal, Lawrenceville 
Township High School, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

Illinois Junior High-School Principals’ Association—jJames L. Sisk, Principal, Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School, 817 North Harris Avenue, Champaign, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—Gilenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—jJames M. Deacon, Principal, Lexing- 
ton Junior High School, 4th and Limestone Streets, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association (White)—Ben. F. Laborde, Principal, High School, 
Marksville, Louisiana. é 

Louisiana Association of High School Prifcipals (Colored) —E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery 
High School, Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 

Maine State Principals Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. ue 
Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association (White)—Stephen A. Lerda, Principal, 
High School, Westminster, Maryland. ‘ 
Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored)—Ulysses S. Young, Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. L 
Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. a 
Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 

Garfield Junior High School, Revere, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. Dale Kennedy, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
480, Lansing 2, Michigan. ‘ i 
Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—William F. Carlson, Junior-Senior 

High School, Northfield, Minnesota. 























Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—Jobn A. Jobnsen, Principal, Petal 
High School, Box 87, Petal, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary- School Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
High School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—A. Ray Collins, Jr., Principal, Sweet Grass 
County High School, Big Timber, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

Nevada Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merle D. Singleton, Principal, High 
School, Sparks, Nevada. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Irvin H. Gordon, Principal, High 
School, Marlboro, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Ernest Stapleton, Principal, Valley 
High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School eo H. Fuller, Principal, 
Floral Park Memorial High School, Floral Park, New York 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, Baruch 
Junior High School, 104 Man., 330 East 21st Street, New York 10, New York. 

New York City Vocational High- School ——e Association—Edward N. Wallen, 
Principal, East New York Vocational High School, 1 Wells Street, Brooklyn 8, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Amnne Gunderson, Principal, High School, New Rock- 
ford, North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Robert G. Winter, Principal, Piqua Central High 
School, Piqua, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—J. Frank Malone, Principal, North- 
west Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th & May Sts., Oklahoma City 27, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals— Willard Bear, Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, State Library Building, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. P. Bomgardner, Principal, 
High School, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Eldon D. Wedlock, Principal, Scituate 
Junior-Senior High School, Trimtown Road, North Scituate, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—W. Eugene Smith, 
Principal, High School, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association (Colored)—Joseph McMillan, Principal, Fred Douglass Elem. 

hool, Dallas, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—T.J. Whalen, Principal, High School, Brandon, Vermont. 

Virginia De: ent of Secondary-School Principals (WAite)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

Washi a Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 

High School, 7th and Alder, Shelton, Washington. 

Washington Junior High-School Principals’ Association—C. E. Halverson, Principal, Libby 
Junior High School, East 2900 First Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 

West Virginia Secondary-School Principals’ Commission—R. V. Braham, Principal, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, 230 School Street, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, High 

School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 



































































YOUR FUTURE 
OCCUPATION 


@ Your students’ career guide, published on the second and fourth 
Mondays of ea 1 month from September through June 


@ Four pages (sometime eight) in each of the twenty issues, filled with 
accurate, up-to-date information on job opportunities, training require- 
ments, and educational guidance. 


Our Editor-in-Chief, Dr. Max F. Bakr, as well as our Board of Advisors, 
consisting of 
Dr. MARGARET E. BENNETT Dr. GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
Mr. Joun C. Davis Dr. CLirFoRD P. FROELICH 
Dr. MITCHELL DRESSE Mr. RICHARD JONES 
Dr. CLARENCE W. FAILOoR Dr. Epwarp C. RoEBER 
Dr. W. L. SPENCER 
have years of experience in vocational guidance. 


@ Provide your entire school, senior class, or home room with this much 
needed guidance, and receive the advantage of our quantity subscrip- 
tion discount. 


” 





PRICE LIST 
“YOUR FUTURE OCCUPATION” 


Benjamin Franklin Post Office 
P. O. Box 7408 


Washington 4, D. C. 


1 to 15 subscriptions . . . (20 issues per year $2.00 each 
15 subscriptions and over 1.00 each 


° —— 
Reduction in price is due to the enormous acceptance of ‘Your 


Future Occupation’’. We are now in a position to reduce our price 
to $2.00 each subscription per year on one to fifteen subscriptions; 
and to $1.00 each subscription per year for quantity orders of fifteen 
or more, i.e., an order for fifteen subscriptions would cost $15.00 for 
the year. Each subscription consists of twenty issues, two each 
month for the ten school months. 











Wanted—We need several good men in the educational field for contact 
work this summer—let us hear from you. 
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PENNSTLVAMIA 


DEVEREUX SERVES 


For slow-learning or emotionally-disturbed children, The Devereux 
Foundation operates 19 independent residential school units. They 
are located on separate campuses in and around Devon, Pennsyl- 
vania, a suburb of Philadelphia, and on a 250-acre campus near 
Santa Barbara, California. Summer camps are also conducted in 
Maine, Pennsylvania, and California. 


Children are grouped in the units according to their age, aptitudes, 
and level of achievement, with the result that each unit is able to 
retain the atmosphere of a small school with a homogeneous student 
body, yet benefiting by the centralized professional services possible 
only in a large organization. 


For every child, the multidisciplined approach, utilizing the com- 
bined techniques of psychiatry, psychology, medicine, education, 
and recreation, forms the basis of his treatment at Devereux. 


Professional inquiries should be addressed to John M. Barclay, 
Director of Development, Devereux Schools, Devon, Pennsylvania; 
western residents address Keith A. Seaton, Registrar, Devereux 
Schools in California, Santa Barbara, California. 


SCHOOLS 
COMMUNITIES 
THE DEVEREUX FOUNDATION | canes 

A nonprofit organization Founded 1912 TRAINING 
Santa Barbara, California Devon, Pennsylvania RESEARCH 





Professional 

Associate Directors 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Administrative Consultant Charles M. Campbell, Jr., M.D. 
or , , Michael B. Dunn, Ph.D. 
EDWARD L. FRENCH, Ph.D., Director Fred E. Henry, S.T.D. 


J. Clifford Scott, M.D. 
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